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Preface to the Second Edition 


During the 10 years that have passed since the publication of the first edition, 
many students and teachers have read it and rewarded us with their gratitude 
(and suggestions). Our cumulative experiences have permitted us to uncover 
which parts of the text could be made clearer and which parts could use 
new materials. In this second edition we stay true to the general structure of 
the first edition that has proven successful to many people. However, most 
every chapter has been rewritten, and new materials have been added in 
many places, particularly: probability and statistics, trial-and-error search 
techniques, IEEE floating point representation, optimizing and tuning, the 
Message Passing Interface (MPI) for parallel programming, the Java Matrix 
library (JAMA), the solution of simultaneous nonlinear equations, cubic 
spline techniques, the eigenvalue problem, and the solutions of ordinary 
and partial differential equations. Probably the most obvious change when 
compared to the first edition is our use of Java as our language of choice in 
the text. Even though it might not be evident from all the hype about Java's 
prowess at Web computing, Java is actually a good language for teaching 
computational physics: it demands proper syntax, produces useful error 
messages, is consistent and intelligent in handling precision, goes a long way 
toward being computer-system independent, has Sun Microsystems pro- 
viding free program-development environments 1 (so students can compile 
at home too), and runs fast enough on modern computers for nonresearch 
purposes. Recognizing that one language cannot satisfy everyone, the CD 
included with the text contains many of the same programs in C, Fortran 
77 and Fortran 9X; we recommend that the reader become familiar with 
more than one compiled language, and this may be a good way to do that. 

Acknowledgments for the Second Edition 

Acknowledgments for the second edition go to Justin Elser, Phil Carter and 
Donna Hertel (MIP), Juan Vanegas (PDEs and visualization), Zlatko Dimcovic 

Sun Java Developer's site, http : //java . sun . com. / 
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(improved I/O codes), Guenter Schneider (draft reading), and David Roundy 
(code formatting). We gratefully acknowledge support of the National 
Science Foundation through their CCLI program, as well as through their 
EPIC and NPACI grants, and of Oregon State University's College of Science. 
Thanks also goes to Anja Tschoertner of Wiley-VCH for her good-natured 
assistance in the difficult transfer of editorship from New York to Berlin. 

Rubin H. Landau Corvallis, January 2007 


Preface to the First Edition 

Applying computer technology is simply finding 
the right wrench to pound in the correct screw. 


Anonymous 

This is not the book I thought I would be writing. When, about a decade 
ago, I initiated the discussions that led to our Computational Physics course, I 
thought we would teach mainly physics in it. The Computer Science Depart- 
ment, I thought, would teach the students what they needed to know about 
computers, the Mathematics Department would teach them what they needed 
to know about numerical methods and statistics, and I would teach them what 
I knew about applying that knowledge to solve physics problems using com- 
puters. That is how I thought it would be. But, by and large, I have found that 
the students taking our Computational Physics course do not carry the subject 
matter from these other disciplines with them, and so a lot of what I have put 
into this book is material that, in a more perfect world, would be taught and 
written by experts in other fields. 

While that is why I feel this is not the book I thought I would be writing, 
I believe it is probably for the better. On the one hand, having a basic re- 
search physicist tell students they need to know "this" in computer science 
and "that" in mathematics, gets the message across that "this stuff really mat- 
ters." On the other hand, it is useful to have the physics, mathematics, and 
computer science concepts conveyed in the language of a natural scientist and 
within the context of solving a problem scientifically. 

The official and detailed aims of this book are given in Chap. 2, Computa- 
tional Science Basics, and the subjects covered are listed in the Table of Contents. 
This book differs from a standard text in its underlying philosophy: 

Hear and wonder, 
see and follow, 
do and understand. 
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a philosophy also followed in pioneering books such as Thompson, Koonin, 
and Gould and Tobochnik. As applied in our book, students learn by solv- 
ing an exceptionally wide class of computational physics problems. When I 
teach from it, I continually emphasize that it is the student's job to solve each 
problem, which includes understanding the results the computer gives. In 
the process, the students are excited by applying scientific, mathematical, and 
computational techniques that are often new to them (at least in combination). 

As a consequence of having to interact with the materials from a number 
of viewpoints, and often on their own, the materials become part of the per- 
sonal experiences of the students. To illustrate, I have heard students com- 
ment that "I never understood what was dynamic in thermodynamics until 
after this simulation," and "I would never have imagined that there could be 
such a difference between upward and downward recursion," as well as "Is 
that what a random walk really looks like?" or "I don't believe a pendulum 
can really move like that!" In my experience, a teacher just does not hear stu- 
dents express such insight and interest in course material in lecture courses. 

The students, in turn, are often stimulated to learn more about these subjects 
or to understand them at greater depth when encountered elsewhere. 

There is a price to pay for my unusually broad approach: the students 
must work hard and cannot master material in great depth. The workload 
is lightened somewhat by providing "bare bones" programs, and the level 
is deepened somewhat by having references readily available. In addition, 
there are appendixes listing the C and Fortran programs and the sections 
which reference them, as well as source code on the CD and the World Wide 
Web (the "Web"). The names of the programs are also included in the titles 
of the Implementation sections. By eliminating time-consuming theoretical 
background (more properly taught in other places), and by deemphasizing 
timidity-inducing discussions of error in every single procedure, the students 
get many challenging projects "to work" for them and enjoy the stimulation 
of experiencing the material. In the process, the students gain pride and self- 
confidence immediately, and this makes for a fun course for everyone. 

A sample of the problems actually solved during each of two 10- week quar- 
ters is given in an appendix. I require the students to write up a mini-lab 
report for each problem solved containing 

Equations solved Numerical method Code listing 
Visualization Discussion Critique 

The emphasis is to make the report an executive summary of the type given to 
a boss or manager; just tell enough to get across that you know what you are 
talking about, and be certain to convey what you did and your evaluation of it. 
Recently, some students have written their reports as hypertext documents for 
the Web. This medium appears ideal for computational projects; the projects 
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are always in a centralized place for the students and faculty to observe, the 
original code is there to run or modify, and the visualizations are striking in 
three-dimensional (3D) color or animation. 

An unusual aspect of this book is that, in one form or another, and to an 
ever-increasing degree, it is enhanced by materials made available on the Web. 
This is part of a research project which explores ways to better incorporate 
high-performance computing techniques into science. Even though we cannot 
recommend the Web as a pleasant way to read a book, we do recommend that 
students try out some multimedia tutorials and obtain corrections or updates 
to the programs from the Web. Your comments and corrections regarding the 
book and its Web enhancements are welcomed. 

There is more than enough material to use this book for a full year course 
(I used it for a two-quarter course and had to pick and choose). It is possi- 
ble to teach a 10-week class, in which case I would advise moving rapidly 
through the basic materials so that the students can experience some applica- 
tions. Chapters 2 and 3, Computing Software Basics and Errors and Uncertainties 
in Computation, in Part I are essential background material. Although placed 
in the middle of the book, students who are not familiar with computer hard- 
ware may benefit from reading Chap. 13, Computing Hardware Basics: Memory 
and CPU, before progressing too far into the materials. Those chapters and 
sections marked with the © symbol may be treated as optional. 

I have found that one or two lectures a week in which the instructor 
emphasizes the big points and makes it clear what the students "have" to do 
(and when it is due), appear necessary to keep the course moving at a good 
pace. Regardless of how the course is taught, most of the learning occurs 
when the students sit down and experience the physics with their computers, 
referring to the book or Web enhancements for assistance. 
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Introduction 


Beginnings are hard. 


Chaim Potok 


1.1 

Computational Physics and Computational Science 


This book adopts the view that computational physics (CP) is a subfield of 
computational science. This means that CP is a multidisciplinary subject that 
combines aspects of physics, applied mathematics, and computer science 
(Fig. 1.1), with the aim of solving realistic physics problems. Other computa- 
tional sciences replace the physics with biology, chemistry, engineering, etc. 
At present, grand challenge problems facing computational science include: 


Climate Prediction 
Superconductivity 
Human Genome 
Speech and Vision 
Nuclear Fusion 
Ocean Science 


Materials Science 
Semiconductor Design 
Quantum Chromodynamics 
Relativistic Astrophysics 
Combustion System 
Vehicle Signature (Mil.) 


Structural Biology 
Drug Design 
Turbulence 
Vehicle Dynamics 
Oil and Gas Recovery 
Undersea Surveillance 


Although related, computational science is not computer science. Computer 
science studies computing for its own intrinsic interest and develops the hard- 
ware and software tools that computational scientists use. Likewise, applied 
mathematics develops and studies the mathematics of the algorithms that 
computational scientists use. Although we too find mathematics and com- 
puter science interesting for its own sake, our focus is on solving physical 
problems and in understanding the computing tools that we use in order to 
be sure that we have solved the problems correctly. 

As CP has matured, we have come to realize that it is more than the overlap 
of physics, computer science, and mathematics (Fig. 1.1). It is also a bridge 
among them (the central region in the figure) containing core elements of its 
own, such as computational tools and methods. In our view, CP's common- 
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1 Introduction 



Fig. 1 .1 A representation of the multidisciplinary nature of computational physics not only 
as the overlap of physics, applied mathematics, and computer science, but also as a bridge 
among the disciplines. 


ality of tools and similar problem-solving mindset [1] draw it closer to the 
other computational sciences and away from the subspecialization found in 
so much of physics. 

In order to emphasize our computational science focus, we present most 
of the subjects in this book in the form of a problem to solve, with the 
components that constitute the solution separated according to the scientific 
problem-solving paradigm (Fig. 1.2). Clearly, this paradigm is more appro- 
priate to dealing with physical problems than to developing basic skills, yet 
even in the former case we often follow it for the purpose of uniformity and 
organization. 

Traditionally, physics follows either an experimental or a theoretical ap- 
proach to discover scientific truth. Being able to transform a theory into an 
algorithm requires significant theoretical insight, detailed physical and math- 
ematical understanding, and mastery of the art of programming. The actual 
debugging, testing, and organization of scientific programs have analogies to 
experiment, with the numerical simulations of nature essentially virtual ex- 
periments. The synthesis of numbers into generalizations, predictions, and 
conclusions requires the insight and intuition common to both experimental 
and theoretical science. In fact, the use of computation and simulation has 
now become so prevalent and essential a part of the scientific process that 
many people have suggested that the scientific paradigm can be extended to 
include simulation as an additional dimension. 



1.2 How to Use this Book 


Problem 

Theory 

Method 

Implementation 

physics 

model 

algorithm 

program 


I 


Assessment 

visualization exploration 


Fig. 1.2 The problem solving paradigm followed in this book. 


We would like the reader of this book to learn how to use computing to 
help explore the physical world at depths greater than otherwise possible. 
This may be by solving problems whose difficulty and complexity place them 
beyond analytic solution or human endurance, or by using the computer as a 
virtual laboratory that simulates a physical system. Computing is not a sub- 
stitute for analytic or mathematical skills, but rather a lever for those skills in 
order for the reader to do something new and different. 


1.2 

How to Use this Book 

The operational aim of this book is to survey the multidisciplinary subjects 
that constitute what we think of as undergraduate computational physics. For 
this to be a learning experience, the reader must do the highlighted problem 
at the beginning of each chapter or unit. This means that the reader should 
study the text, write, debug and run a program, visualize the results, and 
then express in words what has been done and what can be concluded. In 
contrast to other books which may emphasize the theory behind CP, we want 
the reader to understand the algorithm and the program as well as the physics, 
and to consider the former two as much a part of the scientific process as the 
latter one. 

Although it is possible to use a problem-solving environment such as Maple, 
Mathematica, or Matlab to solve many of these problems without having to 
write any programs, we recommend that the user "get their hands dirty" 
by writing programs in a compiled language. We believe it is an important 
part of the learning experience for you to get close to the hardware and soft- 
ware workings of the computer and to understand the algorithms being used. 
While indubitably valuable for the well-trained professional, we think that 
the problem-solving environments hide too much of the details from some- 
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one trying to learn CP. 1 In addition, while the analytic solutions provided by 
these packages are often perfect for textbook problems, they are hardly ever 
useful for realistic problems; or must be evaluated numerically to plot a graph. 

While carrying through all the steps in our projects no doubt entails some 
work, it should be exciting and fun to see the math and physics come alive 
on the screen before your eyes. Often, as a consequence of having to interact 
with the materials from a number of viewpoints, and on your own, the ma- 
terials will become part of your personal experiences and end up being more 
meaningful than possible via any other way of learning. 

Programming is a valuable skill for all scientists, but it is also incredibly 
demanding and time consuming. In order to lighten the workload somewhat 
we provide "bare bones" programs in the text and on the CD. These can be 
used as models or helpers for the reader's own programs (the best learning 
experience if time permits), or tested and modified to solve the problem at 
hand. (More complete versions of the programs are available to instructors 
by contacting the authors or publisher.) The CD also includes animations and 
interactive applets based on the text materials, as well as sample data files and 
visualization scripts. 

The programs in the text are given in the Java programming language. The 
CD contains corresponding versions in C and Fortran; regardless of the lan- 
guage, the algorithm, the math, the logic, and the physics remain the same. 
Our choice of Java may surprise some readers who view it mainly for Web 
computing. Actually, Java is quite good for CP education because it demands 
proper syntax, produces useful error messages, is essentially universal (the 
same on all computers), and has free program development environments 
available from Sun so that learners can work on any computer they want. Of 
particular importance for scientific computing is that Java is consistent and in- 
telligent in its handling of precision, in contrast to C. Although Java is slower 
than C and Fortran (something we document in Chap. 13), we found this irrel- 
evant for educational projects with the present-day fast computers. Because of 
the similarity in structure, it is easy and wise to transform a Java program into 
C for research projects. Finally, although Java is an object-oriented program- 
ming (OOP) language (something we discuss at length in Chap. 4), in order 
to keep the programs closer to the math and readable to a wider audience, 
we do not emphasize the object orientation in our sample programs, but do 
encourage you to use OOP techniques. 

One of the most rewarding uses of computers is visualizing the results of cal- 
culations with 2D and 3D plots, with color, and with animation. This assists 
the debugging process, hastens the development of physical and mathemati- 

1 This is not meant to be a criticism of problem-solving environments; 
in fact our introductory scientific computing book [2] covers both 
Maple and Mathematica. 



cal intuition, and increases the enjoyment of the work. It is essential that you 
learn to use visualization tools as soon as possible, and in [2] and [3] we de- 
scribe a number of free visualization tools that we use and recommend. We in- 
clude many figures showing visualizations in this edition (unfortunately just 
in grey scale), with additional animations, applets, and color images on the 
CD. Furthermore, there is an online version of a course using this book under 
development, and those interested should contact RHL. 

The projects and problems incorporated into the text are an essential part 
of the learning experience. Some are exercises to ensure that you have your 
programs functioning properly, while others ask you to think creatively and 
do self-directed exploration and analysis. In working on these projects, we 
suggest that you try to develop an attitude of independence and organization, 
but also that you learn to communicate with others for assistance when you 
get stuck debugging. 
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Computing Software Basics 


2.1 

Making Computers Obey (Problem 1) 

You write your own program, wanting to have the computer work something 
out for you. Your problem is that you are beginning to get annoyed because 
the computer repeatedly refuses to give you the correct answers. 


2.2 

Computer Languages (Theory) 

As anthropomorphic as your view of your computer may be, it is good to keep 
in mind that computers always do exactly as told. This means that you must 
tell them exactly and everything they have to do. Of course, the programs you 
run may be so complicated and have so many logical paths that you may not 
have the endurance to figure out just what you have told the computer to do 
in detail, but it is always possible in principle. So the real problem addressed 
here is how to give you enough understanding so that you feel well enough in 
control, no matter how illusionary, to figure out what the computer is doing . 1 

Before you tell the computer to obey your orders, you need to understand 
that life is not simple for computers. The instructions they understand are in 
a basic machine language 2 that tells the hardware to do things like move a num- 
ber stored in one memory location to another location, or to do some simple, 
binary arithmetic. Hardly any computational scientist really talks to a com- 
puter in a language it can understand. When writing and running programs, 

1 To keep language from getting in the way of communication, there 
is a glossary at the end of this book containing many common com- 
puter terms. We suggest that you use it as needed. 

2 The "BASIC" (Beginner's All-purpose Symbolic Instruction Code) 
programming language should not be confused with basic machine 
language. 
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we usually communicate to the computer through shells, in high-level languages 
(Java, Fortran, C), or through problem-solving environments (Maple, Mathemat- 
ica, and Matlab). Eventually these commands or programs all get translated 
to a basic machine language to which the hardware responds. 



A shell is a command-line interpreter, that is, a set of small programs run by a 
computer which respond to the commands (the names of the programs) that 
you key in. Usually you open a special window to access the shell, and this 
window is called "a shell" as well. It is helpful to think of these shells as the 
outer layers of the computer's operating system (Fig. 2.1). While every oper- 
ating system has some type of shell, usually each system has its own set of 
commands that constitutes its shell. It is the job of the shell to run programs, 
compilers, and utilities that do things such as copy (cp) or delete (del, rm) 
files. There can be different types of shells on a single computer, or multiple 
copies of the same shell running at the same time for different users. 

Whereas the shell forms the outermost layer of the operating system, the 
nucleus of the operating system is called, appropriately, the kernel. The user 
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seldom interacts directly with the kernel, except possibly when installing pro- 
grams or when building the operating system from scratch. 

Operating systems (OS) have names such as Unix, Linux, DOS, MacOS, and 
MS Windozvs. The operating system is a group of programs used by the com- 
puter to communicate with users and devices, to store and read data, and to 
execute programs. Under Unix and Linux, the OS tells the computer what to 
do in an elementary way, while Windows includes various graphical elements 
as part of the operating system (this increases speed at the cost of complexity). 
The OS views you, other devices, and programs as input data for it to process; 
in many ways, it is the indispensable office manager. While all this may seem 
complicated, the purpose of the OS is to let the computer do the nitty-gritty 
work so that you may think higher level thoughts and communicate with the 
computer in something closer to your normal, everyday language. 

When you submit a program to your computer in a high-level language, the 
computer uses a compiler to process it. The compiler is another program that 
treats your program as a foreign language and uses a built-in dictionary and 
set of rules to translate it into basic machine language. As you can probably 
imagine, the final set of instructions is quite detailed and long, and the com- 
piler may make several passes through your program to decipher your logic 
and to translate it into a fast code. The translated statements form an object 
code, and when linked together with other needed subprograms, form a load 
module. A load module is a complete set of machine language instructions that 
can be loaded into the computer's memory and read, understood, and followed 
by the computer. 

Languages such as Fortran and C use programs called compilers that read 
your entire program and then translate it into basic machine instructions. Lan- 
guages such as BASIC and Maple translate each line of your program as it is 
entered. Compiled languages usually lead to more efficient programs and per- 
mit the use of vast subprogram libraries. Interpreted languages give a more 
immediate response to the user and thereby appear "friendlier." The Java lan- 
guage is a mix of the two. When you first compile your program, it interprets 
it into an intermediate and universal byte code, but then when you run your 
program, it recompiles it into a machine-specific compiled code. 


2.3 

Programming Warmup 

Before we get on to serious work, we want to ensure that you have your local 
computer working right for you. Assume that calculators have not yet been 
invented and that you need a program to calculate the area of a circle. Rather 
than using any specific language, we will discuss how to write that program 
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in pseudocode that can be converted to your favorite language later. The first 
program tells the computer: 3 

/ 

Calculate area of circle // Do this computer ! 

t 

This program cannot really work because it does not tell the computer which 
circle to consider and what to do with the area. A better program would be 


r 

read radius 

// 

Input 

calculate area of circle 

// 

Numerics 

print area 

v 

// 

Output 


The instruction calculate area of circle has no meaning in most com- 
puter languages, so we need to specify an algorithm , that is, a set of rules for 
the computer to follow: 



This is a better program, and so let us see how to implement it. 


2.3.1 

Java-Scanner Implementation 

In the past, input and output were not as well developed with Java as with 
C or Fortran. Yet with Java 1.5 and later, there are the scanf and printf 
methods, which, as you can see below, are similar to those in the C pro- 
gram. A Java version of our area program is found on the CD under the name 
Area_Scanner . java, and listed in Listing 2.1. There you will see that we 
show you what is possible with these new methods by reading from the key- 
board, as well as from a file, and by outputing to both screen and file. Beware, 
unless you first create the file Name . dat, the program will take exception with 
you because it cannot find the file. 

3 Comments placed in the field to the right are for you and not for the 
computer to act upon. 
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Listing 2.1 : The code AreaScanner . java uses the recent Java 1 .5 Scanner class for 
input. Note how we input first from the keyboard, then from a file, and how different methods 
are used to convert the input string to doubles or integers. 


// AreaScanner: examples of use of Scanner and print f (JDK 1.5) 


import java . io . * ; 
import java, util.*; 

public class Area_Scanner { 

public static final double PI = 3.141593; 


// Standard I/O classes 
// scanner class 


// Constants 


public static void main( String [ ] argv) throws 

IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

double r , A; 

// Connect Scanner to std in 

Scanner scl = new Scanner ( System . in ) ; 

System . out . println ( "Key in your name & r on 1 or more lines"); 

// Read String , read double 

String name = scl.next(); 
r = scl . nextDouble ( ) ; 

System . out . print f ( "Hi "+name) ; 

System . out . printf ( "\n radius = "+r); 

System . out . printf ( "\n\n Enter new name and r in Name . dat\n" ) ; 

// Input file 

Scanner sc2 = new Scanner (new File ( "Name . dat" )) ; // Open file 

System . out . printf ( "Hi %s\n" , sc2 . next () ) ; // Read, print In 1 

r = sc2 . nextDouble () ; // Read In 2 

System . out . printf ( "r = %5.1f\n",r); // Print In 2 


A = PI * r * r ; 

System . out . printf ( "Done, look in A.dat\n"); 


// Print to screen 
// Open output file 


PrintWriter q = new PrintWriter 

(new FileOutputStream ( "A. dat" ) , true); 
q.printf("r = %5.1f\n" ,r); // File output 

q. printf ("A = %8.3f\n",A); 

System . out . printf ( "r = %5.1f\n" , r); // Screen output 

System . out . printf ( "A = %8.3f\n" , A); 

// Integer input 

System . out . printf ( "\n\n Now key in your age as an integer\n"); 
int age = scl . nextlnt ( ) ; // Read int 

System . out . printf (age+"years old, you don't look it!" ); 
scl . close () ; sc2 . close () ; // Close inputs 


2.3.2 

C Implementation 

A C version of our area program is found on the CD as area . c, and listed 
below: 
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( ; 

// area.c: Calculate area of a circle (comments for reader) 

#include <stdio.h> // Standard I/O headers 

#define pi 3.14159265359 // Define constant 


int main() { 

double r , A; 

print! ( "Enter the radius of a circle 
scanf ( "%lf " , &r ) ; 

A = r * r * pi ; 

printf ( "radius r= %f, area A = %f\n" 


// Declare main 
// Double— precision variables 
\n"); // Request input 

// Read from standard input 
// Calculate area 
r , A) ; // Print results 

// End main 


2.3.3 

Fortran Implementation 


A Fortran version of area is found on the CD as area . f 90, and listed below: 


— 

! area . f90 

: Area of a circle , 

sample 

program 


Program circle_area 



! Begin main program 

Implicit 

None 



! Declare all variables 

Real (8) 

: : radius , circum , 

area 


! Declare Reals 

Real (8) 

:: PI = 3.14159265358979323846 

! Declare , assign Real 

Integer 

: : model_n = 1 



! Declare , assign Ints 

Print * , 

' Enter a radius : ' 



! Talk to user 

Read * , 

radius 



! Read into radius 

circum = 

2.0 * PI * radius 



! Calc circumference 

area = radius * radius * PI 



! Calc area 

Print * , 

'Program number = ' 

, model. 

_n 

! Print program number 

Print *, 

'Radius =' , radius 



! Print radius 

Print * , 

'Circumference =' , 

circum 


! Print circumference 

Print *, 

' Area =' , area 



! Print area 

End Program circle_area 

V 



! End main prog 


Notice that the variable and program names are meaningful and similar to 
standard nomenclature, that there are plenty of comments, and that the input 
and output are self-explanatory. 


2.4 

Shells, Editors, and Programs (Implementation) 

1. To gain some experience with your computer system, use an editor to 
key into a file one of the programs area . c, areas . f 90, or Area . java. 
Then save your file to disk by saving it in your home (personal) directory 
(we advise having a separate subdirectory for each week). 

2. Compile and execute the appropriate version of Area. 
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3. Check that the program is running correctly by running a number of 
trial cases. Good input data are r — 1, because then A = n and r = 10. 

4. Experiment with your program. To illustrate, see what happens if you 
leave off decimal points in the assignment statement for r, if you assign 
r equal to a blank, or if you assign a letter to it. Remember, it is unlikely 
for you to break anything by exploring. 

5. Revise AreaScanner. java so that it takes input from a file name that 
you have made up, then writes in a different format to another file you 
have created, and then reads from the latter file. 

6. See what happens when the data type given to printf does not match 
the type of data in the file (e.g., data are doubles, but read in as ints). 

7. Revise your version of AreaScanner so that it uses a main method 
(which does the input and output) and a separate method for the calcu- 
lation. Check that the answers do not change when methods are used. 

2.5 

Limited Range and Precision of Numbers (Problem 2) 

Computers may be powerful, but they are finite. A problem in computer de- 
sign is how to represent an arbitrary number using a finite amount of memory 
space, and then how to deal with the limitations that representation. 


2.6 

Number Representation (Theory) 

As a consequence of computer memories being based on the magnetic or elec- 
tronic realization of a spin pointing up or down, the most elementary units 
of computer memory are the two bits (binary integers) 0 and 1. This means 
that all numbers are stored in memory in binary form, that is, as long strings 
of zeros and ones. As a consequence, N bits can store integers in the range 
[0, 2 ;V J, yet because the sign of the integer is represented by the first bit (a zero 
bit for positive numbers); the actual range decreases to [0, 2 N 1 J . 

Long strings of zeros and ones are fine for computers, but are awkward 
for people. Consequently, binary strings are converted to octal, decimal, or 
hexadecimal numbers before results are communicated to people. Octal and 
hexadecimal numbers are nice because the conversion loses no precision, but 
not all that nice because our decimal rules of arithmetic do not work for them. 
Converting to decimal numbers makes the numbers easier for us to work with, 
but unless the number is a power of 2, it leads to a decrease in precision. 
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A description of a particular computer system will normally state the word 
length, that is, the number of bits used to store a number. The length is often 
expressed in bytes with 

1 byte = 1 B = f 8 bits 

Memory and storage sizes are measured in bytes, kilobytes, megabytes, giga- 
bytes, and terabytes. Some care is needed here for those who chose to compute 
sizes in detail because not everyone means the same thing by these units. As 
an example, 

IK = f 1 kB = 2 10 bytes = 1024 bytes 

This is often (and confusingly) compensated for when memory size is stated 
in Ks, for example, 

512 K = 2 9 bytes = 524, 288 bytes x 1Q2 ^ ytes 

Conveniently, 1 byte is also the amount of memory needed to store a single 
character, such as the letter "a" or "b." This adds up to a typical typed page 
requiring ~3 KB of storage. 

The memory chips in some of the older personal computers used 8-bit 
words. This meant that the maximum integer was 2 7 = 128 (7 because one bit 
is used for the sign). Trying to store a number larger than possible ( overflow ) 
was common on these machines, sometimes accompanied by an informative 
error message and sometimes not. At present most scientific computers use 
64 bits for an integer, which means that the maximum integer is 2 63 ~ 10 19 . 
While at first this may seem to be a large range for numbers, it really is not 
when compared to the range of sizes encountered in the physical world. As 
a case in point, the ratio of the size of the universe to the size of a proton is 
approximately 10 41 . 


2.7 

IEEE Floating Point Numbers 

Real numbers are represented on computers in either fixed-point or floating- 
point notation. Fixed-point notation uses N bits to represent a number I as 

ffix — sign x («„2” + ot n —i 2” 4 + • • • + otQ 2P + • • • + ot — m 2 m ) (2-1) 

where n + m — N — 2. That is, one bit is used to store the sign, with the 
remaining N — 1 bits used to store the a, values. The particular values for 
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N, m, and n are machine dependent. Integers are typically 4 bytes (32 bits) in 
length and in the range 

-2147,483,648 < 4B integer < 2147,483,647. 

The advantage of the representation (2.1) is that you can count on all fixed- 
point numbers to have the same absolute error of 2 ~ m ~ 1 (the term left off the 
right-hand end of (2.1)) The corresponding disadvantage is that small num- 
bers (those for which the first string of a values are zeros) have large relative 
errors. Because in the real world relative errors tend to be more important 
than absolute ones, integers are used mainly for counting purposes and in 
special applications (like banking). 

Most scientific computations use double-precision floating-point numbers. 

The floating-point representation of numbers on computers is a binary version 
of what is commonly known as "scientific" or "engineering" notation. For 
example, the speed of light c = +2.99792458 x 10 +8 m/ s in scientific notation. 

In engineering notation it has the forms +0.299792458 x 10 i 9 , 0.299795498 E 
10 9 , 0.299795498 e 10 9 , or 0.299795498 10 9 m/s. In any of the cases, the number 
out front is called the mantissa and contains nine significant figures . The power 
to which 10 is raised is called the exponent, with our explicit + signs included 
as a reminder that the exponent and mantissa may be negative. 

Floating-point numbers are stored on the computer as a concatenation (jux- 
taposition) of the sign bit, the exponent, and the mantissa. Because only a 
finite number of bits are stored, the set of floating-point numbers that the 
computer can store exactly, machine numbers, is much smaller than the set of 
real numbers. In particular, there is a maximum and minimum to machine 
numbers. If you exceed the maximum, an error condition known as overflow 
occurs; if you fall below the minimum, an error condition known as underflow 
occurs. 

The actual relation between what is stored in memory and the value of a 
floating-point number is somewhat indirect, with there being a number of 
special cases and relations used over the years [4]. In fact, in the past each 
computer operating system and each computer language would define its 
own standards for floating-point numbers. Different standards meant that the 
same program running correctly on different computers could give different 
results. While the results usually were only slightly different, the user could 
never be sure if the lack of reproducibility of a test case was due to the partic- 
ular computer being used, or to an error in the program's implementation. 

In 1987, the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers (IEEE) and the 
American National Standards Institute (ANSI) adopted the IEEE 754 standard 
for floating-point arithmetic. When the standard is followed, you can expect 
the primitive data types to have the precision and ranges given in Tab. 2.1. 

In addition, when computers and software adhere to this standard, and most 
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Tab. 2.1 The IEEE 754 standard for Java's primitive data types. 


Name 

Type 

Bits 

Bytes 

Range 

boolean 

Logical 

1 

1/8 

true or false 

char 

String 

16 

2 

'\u0000' <-> '\uFFFF' (ISO Unicode characters) 

byte 

Integer 

8 

1 

-128 +127 

short 

Integer 

16 

2 

-32,768 4-e +32,767 

int 

Integer 

32 

4 

-2, 147, 483, 648 +2, 147, 483, 647 

long 

Integer 

64 

8 

-9, 223, 372, 036, 854, 775, 808 
9, 223, 372, 036, 854, 775, 807 

float 

Floating 

32 

4 

±1.401298 x 10- 45 ±3.402923 x 10+ 38 

double 

Floating 

64 

8 

±4.94065645841246544 x 10~ 324 ^ 
±1.7976931348623157 x 10+ 308 


now do, you are guaranteed that your program will produce identical results 
on different computers. (However, because the IEEE standard may not pro- 
duce the most efficient code or the highest accuracy for a particular computer, 
sometimes you may have to invoke compiler options to demand that the IEEE 
standard is strictly followed for your test cases; after that you may want to 
run with whatever gives the greatest speed and precision.) 

There are actually a number of components in the IEEE standard, and differ- 
ent computer or chip manufacturers may adhere to only some of them. Nor- 
mally a floating-point number x is stored as 

Tfloat=(-l) S xl./x2 e - bias (2.2) 

that is, with separate entities for the sign s, the fractional part of the mantissa 
/, and the exponential field e. All parts are stored in binary form and occupy 
adjacent segments of a single 32-bit word for singles, or two adjacent 32-bit 
words for doubles. The sign s is stored as a single bit, with s = 0 or 1 for 
positive or negative signs. Eight bits are used to store the exponent e, which 
means that e can be in the range 0 < e < 255. The endpoints e = 0 and 
e — 255 are special cases (Tab. 2.2). Normal numbers have 0 < e < 255, and 
with them, the convention is to assume that the mantissa's first bit is a 1, and 
so only the fractional part / after the binary point is stored. The representations 
for subnormal numbers and the special cases are given in Tab. 2.2. 

The IEEE representations ensure that all normal floating-point numbers 
have the same relative precision. Because the first bit is assumed to be 1, it 
does not have to be stored, and computer designers need only recall that there 
is a phantom bit there to obtain an extra bit of precision. During the processing 
of numbers in a calculation, the first bit of an intermediate result may become 
zero, but this will be corrected before the final number is stored. In summary. 
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for normal cases, the actual mantissa (1./ in binary notation) contains an im- 
plied 1 preceding the binary point. 

Tab. 2.2 Representation scheme for IEEE Singles. 


Number name 

Values of s, e, and f 

Value of single 

Normal 

0 < e < 255 

(~l) s x 2 e - n7 x 1 ./ 

Subnormal 

e = 0, / ^ 0 

(— l) s x 2- m x O.f 

Signed Zero (±0) 

O 

II 

o 

II 

su 

(-l) s x 0.0 

+ 00 

s = 0, e = 255, / = 0 

+ INF 

— oo 

s = 1, e = 255, / = 0 

— INF 

Not a number 

s = u, e = 255, / ^ 0 

NaN 


Finally, in order to guarantee that the stored biased exponent e is always 
positive, a fixed number, called the bias, is added to the actual exponent p 
before it is stored as the biased exponent e. The actual exponent, which may 
be negative, is 

p — e — bias (2.3) 

Note that the values ±inf and NaN are not numbers in the mathematical 
sense, that is, objects that can be manipulated or used in calculations to take 
limits and such. Rather, they are signal to the computer and to you that some- 
thing has gone wrong and that the calculation should probably stop until you 
get things right. In contrast, the value —0 can be used in a calculation with no 
harm. Some languages may set unassigned variable to —0 as a hint that they 
have yet to be assigned, though it is best not to count on that! 

Example: IEEE Singles Representations 

To be more specific about the actual storage of floating-point numbers, we 
need to examine the two basic floating-point formats: singles and doubles. "Sin- 
gles" or floats is shorthand for single precision floating-point numbers, and "dou- 
bles" is shorthand for double precision floating-point numbers. Singles occupy 
32 bits overall, with 1 for the sign, 8 bits for the exponent, and 23 bits for 
the fractional mantissa (which gives 24-bit precision when the phantom bit is 
included). Doubles occupy 64 bits overall, with one for the sign, 10 for the 
exponent, and 53 for the fractional mantissa (for 54-bit precision). This means 
that the exponents and mantissas for doubles are not simply double those of 
floats, as we see in Tab. 2.1. In addition, the IEEE standard also permits ex- 
tended precision that goes beyond doubles, but this is all complicated enough 
without going into that right now. 
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To see this scheme in action, look at the 32-bit float represented by (2.2): 



s 

e 

/ 

Bit position: 

31 

30 23 

22 0 


The sign bit s is in bit position 31, the biased exponent e is in bits 30-23, and 
the fractional part of the mantissa / is in bits 22-0. Since eight bits are used to 
store the exponent e in (2.2) and 2 8 — 256, e has a range 

0 < e < 255 

with e = 0 or 255 as special cases. With the bias = 1 27| () , the actual exponent 


P = e io - 127 

and the full exponent p for singles has the range 
-126 < p < 127 
as indicated in Tab. 2.1. 

The mantissa / for singles is stored as the 23 bits in positions 22-0. For 
normal numbers, that is, numbers with 0 < e < 255, / is the fractional part of 
the mantissa, and therefore the actual number represented by the 32 bits is 

normal floating-point number = ( — l) s x 1 ./ x 2 e ~ 127 

Subnormal numbers have e — 0, / ^ 0. For these, / is the entire mantissa, so 
the actual number represented by these 32 bits is 

subnormal numbers = ( — l) s x 0./ x 2 e ~ 126 (2.4) 

The 23 bits 11122 — mo, which are used to store the mantissa of normal singles, 
correspond to the representation 

mantissa = 1 ./ = 1 + 11122 x 2 -1 + /« 2 i x 2~ 2 + • • • + niQ x 2 -23 (2.5) 

with 0 ./ used for subnormal numbers. The special e — 0 representations used 
to store ±0, ±00 are given in Tab. 2.2. 

To see how this works in practice, the largest positive normal floating-point 
number possible for a 32-bit machine has the maximum value for e (254), and 
the maximum value for /: 


Xmax = 01111111111111111111111111111111 

= ( 0 )( 1111 1111)(1111 1111 1111 1111 1111 111 ) 


( 2 . 6 ) 
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where we have grouped the bits for clarity. After putting all the pieces to- 
gether, we obtain the value shown in Tab. 2.1: 

s = 0 e — 1111 1110 = 254, p = e - 127 = 127, 

/ = 1.1111 1111 1111 1111 1111 111 = 1 +0.5 + 0.25+ ■ ■ • ~2, 

=>• (-l) s x 1 ./ x 2P =e " 127 ~2x 2 127 ~ 3.4 x 10 38 . (2.7) 

Likewise, the smallest positive floating-point number possible is subnormal 
(e = 0) with a single significant bit in the mantissa: 

0 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 001. 

This corresponds to 

s — 0 e — 0 p — e — 126 — — 126 
/ = 0.0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 001 = 2~ 23 
=>■ (-l) s x 0./ x 2P =e " 126 = 2~ 149 ~ 1.4 x 10~ 45 (2.8) 

In summary, single-precision (32 bit or 4-byte) numbers have 6-7 decimal 
places of significance and magnitudes in the range 

1.4 x 10~ 45 < single precision < 3.4 x 10 38 . 

Specific values are given in Tab. 2.1, and the special cases ±0 and ±oo are 
given in Tab. 2.3: 


Tab. 2.3 The IEEE single precision standard for special cases. 


Number 

s 

e 

/ 

+0 

0 

0000 0000 

0000 0000 00000 00000 00000 000 

-0 

1 

0000 0000 

0000 0000 00000 00000 00000 000 

+00 

0 

1111 1111 

0000 0000 00000 00000 00000 000 

— 00 

1 

1111 1111 

0000 0000 00000 00000 00000 000 


Doubles are stored as two 32-bit words, for a total of 64 bits (8B) overall. 
The sign occupies one bit, the biased exponent e 11 bits, and the fractional 
mantissa 52 bits: 



s 

e 

/ 

/ (cont) 

Bit position: 

63 

62 52 

51 32 

31 0 


As we see here, the fields are stored contiguously, with part of the mantissa 
/ stored in separate 32-bit words. The order of these words, and whether the 
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second word with / is the most-, or least-significant part of the mantissa, is 
machine dependent. For doubles, the bias is quite a bit larger than for singles, 

bias = llimilll 2 = 1023io 

so the actual exponent p = e — 1023. 

Tab. 2.4 Representation scheme for IEEE doubles. 


Number name 

Values of s, e, and / 

Value of double 

Normal 

0 < e < 2047 

(-l) s x 2 e - 1023 x l.f 

Subnormal 

e = 0, 0 

(-1 ) s x 2 ~ 1022 x 0 ./ 

Signed zero 

e = 0, / = 0 

(-l) s x 0.0 

+ 00 

s = 0, e = 2047, / = 0 

+ INF 

— oo 

s = 1, e = 2047, / = 0 

— INF 

Not a number 

s = u, e = 2047, / ^ 0 

NaN 


The bit patterns for doubles are given in Tab. 2.4, with the range and pre- 
cision given in Tab. 2.1. To summarize, if you write a program with doubles, 
then 64 bits (8 bytes) will be used to store your floating-point numbers. You 
will have approximately 16 decimal places of precision (1 part in 2 52 ) and mag- 
nitudes in the range 

4.9 x lO” 324 < double precision < 1.8 x 10 308 (2.9) 

If a single-precision number x is larger than 2 128 , a fault condition known 
as overflow occurs. If x is smaller than 2~ 128 , an underflow occurs. For over- 
flows, the resulting number x c may end up being a machine-dependent pat- 
tern, NAN (not a number), or unpredictable. For underflows, the resulting 
number x c is usually set to zero, although this can usually be changed via a 
compiler option. (Flaving the computer automatically convert underflows to 
zero is usually a good path to follow; converting overflows to zero may be 
the path to disaster.) Because the only difference between the representations 
of positive and negative numbers on the computer is the sign bit of one for 
negative numbers, the same considerations hold for negative numbers. 

In our experience, serious scientific calculations almost always require 64-bit 
(double precision) floats. And if you need double precision in one part of 
your calculation, you probably need it all over, and that also means double- 
precision library routines for methods and functions. 


2.8 

Over/Underflows Exercise 


1 . Consider the 32-bit, single-precision, floating-point number 
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s 

e 

/ 

Bit position: 

31 

0 

30 23 

0000 1110 

22 0 
1010 0000 0000 0000 0000 000 


(a) What are the (binary) values for the sign s, the biased exponent e, 
and the fractional mantissa /. (Hint: e\o — 14.) 

(b) Determine decimal values for the biased exponent e and the true 
exponent p. 

(c) Show that the mantissa of A equals 1.625 000. 

(d) Determine the full value of A. 

2. Write a program to test for the underflow and overflow limits (within a 
factor of 2) of your computer system and of your computer language. A 
sample pseudocode is 

— 

under = 1. over = 1. 
begin do N times 
under = under/2, 
over = over * 2. 

write out: loop number, under, over 
end do 


You may need to increase N if your initial choice does not lead to under- 
flow and overflow. Notice that if you want to be more precise regarding 
the limits of your computer, you may want to multiply and divide by a 
number smaller than 2. 

(a) Check where under- and overflow occur for single-precision 
floating-point numbers (floats). 

(b) Check where under- and overflow occur for double-precision 
floating-point numbers (doubles). 

(c) Check where under- and overflow occur for integers. Note, there is 
no exponent stored for integers, so the smallest integer corresponds 
to the most negative one. To determine the largest and smallest in- 
tegers, you need to observe your program's output as you explicitly 
pass through the limits. You accomplish this by continually adding 
and subtracting 1. (Integer arithmetic uses two s compliment arith- 
metic, so you should expect some surprises.) 


2.9 

Machine Precision (Model) 


A major concern of computational scientists is that the floating-point repre- 
sentation used to store numbers is of limited precision. In general for a 32- 
bit word machine, single-precision numbers usually are good to 6-7 decimal places 
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while doubles are good to 15-16 places. (Java and symbolic manipulation pro- 
grams let you store numbers with increased precision; that is, they increase 
the word size to the length needed to obtain the requisite precision.) To see 
how limited precision affects calculations, consider the simple computer ad- 
dition of two single-precision words: 

7 + 1.0 x 1(T 7 =? 

The computer fetches these numbers from memory and stores the bit patterns 
7 = 0 10000010 1110 0000 0000 0000 0000 000, (2.10) 

io ~ 7 = o onooooo noi ono ion mi 1001 010 (2.11) 

in zvorking registers (pieces of fast-responding memory). Because the exponents 
are different, it would be incorrect to add the mantissas, and so the exponent 
of the smaller number is made larger while progressively decreasing the man- 
tissa by shifting bits to the right (inserting zeros), until both numbers have the 
same exponent: 

10- 7 = 0 01100001 0110 1011 0101 1111 1100101 (O) 

= 0 01100010 0011 0101 1010 1111 1110010 (10) (2.12) 

= 0 10000010 0000 0000 0000 0000 0000 000 (0001101 • • • 0 

=>• 7 + 1.0 x 10" 7 = 7 (2.13) 

Because there is no more room left to store the last digits, they are lost, and 
after all this hard work, the addition just gives 7 as the answer. In other words, 
because a 32-bit computer only stores 6-7 decimal places, it effectively ignores 
any changes beyond the sixth decimal place. 

The preceding loss of precision is categorized by defining the machine preci- 
sion e m as the maximum positive number that, on the computer, can be added 
to the number stored as 1 without changing that stored 1 : 

1 c + e m = f lc (2.14) 

where the subscript c is a reminder that this is computer representation of 1 . 
Consequently, an arbitrary number x can be thought of as related to its the 
floating-point representation x c by 

x c = x(l ± e) |e| < e m 

where the actual value for e is not known. In other words, although some 
numbers are represented exactly (powers of 2), we should assume that all 
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single-precision numbers contain an error in their sixth decimal place, and 
that all doubles have an error in their 15th place. And as is always the case 
with errors, there is no way to know ahead of time what the error is, for if we 
could, then we would get rid of the error! Consequently, the arguments we 
put forth regarding errors are always approximate, and that is the best we can 
do. 

2.10 

Determine Your Machine Precision 


Write a program to determine the machine precision e m of your computer 
system (within a factor of 2 or better). A sample pseudocode is 


c 

eps = 1. 

begin do N times 


eps 

= eps/2. 

// Make smaller 

one 
end do 

V 

= 1. + eps 

II Write loop number, one, eps 


A Java implementation is given in Listing 2.2. 

Listing 2.2: The code Limits . java available on the CD which determines machine preci- 
sion within a factor of 2. Note how we skip a line at the beginning of each class or method, and 
how we align the closing brace vertically with its appropriate keyword (in bold). 

( ? 

// Limits, java: Determines machine precision 

public class Limits { 

public static void main( String [ ] args) { 

final int N = 60; 
int i ; 

double eps = 1 . , onePlusEps ; 

for ( i = 0; i < N; i=i + 1) { 

eps = eps/ 2.; 
onePlusEps = 1. + eps; 

System . out . println ( "onePlusEps = " +onePlusEps+" , eps = "+eps); 


I 


1. Check the precision for single-precision floating-point numbers. 

2. Check the precision for double-precision floating-point numbers. 

To print out a number in decimal format, the computer must make a conver- 
sion from its internal binary format. Not only does this take time, but unless 
the stored number is a power of 2, there is a concordant loss of precision. So if 
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you want a truly precise indication of the stored numbers, you need to avoid 
conversion to decimals and, instead, print them out in octal or hexadecimal 
format. 


2.11 

Structured Program Design 

Programming is a written art that blends elements of science, mathematics, 
and computer science into a set of instructions to permit a computer to ac- 
complish a scientific goal. Now that we are getting into the program-writing 
business, it is to your benefit to understand not only the detailed grammar of 
a computer language, but also the overall structures that you should be build- 
ing into your programs. As with other arts, we suggest that until you know 
better, you should follow some simple rules. Good programs should 

• give the correct answers; 

• be clear and easy to read, with the action of each part easy to analyze; 

• document themselves for the sake of readers and the programmer; 

• be easy to use; 

• be easy to modify and robust enough to keep giving the right answers; 

• be passed on to others to use and develop further. 


The main attraction of object-oriented programming (Chap. 4) is that it en- 
forces these rules, and others, automatically. An elementary way to make 
your programs clearer is to structure them. You may have already noticed that 
sometimes we show our coding examples with indentation, skipped lines, and 
braces placed strategically. This is done to provide visual clues to the func- 
tion of the different program parts (the "structures" in structured program- 
ming). Regardless of the compiler ignoring these visual clues, human readers 
are aided in understanding and modifying the program by having it arranged 
in a manner that not only looks good, but also makes the different parts of 
the program manifest to the eye. Even though the page limitation of a printed 
book keeps us from inserting as many blank lines and spaces as we would 
prefer, we recommend that you do as we say and not as we do! 

In Figs. 2.2 and 2.3 we present floivcharts that illustrate a possible program to 
compute projectile motion. A flowchart is not meant to be a detailed descrip- 
tion of a program, but instead is a graphical aide to help visualize its logical 
flow. As such, it is independent of computer language and is useful for devel- 
oping and understanding the basic structure of a program. We recommend 
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Fig. 2.2 A flowchart illustrating the basic components of a program to compute projectile 
motion. When writing a program, first map out the basic components, then decide upon the 
structures, and finally fill in the details (shown in Fig. 2.3). 



Fig. 2.3 A flowchart illustrating some of the details of a program to compute projectile motion. 
The basic components are shown in Fig. 2.2. 


that you draw a flowchart or (second best) write some pseudocode every time 
you write a program. Pseudocode is like a text version of a flowchart in that 
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it also leaves out details and instead focuses on the logic and structures; to 


illustrate: 

f 

Store g, Vo, and theta Calculate R and T 

' 

Begin time loop 

Print out ''not yet fired'' if t < 0 
Print out ''grounded'' if t > T 
Calculate, print x(t) and y(t) 

Print out error message if x > R, y > H 
End time loop 


End program 

V 



2.12 

Summing Series (Problem 3) 

A classic numerical problem is the summation of a series to evaluate a func- 
tion. As an instant, consider the power series for the exponential of a negative 
argument: 

2 2 

_ r X X° , . 

e J = l- x + — - — + ••• (exact) 

Your problem is to use this series to calculate e~ x for x = 0.1, 1, 10, 100, and 
1000, with an absolute error in each case of less than one part in 10 8 . While 
an infinite series is exact in a mathematical sense, to use it as an algorithm we 
must stop summing at some point, 

N (—x) n 

e~ x — - — j — (algorithm) (2-15) 

n = 0 

But how do we decide when to stop summing? (Do not even think of saying 
"When the answer agrees with the table or with the built-in library function.") 


2.13 

Numeric Summation (Method) 

Regardless of the algorithm (2.15) indicating that we should calculate (—x) n 
and then divide it by n !, this is not a good way to compute. On the one hand, n ! 
or (~x) n can get very large and cause overflows, even though the quotient of 
the two may not. On the other hand, powers and factorials are very expensive 
(time consuming) to evaluate on the computer. For these reasons, a better 
approach is to realize that each term in series (2.15) is just the previous one 
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times {—x)/n, and so to make just a single multiplication to obtain the new 
term: 

(— x) n (— x) (— . x) 

- — p— = — — => nth term = X (n — ljthterm. 

n! n (n — 1 ) ! n 

While we really want to ensure a definite accuracy for e~ x , that is not so 
easy to do. What is easy to do is to assume that the error in the summation 
is approximately the last term summed (this assumes no roundoff error). To 
obtain an absolute error of one part in 10 8 , we stop the calculation when 

Nth term 
sum 

where term is the last term kept in the series (2.15), and sum is the accumu- 
lated sum of all terms. In general, you are free to pick any tolerance level you 
desire, although if it is too close to, to smaller than, machine precision, your 
calculation may not be able to attain it. 

2.14 

Good and Bad Pseudocode 

A pseudocode for performing the summation is 
term = 1 , 

Initialize sum = 1, eps = 10 A ( — 8) 

do 

term = —term * x/i 
sum = sum + term 
while abs ( term/sum) > eps 
end do 

Write a program that implements this pseudocode for the indicated x val- 
ues. Present your results as a table with the heading 

x imax sum |sum - exp (-x) | / exp (-x) 

where exp (-x) is the value obtained from the built-in exponential function. 

The last column here is the relative error in your computation. Modify your 
code that sums the series in a "good way" (no factorials) to one that calculates 
the sum in a "bad way" (explicit factorials). 




2.15 

Assessment 


1. Produce a table as above. 
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2. Start with a tolerance of 10 8 as in (2.16). 

3. Show that for sufficiently small values of x your algorithm converges 
(the changes are smaller than your tolerance level), and that it converges 
to the correct answer. 

4. Do you obtain the number of decimal places of precision expected? 

5. Show that there is a range of somewhat large values of x for which the 
algorithm converges, but that it converges to the wrong answer. 

6. Show that as you keep increasing x you will reach a regime where the 
algorithm does not even converge. 

7. Repeat the calculation using the "bad" version of the algorithm (the one 
that calculates factorials), and compare the answers. 

8. Set your tolerance level to a number close to machine precision, and see 
how this affects your conclusions. 
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3 

Errors and Uncertainties in Computations 


Whether you are careful or not, errors and uncertainties are always a part of computa- 
tion. Some errors are the ones that humans inevitably make, but some are introduced 
by the computer. Computer errors arise because of the limited precision with zvhich 
computers store numbers, or because programs can get things wrong. Although it sti- 
fles creativity to keep thinking "error" when approaching a computation, it certainly 
is a waste of time to ivork zvith residts that are meaningless ("garbage") because of 
errors. In this chapter we examine some of the errors and uncertainties introduced 
by the computer. 


3.1 

Living with Errors (Problem) 

Let us say you have a program of significant complexity To gauge why errors 
may be a concern for you, imagine a program with the logical flow: 

start — > Hi — > U2 —»•••—> U n —> end (3.1) 

where each unit U might be a step. If each unit has probability p of being 
correct, then the joint probability P of the whole program being correct is P = 
p n . Let us say we have a large program with n — 1000 steps, and that the 
probability of each step being correct is p — 0.9993. This means that you end 
up with P = j, that is, a final answer that is as likely wrong as right (not a 
good way to do science). The problem is that, as a scientist, you want a result 
that is correct — or at least in which the uncertainty is small. 


3.2 

Types of Errors (Theory) 

Four general types of errors exist to plague your computations: 

Blunders or bad theory: Typographical errors entered with your program 

or data, running the wrong program or having a fault in your reasoning 
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(theory), using the wrong data file, and so on. (If your blunder count starts 
increasing, it may be time to go home or take a break.) 

Random errors: Errors caused by events such as fluctuation in electronics due 
to power surges, cosmic rays, or someone pulling a plug. These may be rare 
but you have no control over them and their likelihood increases with running 
time; while you may have confidence in a 20-second calculation, a week-long 
calculation may have to be run several times to check reproducibility. 


Approximation errors: Errors arising from simplifying the mathematics so 
that a problem can be solved or approximated on the computer. They include 
the replacement of infinite series by finite sums, infinitesimal intervals by fi- 
nite ones, and variable functions by constants. For example. 
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— e x + £(x,N) 


(3.2) 


where £(x,N) is the approximation error. Because the approximation error 
arises from the application of the mathematics, it is also called algorithmic error. 
The approximation error clearly decreases as N increases, and vanishes in the 
N — > oo limit. Specifically for (3.2), because the scale for N is set by the value 
of x, the small approximation error requires N>i So if J and N are close in 
value, the approximation error will be large. 


Roundoff errors: Imprecisions arising from the finite number of digits used 
to store floating-point numbers. These "errors" are analogous to the uncer- 
tainty in the measurement of a physical quantity encountered in an elemen- 
tary physics laboratory. The overall error arising from using a finite num- 
ber of digits to represent numbers accumulates as the computer handles more 
numbers, that is, as the number of steps in a computation increases. In fact, 
the roundoff error causes some algorithms to become unstable with a rapid 
increase in error for certain parameters. In some cases, the roundoff error 
may become the major component in your answer, leading to what com- 
puter experts call garbage. For example, if your computer kept four decimal, 
then it would store 1/3 as 0.3333 and 2/3 as 0.6667, where the computer has 
"rounded off" the last digit in 2/3. Accordingly, if we ask the computer to as 
simple a calculation as 2(1/3) — 2/3, it produces 

2(1) - § = 0.6666 - 0.6667 = -0.0001 ^ 0 (3.3) 

So even though the result is small, it is not 0, and if we repeat this type of 
calculation millions of times, the answer might not even be small. 

When considering the precision of calculations, it is good to recall those dis- 
cussions of significant figures and scientific notation given in your early physics 
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or engineering classes. For computational purposes, let us consider how the 
computer may store the floating-point number: 

a = 11223344556677889900 = 1.12233445566778899 x 10 19 (3.4) 

Because the exponent is stored separately and is a small number, we can as- 
sume that it will be stored in full precision. The mantissa may not be stored 
completely, depending on the word length of the computer and whether we 
declare the word to be stored in single or double precision. In double precision 
(or real* 8 on a 32-bit machine or double), the mantissa of a will be stored in 
two words, the most significant part representing the decimal 1.12233, and the 
least significant part 44556677. The digits beyond 7 may be lost. As we see be- 
low, when we perform calculations with words of fixed length, it is inevitable 
that errors get introduced into the least significant parts of the words. 


3.3 

Model for Disaster: Subtractive Cancellation 


An operation performed on a computer usually only approximates the ana- 
lytic answer because the numbers are stored only approximately. To demon- 
strate the effect of this type of uncertainty, let us call x c the computer repre- 
sentation of the exact number x. The two are related by 

x c ~x(l + e x ) (3.5) 

where e x is the relative error in x c , which we expect to be of a similar mag- 
nitude to the machine precision e m . If we apply this notation to the simple 
subtraction a — b — c, we obtain 


a = b — c 


a. 


~b c -c c ce b( 1 + e b ) - c(l + e c ) 


a c 1 .. b c 

— — 1 + £ b e c 

Cl Cl Cl 


(3.6) 


We see from (3.6) that the resulting error in a is essentially a weighted average 
of the errors in b and c, with no assurance that the terms will cancel. Of special 
importance here is to observe that the error in the answer a increases when we 
subtract two nearly equal numbers (b « c), because then we are subtracting off 
the most significant parts of both numbers and leaving the error-prone least 
significant parts: 

If you subtract two large numbers and end up with a small one, there will 

be less significance in the small one. 

In terms of our error analysis, if the answer from your subtraction a is small, 
it must mean b ~ c and so 


def 


b b 

l + -(e b -e c ) 1 + -max(|e fc |, \e c 


a 


1 + € t 


(3.7) 
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This shows that even if the relative errors in b and c may cancel somewhat, 
they are multiplied by the large number b / a, which can significantly magnify 
the error. Because we cannot assume any sign for the errors, we must assume 
the worst (the "max" in (3.7)). 

We have already seen an example of subtractive cancellation in the power 
series summation e~ x ~ 1 — x + x 2 / 2+ ■■ ■ in Chap. 3. For large x, the early 
terms in the series are large, but because the final answer must be very small, 
these large terms must subtract each other away to give the small answer. 
Consequently, a better approach for calculating e x eliminates subtractive can- 
cellation by calculating e x , and then setting e~ x — 1 / e x . As you should check 
for yourself, this improves the algorithm, but does not make it good because 
there is still a roundoff error. 


3.4 

Subtractive Cancellation Exercises 


1. Remember back in high school when you learned that the quadratic 
equation 


ax 2 + bx + c = 0 


(3.8) 


has an analytic solution that can be written as either 


* 1,2 


— b ± Vb 2 — Aac 
la 


or 


x 12 - 


-2c 

b ± Vb 2 — Aac 


(3.9) 


Inspection of (3.9) indicates that subtractive cancellation (and conse- 
quently an increase in error) arises when b 2 Aac because then the 
square root and its preceding term nearly cancel for one of the roots. 


(a) Write a program that calculates all four solutions for arbitrary val- 
ues of a, b, and c. 

(b) Investigate how errors in your computed answers become large as 
the subtractive cancellation increases, and relate this to the known 
machine precision. (Hint: A good test case employs a — 1, b — 1, 
c = 10~ n ,n = 1,2,3,....) 

(c) Extend your program so that it indicates the most precise solutions. 


2. As we have seen, subtractive cancellation occurs when summing a series 
with alternating signs. As another example, consider the finite sum: 



2N 


n = 1 


n 

n + 1 


(3.10) 
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If you sum the even and odd values of n separately, you get two sums 


,(2) fgn-l f 2 n 

N 1 9 n ^ 4- 


(3.11) 


All terms are positive in this form with just a single subtraction at the 
end of the calculation. Even this one subtraction and its resulting can- 
cellation can be avoided by combining the series analytically: 


c(3) _ 
°N ~ 


N 1 

y ~ 

“i 2n(2n + 1) 


(3.12) 


While all three summations S 1 1 ' , S !2 ' , and S ,2i are mathematically equal, 
this may not be true numerically. 

(a) Write a single-precision program that calculates S^ 1 ', S l2i , and S^ 3 '. 

(b) Assume S' 2 ' to be the exact answer. Make a log-log plot of the 
relative error versus number of terms, that is, of log 10 |(S)! — 
Sj^)/Sj^|, versus log 10 (M). Start with N — 1 and work up to 
N — 1,000,000. (Recall, log 10 x = In x / In 10.) 

(c) See whether straight-line behavior for the error occurs in some re- 
gion of your plot. This indicates that the error is proportional to 
some power of N. 

3. In spite of the power of your trusty computer, calculating the sum of 
even a simple series may require some thought and care. Consider the 
two series 


N 1 

s (up) = y -, 

VI 


n = 1 


g(down) 


1 


E 

n—N 


i 

n 


Both series are finite as long as N is finite, and when summed analyt- 
ically, it does not matter if you sum the series upward or downward. 
Nonetheless, because of the roundoff error, the numerical S (up) 7^ S^ down ^. 

(a) Write a program to calculate S (up) and S ! ‘ lowrd as functions of N. 

(b) Make a log-log plot of (S (up) - S (down) ) / ( | S (up) | + | S (down) | ) divided 
by the sum versus N. 

(c) Observe the linear regime on your graph and explain why the 
downward sum is more precise. 
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3.5 

Model for Roundoff Error Accumulation 

Let us start by seeing how error arises in a single multiplication of the com- 
puter representation of two numbers: 

a = b x c => a c — b c x c c = b(l + e&) x c(l + e c ) 

=> — — (1 + £fc)( 1 + £c) — 1 + cj, + e c (3.13) 

where we ignore very small e 2 terms. 1 This is just the basic rule of error prop- 
agation from elementary physics or engineering laboratory: you add the un- 
certainties in each quantity involved in an analysis in order to determine the 
overall uncertainty. As before, the safest assumption is that there is no cancel- 
lation of error, that is, that the errors add in absolute value. 

There is a useful model for approximating how the roundoff error accumu- 
lates in a calculation involving a large number of steps. We view the error in 
each step as a literal "step" in a random walk, that is, a walk for which each 
step is in a random direction. As we derive and simulate in Chap. 11 the total 
distance covered in N steps of length r, is, on average, 

R « VNr (3.14) 

By analogy, the total relative error e ro arising after N calculational steps each 
with the machine precision error e m , is, on average, 

e m « VN (3.15) 

If the roundoff errors in a particular algorithm do not accumulate in a ran- 
dom manner, then a detailed analysis is needed to predict the dependence of 
the error on the number of steps N. In some cases there may be no cancel- 
lation and the error may increase like Ne m . Even worse, in some recursive 
algorithms, where the production of errors is coherent, such as the upward 
recursion for Bessel functions, the error increases like NL 

Our discussion of errors has an important implication for a student to keep 
in mind before being impressed by a calculation requiring hours of supercom- 
puter time. A fast computer may complete 10 ll) floating-point operations per 
second. This means a program running for 3 h performs approximately 10 14 
operations. Therefore, if the roundoff error accumulates randomly, after 3 h 
we expect a relative error of 10 7 e m . For the error to be smaller than the answer, 
we need e m < 1 0 7 , which means double-precision calculations. 

1 We thank B. Gollsneider for informing us of an error in an earlier 
version of this equation. 
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3.6 

Errors in Spherical Bessel Functions (Problem) 


Accumulating roundoff errors often limits the ability of a program to perform 
accurate calculations. Your problem is to compute the spherical Bessel and 
Neumann functions ji(x) and n/(x). These are, respectively, the regular (non- 
singular at the origin) and irregular solutions of the differential equation 


x 2 /"(x) + 2x/'(x) + x 2 — 1(1 + 1) fix) = 0 


(3.16) 


and are related to the Bessel function of the first kind by ji(x) — 
V 7r/2x/ n+ i/ 2 (x). Spherical Bessel functions occur in many physical prob- 
lems, for example; the jfs are part of the partial wave expansion of a plane 
wave into spherical waves, 

OO 

e ikl = £ f z ( 2 / + l )j l (kr) P,( cos0) (3.17) 

1=0 


where 9 is the angle between k and r. Figure 3.1 shows what the first few jfs 
look like, and Tab. 3.1 gives some explicit values. For the first two l values, 
explicit forms are 


jo(x) = + 
n 0 (x) = - 


sm x 

h(x) = 

sm x 

i 

COS X 

(3.18) 

X 

X z 

X 

COS X 

«l(x) = 

COS X 

sin x 

(3.19) 

X 

X 2 

X 


3.7 

Numeric Recursion Relations (Method) 

The classic way to calculate ji(x) would be by summing its power series for 
small values of x/l, and its asymptotic expansion for large values. The ap- 
proach we adopt here is quicker and has the advantage of generating the 
spherical Bessel functions for all l values at one time (for fixed x). It is based 
on the recursion relations: 

21 + 1 

il+i(x) = ——jfx) (x) (up) (3.20) 

21 + 1 

jl-i(x) = — - — ji(x) - ji + i(x) (down) (3.21) 

Equations (3.20) and (3.21) are the same relation, one written for upward re- 
currence from small to large /, and the other for downward recurrence from 
large to small l. With just a few additions and multiplications, a recurrence re- 
lation permits a rapid and simple computation of the entire set of jfs for fixed 
x and all l. 
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x 

Fig. 3.1 The first four spherical Bessel functions / ; (x) as functions of x. Notice how for small 
x, the values for increasing I become progressively smaller. 


To recur upward for fixed x, we start with the known forms for /g and j\ , 
(3.18), and use (3.20). As you yourself will see, this upward recurrence usually 
starts working pretty well but then fails. The reason for the failure can be seen 
from the plots of ji(x) and ri[(x) versus x (Fig. 3.1). If we start at x « 2 and 
l — 0, then we see that as we recur fr up to larger 1 values with (3.20), we are 
essentially taking the difference of two "large" numbers to produce a "small" 
one. This process suffers from subtractive and always reduces the precision. 
As we continue recurring, we take the difference of two "small" numbers with 
large errors and produce a smaller number with yet larger relative error. After 
a while, we are left with only roundoff error (garbage). 

.(c) 

To be more specific, let us call /) the numerical value we compute as an 
approximation for ji(x). Even if we start with pure //, after a short while the 
computer's lack of precision effectively mixes in a bit of tij (x): 

j\ C) = jl(x) + eni(x) (3.22) 

This is inevitable because both fr and H; satisfy the same differential equation, 
and on that account, the same recurrence relation. The admixture of «/ be- 
comes a problem if the numerical value of n/(x) is much larger than that of 
jl(x). Then even a minuscule amount of a very large number may be large. 
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Tab. 3.1 Approximate values for spherical Bessel functions of orders 3, 5, and 8 (from 
Maple). 


X 

k{x) 

k{x) 

k(x) 

0.1 

+9.518519719 x KT 6 

+9.616310231 x 10“ 10 

+2.901200102 x 10~ 16 

i 

+9.006581118 x 10~ 3 

+9.256115862 x 10~ 05 

+2.826498802 x 10~ 08 

10 

-3.949584498 x KT 1 

-5.553451162 x 10~ 01 

+1.255780236 x 10+°° 


In contrast, if we use the upward recurrence relation (3.20) to produce the 
spherical Neumann function «/, there is no problem. In that case we are com- 
bining small numbers to produce larger ones (Fig. 3.1), a process that does not 
contain subtractive cancellation, and so we are always working with the most 
significant parts of the numbers. 

The simple solution to this problem ( Miller's device) is to use (3.21) for down- 
ward recursion starting at a large value of 1 . This avoids subtractive cancella- 
tion by taking small values of ji + \ (x) and j\ (x) and producing a larger jj_i (x) 
by addition. While the error may still behave like a Neumann function, the 
actual magnitude of the error will decrease quickly as we move downward to 

smaller l values. In fact, if we start iterating downward with arbitrary values 

•(c) *(c) 

for and j L , and after a short while we arrive at the correct l dependence 

•(c) 

for this value of x. Although the numerical value of j 0 so obtained will not 

•(c) 

be correct because it depends upon the arbitrary values assumed for j y L L and 
(c) 

/) , we know from the analytic form (3.18) what the value of /q(x) should be. 
In addition, because the recurrence relation is a linear relation between the fa's, 
we need only normalize all the computed values via 

;r m alized(x) = /“^(x) X (3-23) 

Jo (*) 

Accordingly, after you have finished the downward recurrence, you normal- 
ize all ji values. 


3.8 

Implementation and Assessment: Recursion Relations 

A program implementing recurrence relations is most easily written using 
subscripts. If you need to polish up your skills with subscripts, you may want 
to study our program Bessel . java in Listing 3.1 before writing your own. 
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Listing 3.1 : The code Bessel . java that determines spherical Bessel functions by down- 
ward recursion (you should modify this to also work by upward recursion). Note that the com- 
ments (beginning with //) are on the right and are ignored by the compiler. 

// Bessel, java: Spherical Bessels via up and down recursion 
import java . io . * ; 
public class bessel ( 

// Global class variables 

public static double xmax = 40., xmin = 0.25, step = 0.1; 
public static int order = 10, start = 50; 

public static void main(String [] argv) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException ( 

double x; 

PrintWriter w = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "Bessel . dat" ) , true); 

// Step thru x values 

for ( x = xmin; x <= xmax; x += step ) 

w. println(" " +x+" "+down(x, order, start) ); 

System . out . println ( "data stored in Bessel.dat"); 

) // End main 

public static double down (double x, int n, int m) ( // Recur down 

double scale ; 

double j [] = new doublejstart + 2]; 
int k; 

// Start with anything 

j [m + 1 ] = j [m] = 1 . ; 

for ( k = m; k>0 ; k — ) j [k-1] = ( (2 . *k + l .) /x) * j [k] - j [k + 1]; 

// Scale solution to known j 10] 

scale = (Math, sin (x) /x) /j [ 0 ] ; 
return j [n] * scale ; 


1. Write a program that uses both upward and downward recursion to cal- 
culate ji (x) for the first 25 l values for x — 0.1, 1, 10. 

2. Tune your program so that at least one method gives "good" values 
("good" means a relative error ~ 10 -10 ). See Tab. 3.1 for some sample 
values. 

3. Show the convergence and stability of your results. 

4. Compare the upward and downward recursion methods, printing out /, 
]f p) , /f own) , and the relative difference |/j up) - /f own) | / |/j up) | + |/ ; (down) | . 

5. The errors in computation depend on x, and for certain values of x, both 
up and down recursions give similar answers. Explain the reason for 
this and what it tells you about your program. 
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3.9 

Experimental Error Determination (Problem) 

Numerical algorithms play a vital role in computational physics. You start 
with a physical theory or mathematical model, you use algorithms to convert 
the mathematics into a calculational scheme, and, finally, you convert your 
scheme into a computer program. Your problem is to take a general algo- 
rithm, and decide 

1. Does it converge? 

2. How precise are the converged results? 

3. How expensive (time consuming) is it? 


3.10 

Errors in Algorithms (Model) 


On first thought you may think "What a dumb problem! All algorithms con- 
verge if enough terms are used, and if you want more precision then just use 
more terms." Well, some algorithms may be asymptotic expansions that just 
approximate a function in certain regions of parameter space, and only con- 
verge up to a point. Yet even if a uniformly convergent power series is used 
as the algorithm, including more terms will decreases the algorithmic error 
but increase the roundoff errors. And because the roundoff errors eventu- 
ally diverge to infinity, the best we can hope for is a "best" approximation. 
"Good" algorithms are good because they yield an acceptable approximation 
in a small number of steps, thereby not giving the roundoff error time to grow 
large. 

Let us assume that an algorithm takes N steps to get a good answer. As a 
rule of thumb, the approximation (algorithmic) error decreases rapidly, often 
as the inverse power of the number of terms used: 


a 

£aptx ~ NP 


(3.24) 


Here a and j 6 are empirical constants that would change for different algo- 
rithms, and may be only approximately constant as N — > oo. The fact that the 
error must fall off for large N is just a statement that the algorithm converges. 
In contrast to this algorithmic error, roundoff errors tend to grow slowly and 
somewhat randomly with N. If the roundoff errors in the individual steps of 
the algorithm are not correlated, then we know from our previous discussion 
that we can model the accumulation of error as a random walk with step size 
equal to the machine precision e m , 

£ io — V 


(3.25) 
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Indeed this is the slow growth with N we expect from the roundoff error. The 
total error in a computation would be the sum of the two: 


t'tot — £aprx "h C 




(3.26) 


We expect the first term to be the larger of the two for small N, but ultimately 
to be overcome by the slowly growing second term. As an example, in Fig. 5.4 
we present a log-log plot of the relative error in numerical integration using 
the Simpson integration rule (Chap. 5). 

We use the log 10 of the relative error because its negative tells us the number 
of decimal places of precision obtained. 2 As a case in point, let us assume that 
A is the exact answer and A(N) the computed answer. If 


A- A(N) 
A 


10 9 then 


lo §10 


A-A(N) 

A 


-9 


(3.27) 


We see in Fig. 5.4 that the error does show a rapid decrease for small N, consis- 
tent with an inverse power law (3.24). In this region the algorithm is converg- 
ing. Yet as N keeps increasing, the error starts looking somewhat erratic, yet 
with a slow increase on average. In accordance with (3.26), in this region the 
roundoff error has grown larger than the approximation error and will con- 
tinue to grow for increasing N. Clearly then, the smallest total error would 
be obtained if we can stop the calculation at the minimum near 10 ” 14 , that is, 
when e aprx ~ e ro . 

In realistic calculation you would not know the exact answer; after all, if you 
did, then why would you bother with the computation? However, you may 
know the exact answer for a similar calculation, and you can use that similar 
calculation to perfect your numerical technique. Alternatively, now that you 
understand how the total error in a computation behaves, you should be able 
to look at a table or, better yet, graph (Fig. 5.4) of your answer, and deduce the 
manner in which your algorithm is converging. Specifically, at some point you 
should see that your answer begins to change only in the digits several places 
to the right of the decimal point, with that place moving further to the right 
as your calculation executes more steps. Eventually, however, as the number 
of steps gets truly large, the roundoff error should lead to some fluctuation in 
some high decimal place, and then to a decrease in stability of your answer. 
You should quit the calculation before this occurs. 

Based upon the previous reasoning, another approach is to assume that the 
exact answer to your problem is A, while that obtained by your algorithm af- 
ter N steps is A(N). The trick then is to examine the behavior of the computed 

2 Note that most computer languages set their log function to In = 

log^. Yet since x = f *, the conversion to base 10 is simply 

log 10 x = In x / In 10. 
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A(N) for values of N large enough for the approximation to be converging ac- 
cording to (3.24), that is, so that 

A(N) ~ A+ (3.28) 

but not that large so that the roundoff error term in (3.26) dominates. We then 
run our computer program with 2 N steps, which should give a better answer 
still. If the roundoff error is not yet dominating, then we can eliminate the 
unknown A by subtraction: 

A(N) - A(2N) (3.29) 

To see if these assumptions are correct, and determine what level of pre- 
cision is possible for the best choice of N, you would plot log 10 \ ( A(N) — 
A(2N) / A(2N) | versus log 10 N, similar to what we have done in Fig. 5.4. If 
you obtain a rapid straight-line drop off, then you know you are in the region 
of convergence and can deduce a value for [i from the slope. As N gets larger, 
you should see the graph change from the previous straight line decrease to a 
slow increase as the roundoff error begins to dominate. Before this is a good 
place to quit. In any case, now you are in control of your error. 


3.11 

Minimizing the Error (Method) 


In order to see more clearly how different kinds of errors enter into a compu- 
tation, let us examine a case where we know a and /3, for example. 


-aprx — 


N 2 


£tot 


~ VNe„ 


(3.30) 


where the total error is the sum of roundoff and approximation errors. This 
total error is a minimum when 


detot 

~dN~ 


= 0 


5 4 

N 2 = — 

€m 


(3.31) 


For a single-precision calculation ( e m ~ 10 7 ), the minimum total error occurs 
when 


5 

N2 


4 

~ lF 7 


N ~ 1099 =► etot - 4 x 10" 6 (3.32) 


This shows that for a typical algorithm, most of the error is due to roundoff. 
Observe, too, that even though this is the minimum error, the best we can 
do is to get some 40 times machine precision (the double-precision results are 
better). 
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Seeing that the total error is mainly the roundoff error cx \/~N, an obvious 
way to decrease the error is to use a smaller number of steps N. Let us assume 
that we do this by finding another algorithm that converges more rapidly with 
N, for example, one with the approximation error behaving like 


C'aprx — 


2 

N* 


(3.33) 


The total error is now 


£tot — £RO + Capprx — + \ZNe m 

The number of points for the minimum error is found as before. 


(3.34) 


de tot 
~dbf 


9 

N? 


N ~ 67 =► e to t - 9 x 10“ 7 (3.35) 


The error is now smaller by a factor of 4, with only ^ as many steps needed. 
Subtle are the ways of the computer. In this case it is not that the better 
algorithm is more elegant, but rather, by being quicker and using fewer steps, 
it produces less roundoff error. 


Exercise: Repeat the preceding error estimates for double precision. □ 


3.12 

Error Assessment 


As you have seen in the previous chapter, the mathematical definition of the 
exponential function e~ x is 


2 2 

y „ X X° 

= 1 - x + — - — + 


2! 3! 


= E 

n — 0 


(-*)'' 

n\ 


(3.36) 


As long as x 2 < oo, this series converges in the mathematical sense. Accord- 
ingly, a first attempt at an algorithm to compute the exponential might be 


e 


—X 


N 


E 

n—0 


(-*)" 

n\ 


(3.37) 


Clearly for (3.37) to be a good algorithm, we need to have the first ignored 
term, (— x) N+1 / (N + 1)!, to be small in comparison to the sum we are com- 
puting. This is expected to occur for x values at which the numerical summa- 
tion is converging to an answer. In addition, we also need to have the sum of 
all the ignored terms to be small compared to the sum we are keeping, and the 
sum we are keeping to be a good approximation to the mathematical sum. 
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While, in principle, it should be faster to see the effects of error accumula- 
tion in this algorithm by using single-precision numbers (floats) in your pro- 
gramming, C and Java tend to use double-precision mathematical libraries, 
and so it is hard to do a pure single-precision computation. Accordingly, do 
these exercises in double precision, as you should for all scientific calculations 
involving floating-point numbers. 


1. Write a program that calculates e~ x as the finite sum (3.37). (If you have 
done this in the previous chapter, then you may reuse that program and 
its results.) 


2. Calculate your series for x < 1 and compare it to the built-in function 
exp (x) (you may assume that the built-in exponential function is exact). 
You should pick an N for which the next term in the series is no more 
than 10~ 5 6 7 of the sum up to that point. 


l (~*) N+1 

(N + l)! 


< 1(T 7 


N 


E 

n—0 


(-*)” 

n\ 


(3.38) 


3. Examine the terms in the series for x — 10 and observe the significant 
subtractive cancellations that occur when large terms add together to 
give small answers. In particular, print out the near-perfect cancellation 
at n ~ x — 1. 

4. See if better precision is obtained by being clever and using exp(— x) = 
l/exp(x) for large x values. This eliminates subtractive cancellation, 
but does not eliminate all roundoff errors. 

5. By progressively increasing x from 1 to 10, and then from 10 to 100, use 
your program to determine experimentally when the series starts to lose 
accuracy, and when the series no longer converges. 

6. Make a series of graphs of the error versus N for different values of x. 

Because this series summation is such a simple and correlated process, the 
roundoff error does not accumulate randomly as it might for a more compli- 
cated computation, and we do not obtain the error behavior (3.28). To really 
see this error behavior, try this test with the integration rules discussed in 
Chap. 5. 
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4 

Object-Oriented Programming: Kinematics 0 


In this chapter we provide examples of object-oriented programming (OOP) 
using the C++ language. Even though this subject fits in well with our ear- 
lier discussion of programming principles, we have put it off until now and 
marked it as optional (the ©) since we do not use explicit OOP in the projects 
and because it is difficult for the new programmer. However, we suggest that 
everyone read through Section 4.2.1. 


4.1 

Problem: Superposition of Motions 

The isotropy of space implies that motion in one direction is independent of 
motion in other directions. So, for example, when a soccer ball is kicked, we 
have acceleration in the vertical direction and simultaneous, yet independent, 
uniform motion in the horizontal direction. In addition, Galilean invariance 
(velocity independence of Newton's laws of motion) tells us that when an 
acceleration is added in to uniform motion, the distance covered due to the 
acceleration adds to the distance covered by uniform motion. 

Your problem is to use the computer to describe motion in such a way that 
velocities and accelerations in each direction are treated as separate entities or 
objects, independent of motion in other directions. In this way the problem 
is viewed consistently by both the programming philosophy and the basic 
physics. 


4.2 

Theory: Object-Oriented Programming 

We will analyze this problem from an object-oriented programming view- 
point. While the objects in OOP are often graphical on a computer screen, the 
objects in our problem are the motions in each dimension. By reading through 
and running the programs in this project, you should become familiar with the 
concepts of OOP. 
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4 . 2.1 

OOP Fundamentals 

Object-oriented programming (OOP) has a precise definition. The concept is 
general and the object can be a component of a program with the properties of 
encapsulation, abstraction, inheritance, and polymorphism (to be defined shortly). 
Of interest to us is OOP's programming paradigm, which aims to simplify 
writing large programs by providing a framework for reusing components 
developed and tested in previous problems. A true object-oriented language 
has four characteristics [5,6]: 

Encapsulation: The data and the methods used to produce or access the data 
are encapsulated into an entity called an object. For our ID problem, we 
take the data as the initial position and velocity of the soccer ball, and 
the object as the solution x(t ) of the equations of motion that gives the 
position of the ball as a function of time. As part of the OOP philosophy, 
data are manipulated only via distinct methods. 

Abstraction: Operations applied to objects must give expected results ac- 
cording to the nature of the objects. For example, summing two matrices 
always gives another matrix. The programmer can in this way concen- 
trate on solving the problem rather than on details of implementation. 

Inheritance: Objects inherit characteristics (including code) from their ances- 
tors, yet may be different from their ancestors. In our problem, motion 
in two dimensions inherits the properties of ID motion in each of two 
dimensions, and accelerated motion inherits the properties of uniform 
motion. 

Polymorphism: Different objects may have methods with the same name, yet 
the method may differ for different objects. Child objects may have mem- 
ber functions with the same name but properties differing from those of 
their ancestors. In our problem, a member function archive, which con- 
tains the data to be plotted, will be redefined depending on whether the 
motion is uniform or accelerated. 


4.3 

Theory: Newton’s Laws, Equation of Motion 

Newton's second law of motion relates the force vector F acting on a mass m 
to the acceleration vector a of the mass: 


F = ma 


(4.1) 
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When the vectors are resolved into Cartesian components, each component 
yields a second-order differential equation: 

d 2 x- 

F > = m ^T ( z — 1/2,3) (4.2) 

If the force in the x direction vanishes, F x — 0, the equation of motion (4.2) has 
a solution corresponding to uniform motion in the x direction with a constant 
velocity Vo x : 

x = x Q + v 0x t (4.3) 

Equation (4.3) is the base or parent object in our project. If the force in the y 
direction also vanishes, then there also will be uniform motion in the y direc- 
tion: 


y = Vo + v 0y t (4.4) 

In our project we consider uniform x motion as a parent and view the y motion 
as a child. 

Equation (4.2) tells us that a constant force in the x direction causes a con- 
stant acceleration a x in that direction. The solution of the x equation of motion 
with uniform acceleration is 

X = x 0 + V 0 xt + \a x t 2 (4.5) 

For projectile motion without air resistance, we usually have no x acceleration 
and a negative y acceleration due to gravity, a,, = —g — —9.8 m/s 2 . The y 
equation of motion is then 

y = yo + V 0 yt - \gt 2 (4.6) 

We define this accelerated y motion to be a child to the parent uniform x mo- 
tion. 


4.4 

OOP Method: Class Structure 

The class structure we use to solve our problem contains the objects: 

Parent class UmlD: ID uniform motion for given initial conditions. 

Child class Um2D: 2D uniform motion for given initial conditions. 

Child class Am2d: 2D accelerated motion for given initial conditions. 


The member functions include 
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x: position after time t, 

archive: creator of a file of position versus time. 

For our projectile motion, encapsulation is the combination of the initial condi- 
tions (xq, v x q) with the member functions used to compute x(f). Our member 
functions are the creator of the class of uniform ID motion UmlD, its destructor 
~ UmlD, and the creator x (t) of a file of x as a function of time t. Inheri- 
tance is the child class Um2D for uniform motion in both x and y directions, 
it being created from the parent class UmlD of ID uniform motion. Abstraction 
is present (although not used powerfully) by the simple addition of motion 
in the x and y directions. Polymorphism is present by having the member 
function that creates the output file be different for ID and 2D motions. In 
our implementation of OOP, the class Am2D for accelerated motion in two di- 
mensions inherits uniform motion in two dimensions (which, in turn, inherits 
uniform ID motion), and adds to it the attribute of acceleration. 


4.5 

Implementation: Uniform ID Motion, unimld.cpp 

For ID motion we need a program that outputs positions along a line as a 
function of time, (x, t). For 2D motion we need a program that outputs posi- 
tions in a plane as a function of time (x,y,t). Time varies in discrete steps of 
At =delt = T/N, where the total time T and the number of steps N are input 
parameters. We give here program fragments that can be pasted together into 
a complete C++ program (the complete program is on the diskette). 

Our parent class UmlD of uniform motion in one dimension contains 


xOO: 

the initial position. 

delt: 

the time step. 

vxO: 

the initial velocity. 

time: 

the total time of the motion. 

steps: 

the number of time steps. 


To create it, we start with the C++ headers: 


/ 

#include <stdio.h> 

/* Input— output 

libe 

*/ 


#include <stdlib .h> 

/* Math 

libe 

*/ 



The encapsulation of the data and the member functions is achieved via 

Class UmlD: 
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4.5.1 

Uniform Motion in ID, Class UmID 


class UmID { 


/* Create 

base 

class 


*/ 






public : 






double xOO , delt , 

vx,time; /* Initial 

position , 

elo city , dt 

*/ 

int steps; 


/* 

Time 

steps 

*/ 

UmlD( double xO, double dt , double vxO , double 

ttot); /* 

Const 

■ u ct or 

*/ 

~UmlD( void ) ; 


/* Class 

Dest 

rue tor 

*/ 

double x(double 

tt); 


/* 

x(t) 

*/ 

void archive () 

1; 

; /* 

send x vs 

t to 

fi l e 

*/ 


Next, the variables xO, delt, vx, and time are initialized by the constructor of 
the class UmID: 

UmID: :UmlD( double xO, double dt , double vxO,double ttot) { 

/* Constructor UmID */ 

xOO = xO; 
delt = dt ; 
vx = vxO ; 
time = ttot ; 
steps = ttot/ delt ; 

I 

After that, we make the destructor of the class, which also prints the time 
when the class is destroyed: 

UmID: : ~UmlD( void ) { /* Destructor of class UmID */ 

printf ( "Class UmID destroyed \ n"); 

I 

Given the initial position xq, the member function returns the position after 
time dt: 

double UmID: : x ( double tt) { /* x=xO+dt*v 

*/ 

return x00+tt*vx; 

I 

The algorithm is implemented in a member routine, and the positions and 
times are written to the file MotionlD . dat: 

void UmID: : archive () { /* Produce x vs t file 

*/ 

FILE *pf; 
int i ; 

double xx , tt ; 

if ( (pf = fopen ( "MotionlD . dat ", "w+" ) ) — - NULL ) { 

printf ( "Could not open file \ n"); 
exit (1) ; 
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tt = 0.0; 

for ( i = 1; i <= steps; i++ ) { 

xx = x ( 1 1 ) ; /* Computes x=xO+t*v */ 

fprintf(pf," %f %f \ n",tt,xx); 
tt = tt + delt ; 

1 

fclose ( pf ) ; 



#include <stdio.h> #include <stdlib ,h> class UmlD { 

/» Base class created */ 

public : 

double xOO , delt , vx, time; /* Initial conditions , parameters */ 

int steps; /» Time step */ 

/* constructor */ 

UmlD( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot); 

-UmlD(void); /* Class destructor */ 

double x(double tt); /* x=xo+v*t */ 

void archive (); /* Send x vs t to file */ 

}; 

/* UmlD Constructor */ 

UmlD: :UmlD( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot) { 
xOO = xO; 
delt = dt; 
vx = vxO ; 
time = ttot ; 
steps = ttot/delt ; 

} 

UmlD: : ~UmlD( void ) { /» Class UmlD destructor */ 

printf ( "Class UmlD destroyed \ n"); 


double UmlD: : x ( double tt) { 


A x=x0+dt*v */ 
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return xOO+tt*vx; 

i 

void UmlD: : archive ( ) { A Produce x vs t file */ 

FILE *pf; 

int i ; 

double xx , tt ; 

if ( (pf = fopen ( "MotionlD . dat" , "w+"))==NULL ) { 
printf ( "Could not open file \ n"); 

exit (1) ; 

1 

tt = 0.0; 

for ( i = 1; i <= steps; i++ ) { 

xx = x(tt); A computes x=xO+t*v */ 

fprintf (pf , "%f %f \ n" , tt , xx); 
tt = tt + delt ; 


fclose (pf ) ; 



4 . 5.3 

Class Um2D: Uniform Motion in 2D 

To include another degree of freedom, we define a new class that inherits the 
x component of uniform motion from the parent UmlD, as well as the y compo- 
nent of uniform motion from the parent UmlD. The new data for the class are 
the initial y position yOO and the velocity in the y direction vyO. A new mem- 
ber y is included to describe the y motion. Note, in making the constructor 
of the Um2D class, that our interest in the data y versus x leads to the member 
archive being redefined. This is polymorphism in action. 


class Um2D : public UmlD ( 

A Child class , parent UmlD 

*/ 

public : 

A Data accessible to other code */ 

double yOO , vy; /* member functions accessible to all */ 

Um2D( double xO, double dt , double 

vxO, double ttot, double yO, double 

vyO ) ; 

~Um2D( void ) ; 

A destructor of UmlD class */ 

double y(double tt); 

A Added motion for 2D */ 

void archive () ; 

1; 

v 

A redefinition for 2D */ 


Observe how the Um2D constructor initializes the data in UmlD, yOO, and vy: 


Um2D: :Um2D( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double tott , 
double yO, double vyO): 

UmlD(xO , dt , vxO , tott ) { 

yOO = yO; 
vy = vyO ; 

I 


The destructor of the new class is 
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Um2D: : ~Um2D( void ) { 

printf ( "Class Um2D is destroyed \ n"); 


The new member of class Um2D accounts for the y motion: 

double Um2D: : y(double tt) { 
return y00+tt*vy; 

I 


The new member function for two dimensions contains the data of the y and 
x positions, and incorporates the polymorphism property of the objects: 


r 

void Um2D: : archive ( ) ( 

\ 

/* Uniform motion in 2D 

*/ 


FILE * pf ; 


int i ; 


double xx, yy, tt ; 


if ( (pf = fopen ( "Motion2D . dat " , "w+' 

' ) ) == NULL ) | 

printf ( "Could not open file \ n" ); 


exit (1) ; 


) 

tt = 0.0; 


for (i = 1; i <= steps; i++) { 


xx = x ( 1 1 ) ; 

A uses member function x */ 

yy = y(tt); 

A add the second dimension */ 

f printf (pf , "%f %f \ n" , yy, xx); 


tt = tt + delt ; 


t 

fclose (pf ) ; 

1 


The differences with the previous main program are the inclusion of the y 
component of the motion and the constructor unimotxy of class type Um2D: 


main ( ) ( 

double inix , iniy , inivx , inivy, dtim , ttotal; 

inix = 5.0; 

dtim = 0.1; 

inivx = 10.0; 

ttotal = 4.0; 

iniy = 3.0; 

inivy = 8.0; 

A class constructor */ 

Um2D unimotxy ( inix , dtim, inivx, ttotal, iniy, inivy); 

unimotxy. archive () ; A To obtain file of y vs x */ 


) 
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4.5.4 

Implementation: Projectile Motion, Child Accm2D, accm2d.cpp 


Consider now the problem of the motion of a soccer ball kicked at (. x,y ) — 
(0, 0) with initial velocity (vq Xi VQ y ) =(14,14) m/ s. This is, of course, motion 
of a projectile in a uniform gravitational field which we know is described by 
a parabolic trajectory. We define a new child class Ac cm2 D derived from the 
parent class Um2D that adds acceleration to the motion. The first part of the 
program is the same as the one for uniform motion in two dimensions, but 
now there is an extension with the class Ac cm2 d: 


#include <stdio.h> #include <stdlib ,h> class UmlD { 

A Base class created */ 

public : 

double xOO , delt , vx,time; A Initial conditions , parameters */ 

int steps; A Time steps to write in file */ 

A Constructor */ 

UmlD( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot); 

-UmlD(void); A Destructor */ 

double x(double tt); A x=xo+v* dt */ 


I; 


void archive () ; 


A send x vs t to file */ 


A Constructor */ 

UmlD: :UmlD( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot) ( 
xOO = xO; 
delt = dt; 
vx = vxO ; 
time = ttot ; 
steps = ttot/delt ; 


UmlD: : ~UmlD( void ) { A Destructor of the class UmlD */ 

printf ( "Class UmlD destroyed \ n"); 


double UmlD: : x( double tt) 

*/ 


A x=xO+dt*v 


return x00+tt*vx; 


A Produce file of x vs t */ 


void UmlD: : archive ( ) { 

FILE * pf ; 
int i ; 

double xx , tt ; 

if ( (pf = fopen ( "MotionlD . dat" , "w+" ) ) == NULL ) { 

printf ( "Could not open file \ n "); 
exit (1) ; 


tt =0.0; 

for (i = 1; i< = steps; i ++) { 

xx = x( tt ) ; 

fprintf (pf , "%f %f \ n ",tt,xx); 
tt = tt + delt ; 


A x=xO+dt*v, change xO */ 
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fclose (pf ) ; 


class Um2D : public UmlD { A Child class Um2D, parent UmlD */ 

public: A Data: code; functions: all members */ 

double y00,vy; 

A constructor of Um2D class */ 

Um2D( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot , double yO , 
double vyO) ; 

~Um2D(void) ; A destructor of Um2D class */ 

double y(double tt ) ; 

void archive (); A redefine member for 2D */ 

I; 

A Construct class UnCD */ 

Um2D: :Um2D( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot, 

double yO , double vyO ) :UmlD( xO , dt , vxO , ttot) ( 

yOO = yO; 
vy = vyO ; 


Um2D: : ~Um2D( void ) | 

printf ( "Class Um2D is destroyed \ n "); 


double Um2D: : y( double tt) { 
return yOO+tt*vy; 


void Um2D: : archive ( ) { 

FILE * pf ; 

int i ; 

double xx, yy, tt; 

A now in 2D, still uniform */ 

if ( (pf = fopen ( "Motion2D . dat" , "w+" ) ) == NULL ) { 
printf ( "Could not open file \ n "); 
exit (1) ; 

1 

tt = 0.0; 

for ( i = 1; i <= steps; i++ ) ( 

xx = x(tt); A uses member function x */ 

yy = y(tt); A adds second dimension */ 

fprintf( pf,"%f %f \ n ",yy,xx ); 
tt = tt + delt ; 

} 

fclose (pf ) ; 


4 . 5.5 

Accelerated Motion in Two Directions 

A child class Ac cm2 D is created from the parent class Um2D. It will inherit uni- 
form motion in two dimensions and add acceleration in both the x and y di- 
rections. It has member functions: 
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1. Constructor of class. 

2. Destructor of class. 

3. A new member xy that gives the x and y components of acceleration. 

4. An archive to override the member function of same name in the parent 
class for 2D uniform motion. 

class Accm2D : public Um2D { 
public : 

double ax, ay; 

Accm2D( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot , double yO , 
double vyO, double accx, double accy); 

~Accm2D( void ) ; 

void xy( double *xxac, double *yyac, double tt); 
void archive () ; 

I; 

Observe the method used to initialize the classes Am2d and um2D: 

Accm2D :: Accm2D( double xO , double dt , double vxO , double ttot, 
double yO , double vyO , double accx , doubleaccy): 

Um2D(xO, dt , vxO , ttot, yO , vyO) { 
ax = accx; 
ay = accy ; 

I 

Accm2D: : ~ Accm2D( void ) { 

printf(" Class Accm2D destroyed \ n "); 

I 

Next we introduce a member function to show the inheritance of the parent 
class functions xpox and y and to include the two components of acceleration: 

void Accm2D: : xy( double *xxac, double *yyac, double tt) { 
double dt2 ; 
dt2 = 0.5* tt * tt ; 

*xxac = x(tt) + ax*dt2; 

*yyac = y(tt) + ay*dt2; 

I 

To override archive (which creates the data file), we redefine archive to take into 
account the acceleration: 

void Accm2D :: archive ( ) { 

FILE * pf ; 
int i ; 

double tt , xxac , yyac; 

if ( (pf = fopen( "Motion.dat" , "w+") ) == NULL ) { 

printf ( "Could not open file \ n "); 
exit (1) ; 
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tt = 0.0; 

for(i = 1 ; i <=steps ; i ++) { 

xy(&xxac , &yyac , tt); 
fprintf (pf , "%f %f \ n ",xxac, yyac); 
tt = tt + delt ; 

} 

fclose ( pf ) ; 


Next a file is produced with the y and x positions of the ball as functions of 
time: 

( 

main ( ) ( 

double inix , iniy , inivx , inivy, aclx , acly , dtim , ttotal ; 

inix = 0.0; 

dtim = 0.1; 

inivx = 14.0; 

ttotal = 4.0; 

iniy = 0.0; 

inivy = 14.0; 

aclx = 0.0; 

acly = —9.8; 

Accm2D acmo2d(inix, dtim, inivx, ttotal, iniy, inivy, aclx, acly); 
printf(" \ n "); 
p r i n t f ( " \ n "); 

acmo2d . archive () ; 

I 


4.6 

Assessment: Exploration, shms.cpp 

The superposition of independent simple harmonic motion in each of two di- 
mensions can be studied with OOP. Define a class ShmX for harmonic motion 
in the x direction: 

x = A x sin (cv x t + tp x ) (4.7) 

where A x is the amplitude, co x is the angular frequency, and (p x is the phase. 
Define another class Shmy for independent harmonic motion in the y direction: 

y = Ay sin(oy + cpy ) (4.8) 

Now employ the concept of multiple inheritance to define a child class shmXY 
of both ShmX and ShmY. It should have a member function to write a file with 
the x and y positions at several times (which can then be used to plot Lissajous 
figures). To obtain multiple inheritance use class ShmXY : public ShmX, 
public ShmY. To obtain the constructor, use something like this: 
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5 

Integration 


5.1 

Problem: Integrating a Spectrum 

Problem: An experiment has measured dN(t)/dt, the number of particles 

per unit time entering a counter. Your problem is to integrate this spectrum 
to obtain the number of particles N( 1) that entered the counter in the first 
second: 

N < ] > = L' dJ JT dl ™ 

Although the integrand we will give you later can be integrated analytically, 
we wish to evaluate (5.1) for an arbitrary integrand. 


5.2 

Quadrature as Box Counting (Math) 


The integration of a function may require some cleverness to do analytically, 
but it is relatively straightforward on a computer. A traditional way to do 
numerical integration by hand is to take a piece of graph paper and count 
the number of boxes or quadrilaterals lying below a curve of the integrand. 
For this reason numerical integration is also called numerical quadrature, even 
when it becomes more sophisticated than simple box counting. The Riemann 
definition of an integral is the limit of the sum over boxes as the width h of the 
box approaches zero: 



lim 

h^O 


h 


( b—a)/h 

E /(**) 


i= 1 


(5.2) 
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Fig. 5.1 The integral f* f(x) dx is the area under the graph of f(x) from a to b. Here we 
break up the area into four regions of equal widths. 


The numerical integral of a function f(x) is approximated as the equivalent 
of a finite sum over boxes of height f(x) and width zvf. 

r b N 

/ f{x)dx « £f( x i)wi (5.3) 

Ja i = l 

which is similar to the Riemann definition (5.2), except that there is no limit to 
infinitesimal box size. Equation (5.3) is the standard form for all integration 
algorithms; the function f(x) is evaluated at N points in the interval [a,b], 
and the function values /; = f(Xj) are summed with each term in the sum 
weighted by Wj. While, in general, the sum in (5.3) will give the exact integral 
only when N — > oo, for polynomials it may be exact for finite N. The different 
integration algorithms amount to different ways of choosing the points and 
weights. Generally, the precision increases as N gets larger, with the round- 
off error eventually limiting the increase. Because the "best" approximation 
depends on the specific behavior of f(x), there is no universally best approxi- 
mation. In fact, some of the automated integration schemes found in subrou- 
tine libraries will switch from one method to another until they find one that 
works well. 

In general, you should not attempt a numerical integration of an integrand 
that contains a singularity without first removing the singularity by hand. 1 

1 In Chap. 30 we show how to remove such a singularity even when 
the integrand is unknown. 
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You may be able to do this very simply by breaking the interval down into 
several subintervals, so the singularity is at an endpoint where a Gauss point 
never falls, or by a change of variable: 


j \x\f(x)dx 

f o 

= J f(—x)dx + 

f f(x)dx 
1 0 

(5.4) 

j x 1/3 dx — j 

( 3 y 3 dy (; y 

= x 1/3 ) 

(5.5) 

r 1 f(x)dx 

.n f l fiy-y 2 ) d y 

(y 2 = 1 - x). 

(5.6) 

Jo V 1 — X 2 

Jo y/2-y 2 



Likewise, if your integrand has a very slow variation in some region, you 
can speed up the integration by changing to a variable that compresses that 
region and places few points there. Conversely, if your integrand has a very 
rapid variation in some region, you may want to change to variables that ex- 
pand that region to ensure that no oscillations are missed. 


Tab. 5.1 Elementary weights for uniform-step integration rules. 


Name 

Degree 

Elementary weights 

Trapezoid 

1 

(1,1) | 

Simpson's 

2 

(1,4,1)| 

3 

8 

3 

(1,3, 3, 1)| h 

Milne 

4 

(14,64,24,64, 14) ^ 


5.3 

Algorithm: Trapezoid Rule 

The trapezoid and Simpson integration rules use values of f(x) at evenly 
spaced values of x. They use N points x, ( i = 1,1V), evenly spaced at a dis- 
tance h apart throughout the integration region [a, b] and include the endpoints. 
This means that there are N — 1 intervals of length h: 

h = ^ Xi = a + ( i - 1 )h i — l,N (5.7) 

Notice that we start our counting at i = 1, and that Simpson's rule requires an 
odd number of points N. 

The trapezoid rule takes the integration interval i and constructs a trapezoid 
of width h in it (Fig. 5.2). This approximates f(x) by a straight line in that 
interval i, and uses the average height (_/) + /, + \)/2 as the value for /. The 
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Fig. 5.2 Straight-line sections used for the trapezoid rule. 



x 

Fig. 5.3 Two parabolas used in Simpson's rule. 


area of a single trapezoid is in this way 



Kfi + fi+i) 

2 


\hfi + \hfi + \ 


(5.8) 


In terms of our standard integration formula (5.3), the "rule" in (5.8) is for 
N = 2 points with weight W{ = \ (Tab. 5.1). 

In order to apply the trapezoid rule to the entire region [a, b\, we add the 
contributions from each subinterval: 



2/1 + h h + h h + 


■ hfu - 1 + -/n 


(5.9) 


You will notice that because each internal point gets counted twice, it has a 
weight of h, whereas the endpoints get counted just once and on that account 
have weights of only li/2. In terms of our standard integration rule (5.32), we 
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interval from —1 to +1, in which case 

J ^(kx 2 + fix + 7 )dx = y + 27 

But we notice that 

/(-!) = «- 0 + 7 /( 0) = 7 /(l) = a + J 6 + 7 

=► g = Mj+izll — /(0) /!_ /!l ) /( ■ n 7-/(0) 


(5.13) 


(5.14) 


In this way we can express the integral as the weighted sum over the values 
of the function at three points: 


/y +P , +7K v=£</> + 4f> + ffl 


(5.15) 


Because three values of the function are needed, we generalize this result to 
our problem by evaluating the integral over two adjacent intervals, in which 
case we evaluate the function at the two endpoints and the middle (Tab. 5.1): 


rXj+h rXj+n rXj 

/ f(x)dx — / f(x)dx + / f(x)dx 
JXj—h J Xj Jxj—h 


rXj+h 


h 4 h h 
— 3/t—i + -y/i + 3/1+1 


(5.16) 


Simpson's rule requires the elementary integration to be over pairs of inter- 
vals, which in turn requires that the total number of intervals be even or the 
number of points N be odd. In order to apply Simpson's rule to the entire 
interval, we add up the contributions from each pair of subintervals, counting 
all but the first and last endpoints twice: 


f f{x)dx 
J a 


h 4/z 2h 4/2 4/2 h 

3/1 + y/2 + y/ 3 + y/ 4 + • • • + y/N-l + j/n (5.17) 


In terms of our standard integration rule (5.3), we have 


IVj = 


h 4 h 2 h Ah 

3' T ' T ' T ' 


Ah h 

■' T 3 


The sum of these weights provides a useful check on your integration: 


N 


Yj w i = (N-l)h 

i = 1 


(5.18) 


(5.19) 


Remember that the number of points N must be odd for Simpson's rule. 
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5.5 

Integration Error (Analytic Assessment) 


In general, you want to choose an integration rule that gives an accurate an- 
swer using the least number of integration points. We obtain a feel for the 
absolute approximation or algorithmic error E and the relative error e, by ex- 
panding f(x) in a Taylor series around the midpoint of the integration inter- 
val. We then multiply that error by the number of intervals N to estimate the 
error for the entire region [a, b] . For the trapezoid and Simpson's rules this 
yields 



We see that the third derivative term in Simpson's rule cancels (much like 
the central difference method in differentiation). Equations (5.20) are illumi- 
nating by showing how increasing the sophistication of an integration rule 
leads to an error that falls off with a higher inverse power of N, yet that is 
also proportional to higher derivatives of /. Consequently, for small inter- 
vals and f(x) functions with well-behaved high derivatives, Simpson's rule 
should converge more rapidly than the trapezoid rule. 

To be more specific, we assume that after N steps the relative roundoff error 
is random and of the form 


e IO « VNe m (5.21) 

where e m is the machine precision, e ~ 10 7 for single precision and e ~ 
10~ 15 for double precision. Because most scientific computations are done 
with doubles, we will assume double precision. We want to determine an 
N that minimizes the total error, that is, the sum of the approximation and 
roundoff errors. 


£tot — £ro + ^approx 


(5.22) 


This occurs, approximately, when the two errors are of equal magnitude, 
which we approximate even further by assuming that the two errors are equal: 


C' ro — ^approx — 


£ 


trap,simp 


/ 


(5.23) 


To continue the search for optimum N for a general function /, we set the scale 
of function size and the lengths by assuming 





r(n) 

~T 


i 


b — a — 1 


(5.24) 
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The estimate (5.23), when applied to the trapezoid rule, yields 


V N£m ^ 

f( 2 \b — a) 3 1 

fN 2 N 2 

(5.25) 

=► N s 

« 7 — T2/5 = (1/10- 15 ) 275 - 10 6 , 
\€m ) 

(5.26) 

£ro ^ 

s VNe m = 10" 12 

(5.27) 


The estimate (5.23), when applied to Simpson's rule yields 


=> N 


/( 4 J(fc — a) 5 _ 1 


/N 4 N 4 ' 

_ (1/10- 15 ) 279 = 2154, 


(5.28) 

(5.29) 


=>• e m « VNe m = 5x 10” 14 (5.30) 

These results are illuminating in that they show how 

• Simpson's rule is an improvement over the trapezoid rule; 

• it is possible to obtain an error close to machine precision with Simpson's 
rule (and with other higher order integration algorithms); 

• obtaining the best numerical approximation to an integral is not ob- 
tained by letting N — > oo, but with a relatively small N < 1000. 


Tab. 5.2 Types of Gaussian integration rules. 


Integral 

Name 

Integral 

Name 

/-i /(y)dy 
f-^- yl F(y)dy 
fo°° e -^F(y)dy 

Gauss 

Gauss-Hermite 
Associated Gauss-Laguerre 

r 1 F(y) dv 
■ Ll y 

So e ~ y F(y)dy 

Gauss-Chebyshev 

Gauss-Laguerre 


5.6 

Algorithm: Gaussian Quadrature 


It is often useful to rewrite the basic integration formula (5.3) such that we 
separate a weighting function W(x) from the integrand: 


rb rb N 

/ f(x)dx= / W(x)g(x)dx S3 Yj ZV iS( x i) 
J Cl J Cl j ^ 


(5.31) 
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In the Gaussian quadrature approach to integration, the N points and weights 
are chosen to make the approximation error actually vanish for g(x), a 2 N — 1 
degree polynomial. To obtain this incredible optimization, the points x, end 
up having a very specific distribution over [a, b] . 

In general, if g(x) is smooth, or can be made smooth by factoring out some 
W(x), Gaussian algorithms produce higher accuracy than lower order ones, 
or conversely, the same accuracy with a fewer number of points. If the func- 
tion being integrated is not smooth (for instance, if it contains noise), then 
using a higher order method such as Gaussian quadrature may well lead to 
lower accuracy. Sometimes the function may not be smooth because it has 
different behaviors in different regions. In these cases it makes sense to inte- 
grate each region separately and then add the answers together. In fact, some 
of the "smart" integration subroutines will decide for themselves how many 
intervals to use and what rule to use in each interval. 

All the rules indicated in Tab. 5.2 are Gaussian with the general form (5.31). 

We can see that in one case the weighting function is an exponential, in an- 
other a Gaussian, and in several an integrable singularity. In contrast to the 
equally spaced rules, there is never an integration point at the extremes of the 
intervals, yet all of the points and weights change as the number of points N 
changes. 

Although we will leave it to the references on numerical methods for the 
derivation of the Gauss points and weights, we note here that for ordinary 
Gaussian (Gauss-Legendre) integration, the points y, turn out to be the N 
zeros of the Legendre polynomials, with the weights related to the derivatives, 
Pjv(yi) = 0, and iv j = 2/ ([(1 — yf)[P N (t/z)] 2 ]- Subroutines to generate these 
points and weights are standard in mathematical function libraries, are found 
in tables sue h as those in [7], or can be computed. The gauss subroutines we 
provide on the CD also scale the points to a specified region. As a check that 
your points are correct, you may want to compare them to the four-point set 
in Tab. 5.3. 

Tab. 5.3 Points and weights for four-point Gaussian quadrature 


±y; 

Wi 

0.33998 10435 84856 

0.65214 51548 62546 

0.86113 63115 94053 

0.34785 48451 37454 
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5.6.1 

Mapping Integration Points 


Our standard convention (5.3) for the general interval [a, b] is 



N 

E /(*>»■ 


i=i 


(5.32) 


With Gaussian points and weights, the y interval — 1 < y,- < 1 must be mapped 
onto the x interval a < x < b. Here are some mappings we have found useful 
in our work. In all cases (y,-, wd are the elementary Gaussian points and 
weights for the interval [—1, 1], and we want to scale to x with various ranges: 


1. [—1,1] — ► [a,b\ uniformly, = midpoint: 


b + a b — a 

*i = —z~ + —x— Vi 


b — a / 
Wj — IV: 


lx = 


=> / K x)d ~ 2 

2. [0 — » oo], a - midpoint: 

1+3 h 


b — a r 1 




Xj = a- 


2 a / 

Wi — — — W; 


■1 -Vi (1 -Vi) 21 

3. [—oo — ¥ oo], scale set by a: 


Xj = a- 


Vi 


IV; — 


2^2 ZV i 

i * 


«(i + yf ). 

i -y? ‘ (i -vf) 

4. [b ^ co] a + 2b = midpoint: 
a + 2b + ay 


X; = 


2 (b + a) 

IV; — -nr —IV; 


1 -yi (1 -Vi) 2 1 

5. [0 — » b ], ab/(b + a) — midpoint: 

ab( 1 + y,) 2 ab 1 


X; — 


b + a — (b — a)y ; 


W; — 


(b + a — (b — a)y;) 


2 w i 


(5.33) 

(5.34) 

(5.35) 

(5.36) 

(5.37) 

(5.38) 


As you can see, even if your integration range extends out to infinity, there 
will be points at large but not infinite x. As you keep increasing the number 
of grid points N, the last x, get larger but always remains finite. 
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5.6.2 

Gauss Implementation 


Listing 5.2: integGauss . java integrates the function f(x) via Gaussian quadrature with 
points and weights generated by the method gauss, which is the same for all applications. 
The parameter eps controls the level of precision desired and should be set by the user, as 

should the value for job, which controls the mapping of the Gauss points to (a,b). 



// IntegGauss . java : Gauss quadrature , need include gauss method 
import java.io.*; // Location of PrintWriter 

public class IntegGauss { 

static final double max_in = 1001; // Numb intervals 

static final double vmin = 0., vmax = 1.; // Int ranges 

static final double ME = 2.7182818284590452354E0 ; // Euler's const 

public static void mainf String [ ] argv) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

int i ; 

double result ; 

PrintWriter t = new PrintWriter ( 

new FileOutputStream (" IntegGauss . dat ") , true); 
for ( i=3; i <= max_in; i += 2) { 
result = gaussintfi, vmin, vmax); 

t.println("" + i + " " + Math, abs ( result — 1 + 1/ME)); 

} 

System . out . println ( "Output in IntegGauss.dat"); 

1 

// f(x) 

public static double f (double x) (return (Math. exp(— x) ) ; } 

public static double gaussint (int no, double min, double max) ( 
int n; 

double quadra = 0.; 

double w[] = new double[2001] , x[] = new double [200 1 ] ; 

Gauss . gauss (no, 0, min, max, x, w) ; // Returns pts & wts 

for ( n=0; n < no; n++ ) { 

quadra += f (x [n] ) *w[n ] ; } // Calculate integral 

return (quadra); 


Write a double-precision program to integrate an arbitrary function numer- 
ically using the trapezoid rule, the Simpson rule, and Gaussian quadrature. 
For our problem we assume exponential decay so that there actually is an 
analytic answer: 


dm = p - t 

dt 



(5.39) 


In Listing 5.2 we give an example of a program that calls the gauss method. 
Note that the gauss method is contained in the Gauss class file, which is 
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a different class file than the one containing int Gauss. Consequently, as is 
Java's conventions, the gauss method is called as Gauss . guass, where Gauss 
is the name of the class containing gauss. In Listing 5.3 we show the class file 
Gauss, java containing a method gauss, java that computes the Gaussian 
points and weights. 


Listing 5.3: The program integGauss . java integrates the function f(x) via Gaussian 
quadrature. The points and weights are generated in the method gauss, which is the same 
for all applications. However, the parameter eps, which controls the level of precision de- 
sired, should be set by the user, as should the value for job, which controls the mapping of 
the Gauss points onto arbitrary intervals (they are generated for — 1 < x < 1). 

// gauss, java Gaussian quadrature points and weights 

public class Gauss) 

public static void gauss(int npts , int job, double a, double b, 

double x[] , double w[]) { 

int m = 0 , i = 0 , j = 0; 

double t = 0., tl = 0. , pp = 0. , pi = 0. , p2 = 0. , p3 = 0. , xi ; 
double eps = 3.E — 14; // Accuracy : ADJUST! 

m = ( npts + 1) / 2; 
for ( i=l; i <= m; i++ ) ( 

t = Math, cos (Math. PI *(( double) i —0.25) /(( double) npts + 0.5)); 
tl = 1; 

while (( Math, abs ( t—tl ) ) >= eps) { 
pi = 1. ; p2 = 0. ; 

for ( j =1; j <= npts; j ++ ) ( 

p3 = p2; p2 = pi ; 

pi = ((2 .*( double) j — 1)* t *p2 — (( double ) j — 1.) *p3) / ((double) j ) ; 

I 

pp = npts *( t *pl— p2) /( t * t — 1.) ; 
tl = t ; t = tl - pl/pp; 

I 

x [ i — 1] = — t; x[npts— i] = t; 

w[ i — 1] = 2./((l. — t*t)*pp*pp) ; 

wjnpts— i] =w[i— 1]; 

System . out . println ( " x[i-l]"+ x [ i — 1] +" w " +w[npts— i]); 

} 

if (job==0) ( 

for ( i =0; i < npts ; i++ ) ( 

x [ i ] = x [ i ] * ( b— a ) / 2 . + (b + a)/2.; 

w[ i ] = w[ i ] * (b— a) /2. ; 

I 

} 

if (job==l) ( 

for ( i =0; i < npts; i++ ) ( 

xi=x [ i ] ; 

x [ i ] = a*b*(l. + xi) / (b + a — (b— a ) * xi ) ; 

w[ i ] = w[ i ] *2 . * a*b*b / ((b + a — (b— a) * xi ) *(b+a — (b— a ) *xi ) ) ; 


if (job==2) { 

for ( i =0; i < npts; i++ ) ( 

xi=x [ i ] ; 
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x[i] = (b*xi + b + a + a) / (1. — xi); 
w[ i ] =w[i]*2.*(a + b) / ( ( 1 . — xi ) *(1. — xi ) ) ; 


return ; 


5.7 

Empirical Error Estimate (Assessment) 

Compute the relative error e — | (numeric-exact) / exact | for the trapezoid rule, 
Simpson's rule, and Gaussian quadrature. You should observe that 

e ~ CN tt =>- log e — a log N + constant (5.40) 

This means that a power-law dependence appears as a straight line on a log- 
log plot, and that if you use log 10 , then the ordinate on your log-log plot will 
be the negative of the number decimal places of precision in your calculation. 

1. Present your data in the tabular form, 

N e T e s e G 

“To t rr r - 


with spaces or tabs separating the fields. Try N values of 2, 10, 20, 40, 80, 
160, (Hint: These are even numbers, which may not be the assump- 

tion of every rule.) 

2. Make a plot of log 10 e versus log 10 N that gives the number of decimal 
places of precision obtained for each value of N. To illustrate, if e ~ 
10- 3 * * * 7 , then log 10 e ~ — 7. 

3. Use your plot or table to estimate the power-law dependence of the error 

e on the number of points N and to determine the number of decimal 

places of precision in your calculation. Do this for both the trapezoid 

and Simpson rules, and for both the algorithmic and the roundoff error 

regimes. (Note that it may be hard to reach the roundoff error regime for 
the trapezoid rule because the approximation error is so large.) 
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N 

Fig. 5.4 Log-log plot of the error in integration of exponential decay using the trapezoid rule, 
Simpson's rule, and Gaussian quadrature, versus the number of integration points N. Approxi- 
mately seven decimal places of precision are attainable with single precision (shown here) and 
1 5 places with double precision. 


5.8 

Experimentation 

Try two integrals for which the answers are less obvious: 

r2n r2n 

F\ — sin(100x)dx, F 2 = / sin x (100xWx (5.41) 

Jo Jo 

Explain why the computer may have trouble with these integrals. 


5.9 

Higher Order Rules (Algorithm) 

As done with numerical differentiation, we can use the known functional de- 
pendence of the error on the interval size li to reduce the integration error. 
For simple rules such as trapezoid and Simpson's, we have the analytic esti- 
mates (5.23), while for others you may have to experiment to determine the li 
dependence. To illustrate, if A(li) and A(h/2) are the values of the integral de- 
termined for the intervals li and h / 2, respectively, we know that the integrals 
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have expansions with a leading error term proportional to h 2 : 

rb 

A(h ) ss / f(x)dx + cch 2 + ph i + ... r (5.42) 

J a 

A{'±) « fj(x)dx + °^ + &£ + .... (5.43) 

Consequently, we make the h 2 term vanish by computing the combination 

§A(|)-lA(/z)« J*f( x )dx -&£- + ■■■ (5.44) 

Clearly this particular trick (Romberg's extrapolation) works only if the h 2 
term dominates the error, and then only if the derivatives of the function are 
well behaved. An analogous extrapolation can also be made for other algo- 
rithms. 

In Tab. 5.1 we gave the weights for several equal-interval rules. Whereas the 
Simpson's rule used two intervals, the 3/8 rule uses three, and the Milne 2 rule 
four. (These are single-interval rules and must be strung together to obtain a 
rule extended over the entire integration range. This means that the points that 
end one interval and begin the next get weighted twice.) You can easily deter- 
mine the number of elementary intervals integrated over, and check whether 
you and we have written the weights right, by summing the weights for any 
rule. The sum is the integral of f(x) — 1 and must equal h times the number 
of intervals (which, in turn, equals b — a): 

N 

y \ Wi = h X IVintervals ~ b Cl (5.45) 

7 — 1 


2 There is, not coincidentally, a Milne Computer Center at Oregon 
State University, although there is no longer a central computer in it. 
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6 

Differentiation 


6.1 

Problem 1: Numerical Limits 

A particle is moving through space, and you record its position as a function 
of time x(t) in a table. Your problem is to determine its velocity v(t ') = dxj dt 
when all you have is this table of x versus t. 


6.2 

Method: Numeric 


You probably did rather well in your first calculus course and feel competent 
at taking derivatives. However, you probably did not take derivatives of a 
table of numbers using the elementary definition: 


d f { x ) def Hm fjx + h) -f(x) 

dx h — >o h 


( 6 . 1 ) 


In fact, even a computer runs into errors with this kind of limit because it 
is wrought with subtractive cancellation; the computer's finite word length 
causes the numerator to fluctuate between 0 and the machine precision e m as 
the denominator approaches zero. 


6.3 

Forward Difference (Algorithm) 

The most direct method for numerical differentiation of a function starts by 
expanding it in a Taylor series. This series advances the function one small 
step forward: 

f{x + h) — f{x) + hf(x) + ^-/"(x) + ^-/^(x) + • • • (6.2) 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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Fig. 6.1 Forward-difference approximation (solid line) and central-difference approximation 
(dashed line) for the numerical first derivative at point x. The central difference is seen to be 
more accurate. 


where li is the step size (Fig. 6.1). We obtain the fonvard-difference derivative 
algorithm by solving (6.2) for f'(x ): 


f'fdi x ) 


def f(x + h)-f(x) 

h 


f( x ) + 2^"^ ^ 


(6.3) 


You can think of this approximation as using two points to represent the func- 
tion by a straight line in the interval from x to x + h. 

The approximation (6.3) has an error proportional to h (unless the heavens 
looks down kindly upon you and makes f" vanish). We can make the ap- 
proximation error smaller and smaller by making h smaller and smaller. For 
too small an h, however, precision will be lost through the subtractive can- 
cellation on the LHS of (6.3), and the decreased approximation error becomes 
irrelevant. As a case in point, let f(x) — n + bx 2 . The exact derivative is 
f — 2 bx, while the computed derivative is 



fjx + h) -fjx) 
h 


2 bx + bh 


(6.4) 


This clearly becomes a good approximation only for small h (h <C 2x). 


6.4 

Central Difference (Algorithm) 


An improved approximation to the derivative starts with the basic definition 
(6.1). Rather than making a single step of h forward, we form a central difference 
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by stepping forward by h/2 and backward by li/2 (Fig. 6.1): 


/» 


def f(x + h/2) -f(x - h/2) 

h 


D cdf(x,h) 


(6.5) 


where we use the symbol D ( ( / for central difference. When the Taylor series 
for f[x ± h/2) are substituted into (6.5), we obtain 

fcd ( x ) - /'(*) + k h 2 / (3) (* ) + ' ' ' (6-6) 


The important difference from (6.3) is that when f (x — h/2) is subtracted 
from f(x + h/2), all terms containing an odd power of h in the Taylor se- 
ries cancel. Therefore, the central-difference algorithm becomes accurate to 
one order higher in h, that is, h 2 . If the function is well behaved, that is, if 
y(3)/; 2 /24 < / !2 i /? /2, then you can expect the error with the central-difference 
method to be smaller than with the forward difference (6.3). 

If we now return to our polynomial example (6.4), we find that for this 
parabola, the central difference gives the exact answer independent of h: 


/» 


f(x + h/2) — f{x — h/2) = ^ 
h 


(6.7) 


6.5 

Extrapolated Difference (Method) 


Because a differentiation rule based on keeping a certain number of terms in a 
Taylor series also provides an expression for the error (the terms not included), 
we can try to reduce the error by being clever. While the central difference 
(6.5) makes the error term proportional to h vanish, we can make the term 
proportional to h 2 also vanish by algebraically extrapolating from relatively 
large li, and thus small roundoff error, to h — > 0: 

fed( x ) - } im n D cdf(x,h) ( 6 . 8 ) 


We introduce the required, additional information by forming the central dif- 
ference with step size h/2: 


D ed f{x,h/2) 


def f(x + h/A)-f(x-h/4:) 
h/2 

, h 2 f( 3 \x) 

* / (*) + o. + • • • 


(6.9) 


96 


( 6 . 10 ) 
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We now eliminate the quadratic error term as well as the linear error term in 
(6.6) by forming the combination 


fed( x ) 


def AD c df(x, li/2) - D cd f(x,h ) 
3 


f'{x) 


fz 4 / (5 )(x) 

4 x 16 x 120 


+ • • • 


( 6 . 11 ) 

( 6 . 12 ) 


If h — 0.4 and ~ 1, then there will be only one place of the roundoff 
error and the truncation error is approximately machine precision e m ; this is 
the best you can hope for. 

A good way of computing (6.11) is to group the terms as 


/ e ' rf « = ^{8 [/(*+£) -/(*-!/ 


/(*+ I) -/(* 



(6.13) 


The advantage to (6.13) is that it may reduce the loss of precision that occurs 
when large and small numbers are added together, only to be subtracted from 
other large numbers; it is better to first subtract the large numbers from each 
other and then add the difference to the small numbers. 

When working with these and similar higher order methods, it is important 
to remember that while they may work as designed for well-behaved func- 
tions, they may fail badly for functions containing noise, as may result from 
computations or measurements. If noise is large, it may be better to first fit 
the data with some analytic function using the techniques of Chap. 8 and then 
differentiate the fit. 

Regardless of the algorithm, the point to remember is that evaluating the 
derivative of f(x) at x requires you to know the values of / surrounding x. 
We shall use this same idea when we solve ordinary and partial differential 
equations. 


6.6 

Error Analysis (Assessment) 

The approximation errors in numerical differentiation decrease with decreas- 
ing step size h, while roundoff errors increase with decreasing step size (you 
have to take more steps and do more calculations). Recall from our discussion 
in Chap. 3 that the least overall approximation occurs for an li that makes the 
total error e a pprox + t' r0 a minimum, and that a rough guide this occurs when 

6 r0 ^approx • 
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Because differentiation subtracts two numbers close in value, we will as- 
sume that the roundoff error for differentiation is machine precision: 


f 


= t > £ro 


f(x + h)-f(x) 

h 

€m 

~h 


€m 

T 


(6.14) 


The approximation error with the forward-difference algorithm (6.3) is 0(h), 
while that with the central-difference algorithm ( 6 . 6 ) is 0(h 2 ): 


M 

^ approx 


f^h 
2 ' 


p cd 

approx 


/(3)/l 2 

24 


(6.15) 


Consequently, roundoff and approximation errors become equal when 


£m 

h 


,fd _ / (2) 't 
approx 2 


=► 7 4 = 


3-€m 

jm 


£ m 

h 


.cd = f®# 
approx 24 


—a, 1,3 — 24e m 

^ n cd ~ JW 


(6.16) 


We take f ~ f { ~ ] ss / !3 '' (which may be crude in general, though not bad 
for e x or cos x), and assume double precision, e m ~ 10 " 15 : 

ftfd » 4 x 10 ~ 8 /; cd » 3 x 10 " 5 

. p (6.17) 

Cfd — 1^7 — 3 x 10 , => e cd — jfx — 3 x 10 

“cd '‘cd 


This may seem backward because the better algorithm leads to a larger h 
value. It is not. The ability to use a larger li means that the error in the central- 
difference method is some 1000 times smaller than the error in the forward- 
difference method here. 


6.7 

Error Analysis (Implementation and Assessment) 

1. Use forward-, central-, and extrapolated-difference algorithms to differ- 
entiate the functions cos x and e x at x — 0 . 1 , 1 ., and 100 . 

(a) Print out the derivative and its relative error £ as functions of li. 
Reduce the step size h until it equals machine precision h ~ 

(b) Plot log 1() \£\ versus log 10 h and check whether the number of deci- 
mal places obtained agrees with the estimates in the text. 

(c) See if you can identify regions where truncation error dominate at 
large li and the roundoff error at small h in your plot. Do the slopes 
agree with our predictions? 
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6.8 

Second Derivatives (Problem 2) 


Let us say that you have measured the position x(t) versus time for a particle. 
Your problem is to determine the force on the particle. Newton's second law 
tells us that the force and acceleration are linearly related: 

d 2 x 

F — met = m— =- (6.18) 

dt A 

where F is the force, m is the particle's mass, and a is the acceleration. So if we 
can determine the acceleration a(t) — d 2 x/dt 2 from the x(t) values, we can 
determine the force. 

The concerns we expressed about errors in first derivatives are even more 
valid for second derivatives where additional subtractions may lead to addi- 
tional cancellations. Let us look again at the central-difference method: 


_ f( x + /i/2) — f(x — h/2) 


(6.19) 


This algorithm gives the derivative at x by moving forward and backward 
from x by h/2. We take the second derivative f' 2! (x) to be the central differ- 
ence of the first derivative: 


/( 2) W ^ /WHVj > 

_ \f(x + h) -/(*)] - lf{x) - f{x-h)} 

h 2 

fix + h) + fix - h) - 2 f(x) 

~ h 2 


( 6 . 20 ) 

( 6 . 21 ) 

( 6 . 22 ) 


As was true for first derivatives, we can determine the second derivative at 
x by evaluating the function in the region surrounding x. Although the form 
(6.22) is more compact and requires fewer steps than (6.21), it may increase 
subtractive cancellation by first storing the "large" number f(x + li) + fix — 
h), and then subtracting another large number 2 f(x) from it. We ask you to 
explore this difference as an exercise. 


6 . 8.1 

Second Derivative Assessment 

Write a program to calculate the second derivative of cos x using the central- 
difference algorithms (6.21) and (6.22). Test it over four cycles. Start with 
h « 7r/10 and keep reducing h until you reach machine precision. 
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7 

Trial and Error Searching 

Many computer techniques, such as multiplying matrices, follow a well- 
defined set procedure. The same basic operation is repeated for each element 
in the matrix, and stops when we have covered all the elements. In contrast, 
some computational techniques are trial-and-error algorithms in which the 
program goes through some numerical procedure, and quits only when the 
error is acceptably small. (We already did some of this when we summed a 
power series until the terms became small.) This type of programming is usu- 
ally interesting because we must think hard in order to foresee how to have the 
computer act intelligently for all possible situations. These "trial and error" 
programs are also interesting to run because, like experiments, they depend 
very much on the initial conditions, and it is hard to predict exactly what the 
computer will come up as it searches for a solution. 


7.1 

Quantum States in Square Well (Problem IA) 


Maybe the most standard problem in quantum mechanics is to solve for the 
energies of a particle of mass m bound within a ID square well of radius a: 1 


V(x) 


— Vo for |x| < a 
0 for Ixl > a 


(7.1) 


As shown in quantum mechanics texts [8], the energies of the bound states 
£ = —Eg <0 within this well are solutions of the transcendental equations 


y/2m(V 0 -E B ) tan \ayj2m(V 0 -E B ) 


yj 2m (V q — Eg) cotan a y Jlm(VQ — Eg) 


y/2 mE B 

(even). 

(7.2) 

\]2 mE B 

(odd) 

(7.3) 


1 We solve this same problem in Chap. 16 using an approach that 
is applicable to most any potential, and which also provides the 
wave functions. The approach of this section only works for the 
eigenenergies of a square well. 
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Fig. 7.1 A graphical representation of the steps involved in solving for a zero of f(x) using 
the bisection algorithm. The bisection algorithm takes the midpoint of the interval as the new 
guess for x, and so each step reduces the interval size by one half. Four steps are shown. 


where even and odd refer to the symmetry of the wave function, and where 
we have chosen units such that h = 1. To have a numerical problem to solve, 
we set 2m — 1, a — 1, and Vg = 10, in which case there results 


a/10 - E B tan^i/10 - Eg) 

— \f^B 

(even) 

(7.4) 

\J 10 — Eg cotan^i/10 — Eg) 

— V^B 

(odd) 

(7.5) 


Your problem is to 

1. Find several bound state energies Eg for even wave functions, that is, 
solution of (7.4). 

2. Notice that the "10" in these equations is proportional to the strength of 
the potential that causes the binding. See if making the potential deeper, 
say by changing the 10 to a 20 or a 30, produces a larger number of, or 
deeper bound states. 

3. Although we have yet to discuss the methods of solution, after we have, 
we want you to compare a solution found with the Newton-Raphson 
algorithms to one found with the bisection algorithm. 
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7.2 

Trial-and-Error Root Finding via Bisection Algorithm 


The trial-and-error technique for root finding looks for a solution x of the 
equation f(x) — 0. Having the RHS = 0 is just a convention. Any equa- 
tion such as 10 sin x = 3x 3 can easily be converted to 10 sin x — 3x 3 = 0. The 
general procedure is the one in which we start with a guess value for x, sub- 
stitute that guess into f(x) (the "trial"), and then see how far the RHS is from 
zero (the "error"). You then change x appropriately (a new guess) and try it 
out in f{x). The procedure continues until f{x) ~ 0 to some desired level of 
precision, or until the changes in x are insignificant. As a safeguard, you will 
also want to set a maximum value for the number of trials. 

The most elementary trial-and-error technique is the bisection algorithm. It 
is reliable, but slow. If you know some interval in which f(x) changes sign, 
then the bisection algorithm will always converge to the root by finding pro- 
gressively smaller and smaller intervals in which the zero occurs. Other tech- 
niques, such as the Newton-Raphson method we describe next, may converge 
more quickly, but if the initial guess is not good, it may become unstable and 
fail completely. 

The basis behind the bisection algorithm is shown in Fig. 7.1. We start with 
two values of x, between which we know a zero occurs. (You can determine 
these by making a graph or by stepping through different x values and looking 
for a sign change.) To be specific, let us say that f(x) is negative at x_ and 
positive at x+: 

f(x-) < 0 /(*+) > 0 (7.6) 


Note that it may well be that x_ > x . if the function changes from positive to 
negative as x increases. Thus we start with the interval x+ < x < x_ within 
which we know a zero occurs. The algorithm then bisects this interval at 


x — 


x + + x_ 

2 


(7.7) 


and selects as its new interval the half in which the sign change occurs: 
— 

if ( f(x) f(xPlus) > 0 ) xPlus = x 
else xMinus = x 


The process continues until the value of f(x) is less than a predefined level of 
precision, or until a predefined (large) number of subdivisions has occurred. 

The example in Fig. 7.1 shows the first interval extending from x_ = x+i 
to x + = x_i- We then bisect that interval at x, and since f(x) < 0 at the 
midpoint, we set x_ = x _2 = x and label it as x _2 to indicate the second step. 
We then use x + 2 = x+i and x _2 as the next interval and continue the process. 
We see that only X- changes for the first three steps in this example, but that 
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for the fourth step, x+ finally changes. The changes then get too small for us 
to show. 

7.2.1 

Bisection Algorithm Implementation 

1. The first step in implementing any search algorithm is to get an idea 
what your function looks like. For the present problem you do this by 
making a plot of /(E) — \/T0 — Eg tan(^/10 — Eg) — i/Eg versus Eg. 
Note from your plot some approximate values at which /(Eg) = 0. Your 
program should be able to find more exact values for these zeros. 

2. Write a program that implements the bisection algorithm and use it to 
find some solutions of (7.4). 

3. Warning: because the tan function has singularities, you have to be 

careful. In fact, your graphics program (or Maple) may not function 
accurately near these singularities. One cure is to use a different, but 
equivalent form of the equation. Show that an equivalent form of (7.4) 
is 

VE cot(VlO-E) - V10-E = 0 (7.8) 

4. Make a second plot of (7.8), which also has singularities, but at different 
places. Choose some approximate locations for zeros from this plot. 

5. Compare the roots you find with those given by Maple or Mathematica. 


7.3 

Newton-Raphson (Faster Algorithm) 

The Newton-Raphson algorithm finds approximate roots of the equation 

/(*) - 0 (7.9) 

more quickly than the bisection method. As we see graphically in Fig. 7.2, this 
algorithm is the equivalent of drawing a straight line f(x) ~ mx + b tangent 
to the curve at an x value for which fix) cx 0, and then using the intercept 
x = —b/mot that line with the x axis as an improved guess for the root. If the 
"curve" were a straight line, the answer would be exact; otherwise it is a good 
approximation if the guess is close enough to the root for fix) to be nearly 
linear. The process continues until some set level of precision is reached. If a 
guess is in a region where f{x) is nearly linear (Fig. 7.2), then the convergence 
is much more rapid than the bisection algorithm. 
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Fig. 7.2 A graphical representation of the steps involved in solving for a zero of f(x) using 
the Newton-Raphson method. The Newton-Raphson method takes the new guess as the 
zero of the line tangent to f(x) at the old guess. Because of the rapid convergence, only two 
steps can be shown. 


The analytic formulation of the Newton-Raphson algorithm starts with an 
old guess xq, and expresses the new guess x as a correction Ax to the old guess: 


Xq = old guess Ax = unknown correction 
=> x = Xq + Ax = (unknown) new guess. 


(7.10) 

(7.11) 


We next expand the known function f(x) in a Taylor series around Xq and 
keep only the linear terms: 


/(X = X 0 + Ax) ~ f (x 0 ) + 


d_l 

dx 


Ax 


(7.12) 




We then determine the correction Ax by determining the point at which this 
linear approximation to /(x) crosses the x axis: 




Ax = 0 




Ax - /(Xo) 

df/dx \ XQ 


(7.13) 


The procedure is repeated starting at the improved x until some set level of 
precision is obtained. 

The Newton-Raphson algorithm (7.13) requires evaluation of the derivative 
df / dx at each value of Xq. In many cases you may have an analytic expression 
for the derivative and can built that into the algorithm. However, and espe- 
cially for more complicated problems, it is simpler and less error prone to use 
a numerical, forward-difference approximation to the derivative: 2 


df ^ f(x + Sx) — f(x) 
dx Sx 


2 We discuss numerical differentiation in Chap. 6. 


(7.14) 
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where Sx is some small change in x that you just chose (different from the Ax in 
(7.13)), the exact value not mattering once a solution is found. While a central- 
difference approximation for the derivative would be more accurate, it would 
require additional evaluations of the f's, and once you find a zero it does not 
matter how you got there. On the CD we give the programs Newton_cd . j ava 
(also Listing 7.1) and Newton_fd. java, which implement the derivative both 
ways. 

Listing 7.1 : The program Newton_cd. java uses the Newton-Raphson method to search 

for a zero of the function f(x). A central-difference approximation is used to determine df/dx. 
— 

// Newton_cd . java : Newton-Raphson root finder , central diff deriv 

public class Newton_cd { 

public static double f (double x) // Find zero of this function 

{ return 2*Math. cos (x) — x; } 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) { 

double x = 2., dx = le — 2, F= f(x), eps = le — 6, df; 

int it, imax =100; // Max no of iterations permitted 

// Iterate 

for ( it = 0; it <= imax; it++ ) { 

System . out . prin tin (" Iteration # = "+it + " x = "+x+" f(x) = "+F) ; 

// Central diff deriv 

df = ( f(x + dx/2) - f (x— dx/2) )/dx; 
dx = -E/di; 

x += dx; // New guess 

F = f(x); // Save for use 

II Check for convergence 

if ( Math.abs(F) <= eps ) { 

System . out . println ( "Root found, tolerance eps = " + eps); 

break ; 


7 . 3.1 

Newton-Raphson with Backtracking 

Two examples of possible problems with Newton-Raphson are shown in 
Fig. 7.3. On the left we see a case where the search takes us to an x value where 
the function has a local minimum or maximum, that is, where df/dx — 0. Be- 
cause Ax' = —///', this leads to a horizontal tangent (division by zero), and so 
the next guess is x — oo, from where it is hard to return. When this happens, 
you need to start your search off with a different guess and pray that you do 
not fall into this trap again. In those cases where the correction is very large, 
but maybe not infinite, you may want to try backtracking (described below) 
and hope that by taking a smaller step you will not get into as much trouble. 
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Fig. 7.3 Two examples of how Newton-Raphson may fail if the initial guess is not in the re- 
gion where f(x) can be approximated by a straight line. Left: A guess lands at a local mini- 
mum/maximum, that is, a place where the derivative vanishes, and so the next guess ends up 
at x = oo. Right: The search has fallen into an infinite loop. 


On the right of Fig. 7.3 we see a case where a search falls into an infinite loop 
surrounding the zero, without ever getting there. A solution to this problem 
is called backtracking. As the name implies, it says that in those cases where 
the new guess Xq + Ax leads to an increase in the magnitude of the function, 
\f(xo + Ax)| 2 > |/(x 0 )| 2 , you should backtrack somewhat and try a smaller 
guess, say Xq + Ax/ 2. If the magnitude of / still increases, then you just need 
to backtrack some more, say by trying Xq + Ax /4 as your next guess, and so 
forth. Because you know that the tangent line leads to a local decrease in |/|, 
eventually an acceptable small enough step should be found. 

The problem in both these cases is that the initial guesses were not close 
enough to the regions where f(x) is approximately linear. So again, a good 
plot may help produce a good first guess. Alternatively, you may want to 
start off your search with the bisection algorithm, and then switch to the faster 
Newton-Raphson when you get closer to the zero. 

7.3.2 

Newton-Raphson Implementation 

1. Use the Newton-Raphson algorithm to find some energies Eg that are 
solutions of (7.4). Compare this solution with the one found with the 
bisection algorithm. 

2. Again, notice that the "10" in this equation is proportional to the 
strength of the potential that causes the binding. See if making the po- 
tential deeper, say by changing the 10 to a 20 or a 30, produces more or 
deeper bound states. (Note that in contrast to the bisection algorithm, 
your initial guess must be close to the answer for Newton-Raphson to 
work.) 

3. Modify your algorithm to include backtracking and then try it out on 
some problem cases. 
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Matrix Computing and N-D Newton Raphson 


Physical systems are often modeled by systems of simultaneous equations. As 
the models are made more realistic, the matrices may become very large, and 
what with matrix manipulations intrinsically involving the continued repeti- 
tion of a small number of simple instructions, computer become an excellent 
tool for these models. Because the steps are so predictable and straightfor- 
ward, the codes can be made to run extraordinarily quickly by using clever 
techniques and by timing them to a particular machine's architecture (see 
Chap. 13 for a discussion of computer architectures). 

For the above reasons, it has become increasingly important for the com- 
putational scientist to use industrial-strength matrix subroutines from well- 
established scientific libraries. These subroutines are usually an order of mag- 
nitude or more faster than the elementary methods found in linear algebra 
texts 1 , are usually designed to minimize the roundoff error, and are often "ro- 
bust," that is, have a high chance of being successful for a broad class of prob- 
lems. For these reasons we recommend that you do not write your own matrix 
subroutines, but, instead, get them from a library. An additional value of the 
library routine is that you can run the same program on a workstation and a 
supercomputer and automatically have the numerically most intensive parts 
of it adapted to the RISC, parallel, or vector architecture of the individual com- 
puter. 

The thoughtful and pensive reader may be wondering when a matrix is 
"large" enough to be worth the effort of using a library routine. Basically, if 
the summed sizes of all your matrices are a good fraction of your computer's 
RAM, if virtual memory is needed to run your program, or if you have to wait 
minutes or hours for your job to finish, then it is a good bet that your matrices 
are "large." 

Now that you have heard the sales pitch, you may be asking, "What's the 
cost?" In the later part of this chapter we pay the costs of having to find what 
libraries are available, of having to find the name of the routine in that library, 

1 Although we prize the book [9] and what it has accomplished, we 
cannot recommend taking subroutines from it. They are neither 
optimized nor documented for easy and stand-alone use. The sub- 
routine libraries recommended in this chapter are both. 
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Fig. 8.1 Two masses connected by three pieces of string, and suspended from a horizontal 
bar of length L. The angles and the tensions in the strings are unknown. 


of having to find the names of the subroutines your routine calls, and then 
of having to figure out how to call all these routines. And because many of 
the library routines are in Fortran, if you are a C programmer you will also be 
taxed by having to call a Fortran routine from your C program! 


8.1 

Two Masses on a String (Problem II) 

Two masses with weights ( Wi, W 2 ) = (10, 20) N are hung from two pieces of 
string and a horizontal bar of lengths (L, L\, L 2 , L 3 , ) = ( 8 , 3, 4,4) cm (Fig. 8.1). 
The problem is to find the angles made by the strings and the tensions exerted 
by the strings. 

In spite of the fact that this is a simple problem requiring no more than first- 
year physics to formulate, the coupled transcendental equations that result 
cannot be solved by hand, and a computer is needed. Flowever, even the 
computer cannot solve this directly, but rather must solve it by trail and error. 
For larger problems, like bridges, only a computed solution is possible. 

In the sections to follow we solve the two-mass problem. Your problem is to 
test this solution for a variety of weights and lengths, and, for the more adven- 
turous, to try extending it to the three-mass problem. In either case, check the 
physical reasonableness of your solution; the deduced tensions should be pos- 
itive and of similar magnitude to the weights of the spheres, and the deduced 
angles should correspond to a physically realizable geometry, as confirmed 
with a sketch. Some of the Exploration you should do is see at what point 
your initial guess gets so bad that the computer is unable to find a physical 
solution. 
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Fig. 8.2 A free body diagram for one weight in equilibrium. 

8 . 1.1 

Statics (Theory) 

This physics problem is easy to convert to equations using the laws of statics, 
yet inhumanely painful in yielding an analytic solution. We start by writing 
down the geometric constraints that the horizontal length of the structure is 
L, and that the strings begin and end at the same height: 


L 1 cos 8i + L 2 cos 0 2 + T 3 cos 8$ = L 

(8.1) 

Li sin 81 + L 2 sin 0 2 — L3 sin 83 — 0 

(8.2) 

sin 2 0i + cos 2 0i — l 

( 8 . 3 ) 

sin 2 0 2 + cos 2 0 2 = 1 

( 8 . 4 ) 

sin 2 0 3 + cos 2 03 = 1 

( 8 . 5 ) 


Observe that the last three equations include trigonometric identities as in- 
dependent equations because we are treating sin 0 and cos 9 as independent 
variables; this makes the search procedure easier to implement. The basics 
physics says that since there are no accelerations, the sum of the forces in the 
horizontal and vertical directions must equal zero: 


Ti sin 0 i — T 2 sin 0 2 — Wi = 0 

(8.6) 

Ti cos 0 i — T 2 cos 0 2 = 0 

( 8 . 7 ) 

T 2 sin 0 2 + T3 sin 03 — W 2 = 0 

(8.8) 

T 2 cos 0 2 — T3 COS 03 = 0 

( 8 . 9 ) 


Here W, is the weight of mass i, Tj is the tension in string i, and the geometry 
is given in Fig. 8 . 2 . Note that since we do not have a rigid structure, we cannot 
assume that the torques are in equilibrium. 
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8 . 1.2 

Multidimensional Newton-Raphson Searching 

Equations (8.1)-(8.9) are nine simultaneous nonlinear equations. While linear 
equations can be solved directly, nonlinear equations cannot [10]. You can use 
the computer to search for a solution, but there is no guarantee that it will 
find one. However, if you use your physical intuition to come up with a good 
initial guess for the solution, the computer is more likely to succeed. 

We apply the Newton-Raphson algorithm to solve this set of equations, 
much like we did for a single equation. We start by renaming the nine un- 
known angles and tensions as the subscripted variable y„ and placing the 
variable together as a vector: 


/*i\ 


( sin 61 \ 

X 2 


sin 62 

X 3 


sin 03 

X4 


COS 01 

x 5 

— 

COS 02 

x 6 


COS 03 

X7 


Ti 

x 8 


t 2 

\x 9 ) 


\ t 3 ) 


The nine equations to be solved are written in a general form with zeros on 
the right-hand sides, and also placed in vector form: 

fi(xi,x 2 ,...,x N ) = 0 i — 1,N (8.11) 


//i(y)\ 


/ 3x4 + 4 x 5 + 4 x 8 — 8\ 

My) 


3 xi + 4 x 2 — 4 x 3 

My) 


X7X1 — XgX2 — 10 

My) 


X7X4 — XgX5 

My) 

= 

xgX2 + X9X3 — 20 

hiy) 


XgX5 — X9X6 

M y) 


x\ + x\-l 

My) 


x 2 + X5 — 1 

V9(y)/ 


\ 4 + x l - 1 / 


( 8 . 12 ) 


The solution to these equations is quite a feat, a set of nine x, values which 
make all nine f/s vanish simultaneously. Although these equations are not 
very complicated (the physics after all is elementary), the terms quadratic in x 
make them nonlinear and this makes it hard or impossible to find an analytic 
solution. In fact, even the numerical solution is by trial and error, that is, guess 
work. We guess a solution, expand the nonlinear equations into linear form. 
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solve the linear equations, and hope that this brings us closer to the nonlinear 
solution. Explicitly, let the approximate solution at any one stage be the set 
{x,-}. We then assume that there is a set of corrections { Ax,- } for which 

fi( x \ + Axi,X2 + A* 2 , ...,*9 + Ax 9 ) = 0 i — 1,9 (8.13) 

We solve for the approximate values of the Ax,-'s by assuming that our previ- 
ous solution is close enough to the actual solution for two terms in the Taylor 
series to be accurate: 


9 df- 

fi(x 1 + Ax\, . . . ,x 9 + Ax 9 ) ~ fi(x 1, . . . ,x 9 ) + A-Ax ; - = i = 1,9 

7=1 ° x j 

(8.14) 


We thus have a solvable set of nine linear equations in the nine unknowns Axj. 
To make this clearer, we write them out as nine explicit equations and then as 
a single matrix equation: 

T- d/) / ()x\ Ax\ Sf'i/3x2 Ax 2 T ■ ■ ■ T 3/"] /3x 9 Ax9 — 0 
/2 + df 2 /dx\Axi + df 2 /dx 2 Ax 2 + ■ ■ ■ + 3/2/dx 9 Ax 9 = 0 


T d fo / dx\ Ax\ -f- d yi) / d^2 AX2 T ■ ■ ■ T d /dx 9 Ax 9 — 0 


(h\ 

h 

+ 

/d/i/dxi 

d/ 2 /dx! 

d/i/dx 2 • 
d/ 2 /dx 2 ■ 

dfi /dx 9 \ 
■ • d/2 /dx 9 


/AxA 
Ax 2 

\/ 9 / 


\d/ 9 / dxj 

d/ 9 /dX2 

d/ 9 / dx 9 / 


\Ax 9 / 


(8.15) 


Note now that the derivatives and the f's are all evaluated at known values 
of the x,'s, so only the vector of Ax,- values is unknown. 

We write this equation in matrix notation as 


f + F'Ax^O => F'Ax=-f (8.16) 


Ax = 

/AxA 

AX 2 

f = 

//A 

/2 

F' = 

/d/i/dxi ■ 
d/2/dxi ■ 

• d/r / dx 9 \ 
d/2 / dx 9 


\Ax 9 / 


V/9/ 


Vd/ 9 /dxj ■ 

d/ 9 / dx 9 / 


Here we use bold to emphasize the vector nature of the columns of and Ax, 
values, and call the matrix of the derivatives F 7 (it is also called J sometimes 
because it is the Jacobian matrix) 
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The equation F 7 Ax = — f is in the standard form for the solution of a linear 
equation (often written as Ax = b), where Ax is the vector of unknowns and 
b = — f. Matrix equations are solved using the techniques of linear algebra, 
and in the sections to follow we shall show how to do that on a computer. In 
a formal (and sometimes practical) sense, the solution of (8.16) is obtained by 
multiplying both sides of the equation by the inverse of the F' matrix: 

Ax = — F ,_1 f (8.17) 

where the inverse must exist if there is to be a unique solution. Although we 
are dealing with matrices now, this solution is identical in form to that of the 
ID problem. Ax = — (1 / f')f. In fact, one of the reasons we use formal or 
abstract notations for matrices is to reveal the simplicity that lies within. 

Seeing that we have gone through a good number of steps to reach this 
point, let us summarize. Each time we solve for the corrections Ax, we use 
them to improve the existing value of the guess x,. This is our improved 
guess. We then repeat the entire procedure to obtain corrections to our im- 
proved guess, which leads to an even more improved guess. The technique is 
repeated until the improvements are smaller than a predefined tolerance limit, 
or until too many iterations are made. If the initial guess is close to a solution 
to the nonlinear equations, then convergence is usually found after just a few 
iterations; if the initial guess is not close, the technique may well fail. 

As we indicated for the single-equation Newton-Raphson method, while 
for our two-mass problem we can derive analytic expressions for the deriva- 
tives dfi/dxj, there are 9 x 9 — 81 such derivatives for this (small) problem, 
and entering them all is both time consuming and error prone. In contrast, and 
especially for more complicated problems, it is straightforward to program up 
a forward-difference approximation for the derivatives, 

M. ~ //(*, + Ax ; -)-/ ; (x ; -) 
dXj SXj 

where each individual Xj is varied independently since these are partial 
derivatives, and Sxj are some arbitrary changes you input. While a central- 
difference approximation for the derivative would be more accurate, it would 
also require more evaluations of the /' s, and once we find a solution it does 
not matter how accurate our algorithm for the derivative was. 

As we have already discussed for the ID Newton-Raphson method, the 
method can fail if the initial guess is not close enough to the zero of / (here all 
N of them) for the f’s to be approximated as linear. The backtracking technique 
may be applied here as well, in the present case, progressively decreasing the 
corrections Ax, until |/| 2 = |/j| 2 + I/ 2 I 2 + • • • + |/n| 2 decreases. 
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8.2 

Classes of Matrix Problems (Math) 

It helps to remember that the rules of mathematics apply even to the world's 
most powerful computers. To illustrate, you should have problems solving 
equations if you have more unknowns than equations, or if your equations are 
not linearly independent. But do not fret, while you cannot obtain a unique so- 
lution when there are not enough equations, you may still be able to map out a 
space of allowable solutions. At the other extreme, if you have more equations 
than unknowns, you have an over determined problem, which may not have a 
unique solution. This overdetermined problem is sometimes treated like data 
fitting in which a solution to a sufficient set of equations is found, tested on 
the unused equations, and then improved if needed. Not surprisingly, this 
latter technique is known as the linear least-squares method because it finds the 
best solution "on the average." 

The most basic matrix problem is the system of linear equations you have 
to solve for the two-mass problem: 

Ax = b, A NxN x Nx i = b Nx i (8.19) 

where A is a known N x N matrix, x is an unknown vector of length N, and 
b is a known vector of length N. The best way to solve this equation is by 
Gaussian elimination or LU (lower-upper) decomposition. They yields the 
vector x without explicitly calculating A -1 . Another, albeit slower and less 
robust, method is to determine the inverse of A, and then form the solution 
by multiplying both sides of (8.19) by A -1 : 

x = A _1 b (8.20) 

If you have to solve the matrix equation. 

Ax = Ax (8.21) 

with x an unknown vector and A an unknown parameter, then the direct so- 
lution (8.20) will not be of much help because the matrix b = Ax contains the 
unknowns A and x. Equation (8.21) is the eigenvalue problem. It is harder to 
solve than (8.19) because solutions exist only for certain A values (or possibly 
none depending on A). We use the identity matrix to rewrite (8.21) as 

[A - AI]x = 0 (8.22) 

we see that multiplication by [A — AI]^ 1 yields the trivial solution: 

x = 0 (trivial solution) (8.23) 

While the trivial solution is a bona fide solution, it is trivial. For a more inter- 
esting solution to exist, there must be something that forbids us from multi- 
plying both sides of (8.22) by [A — AI] _1 . That something is the nonexistence 
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of the inverse. If you recall that Cramer's rule for the inverse requires division 
by det[A — AI], it becomes clear that the inverse fails to exist (and in this way 
eigenvalues do exist) when 

det[A - AI] = 0 (8.24) 


Those values of A that satisfy the secular equation (8.24) are the eigenvalues of 
the original equation (8.21). 

If you were interested only in the eigenvalues, you would have the com- 
puter to solve (8.24). To do that, you need a subroutine to calculate the de- 
terminant of a matrix, and then a search routine to zero in the solution of 
(8.24). Such routines are available in the libraries. The traditional way to solve 
the eigenvalue problem (8.21) for both eigenvalues and eigenvectors is by di- 
agonalization. This is equivalent to successive changes of basis vectors, each 
change leaving the eigenvalues unchanged while continually decreasing the 
values of the off-diagonal elements of A. The sequence of transformations is 
equivalent to continually operating on the original equation with a matrix U: 

UA(U _1 U)x = AUx (8.25) 

(UAU -1 )(Ux) = AUx (8.26) 


until one is found for which UAU 1 is diagonal: 


UAU” 1 


f A ' , 

••• 0\ 

0 A 2 

... 0 

0 0 

a; ... 

\o ... 

^nJ 


(8.27) 


The diagonal values of UAU 1 are the eigenvalues, with eigenvectors 


<i = U 1 e ; 


(8.28) 


that is, the eigenvectors are the columns of the matrix U 1 . A number of 
routines of this type are found in the subroutine libraries. 


8 . 2.1 

Practical Aspects of Matrix Computing 

Many scientific programming bugs arise from the improper use of arrays. 2 
This may be due to the extensive use of matrices in scientific computing or 
the complexity of keeping track of indices and dimensions. In any case, here 
are some rules of thumb to observe. 


2 Even a vector V(N) is called an "array," albeit a ID one. 
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• Computers are finite: Unless you are careful, you can run out of memory 
or run very slowly when dealing with large matrices. As a case in point, let 
us say that you store data in a 4D array with each index having a physical 
dimension oflOO: A[100] [100] [100] [100]. This array of (100) 4 64-byte 
words occupies « 1 GB (gigabyte) of memory. 

• Processing time: Matrix operations such as inversion require on the 

order of N 3 steps for a square matrix of dimension N. Therefore, doubling 
the dimensions of a 2D square matrix (as happens when the number of 
integration steps are doubled) leads to an eightfold increase in processing time. 

• Paging: Many computer systems have virtual memory in which disk 

space is used when a program runs out of RAM (see Chap. 13 for a discussion 
of how computers arrange memory). This is a slow process that requires 
writing a full page of words to the disk. If your program is near the memory 
limit at which paging occurs, even a slight increase in the dimensions of a 
matrix may lead to an order-of-magnitude increase in running time. 

• Matrix storage: While we may think of matrices as multidimensional 

blocks of stored numbers, the computer stores them sequentially as linear 
strings of numbers. For instance, a matrix a (3, 3) in Java and C is stored 
in row-major order (Fig. 8.3, left), while in Fortran it is stored in column-major 
order as (Fig. 8.3, right): 

a (1, 1) a (2, 1) a (3, 1) a(l,2) a(2,2) a(3,2) a(l,3) a(2,3) a(3,3), 

It is important to keep this linear storage scheme in mind in order to write a 
proper code and to permit mixing Fortran and C programs. 

• Subscript 0: It is standard in C and Java to have array indices begin with 
the value 0. While this is now permitted in Fortran, the standard has been to 
start indices at 1. On that account, the same matrix element will be referenced 
differently in the different languages: 


Location 

Java / C element 

Fortran element 

Lowest 

a [ 0 ] 

[0] 

a (1, 1) 


a [ 0 ] 

[1] 

a (2, 1) 


a [ 1 ] 

[0] 

a (3, 1 ) 


a [ 1 ] 

[1] 

a (1, 2) 


a [2 ] 

[0] 

a (2, 2) 

Flighest 

a [2 ] 

[1] 

a (3, 2 ) 
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Fig. 8.3 Left: Row-major order used for matrix storage in C and Pascal. Right: column-major 
order used for matrix storage in Fortran. On the bottom is shown how successive matrix ele- 
ments are stored in a linear fashion in memory. 


Care is also needed when programming up equations in the two schemes be- 
cause the implementation of the mathematics may differ. To illustrate, the 
Legendre polynomials are often computed via a recursion relation 

(Z + 1)P /+1 - (21 + l)xPi + lPi-i = 0 (Z = 0,1,...) (8.29) 

starting with P_i = 0 and Pq = 1 . However, if the index scheme starts at Z = 1, 
you would need to use the mathematically equivalent, but computationally 
different, relation 

iPi - (2 i - 1 )xPi-i + (i - 1 ) P /—2 = 0 (t = 1, 2, . . .) (8.30) 

• Physical and logical dimensions*: When you run a program, you issue 
commands such as double a [ 3 ] [ 3 ] or Dimension a ( 3 , 3 ) that tell the com- 
piler how much memory it needs to set aside for the array a. This is called 
physical memory. Sometimes you may run programs without the full comple- 
ment of values declared in the declaration statements, for example, as a test 
case. The amount of memory you actually use to store numbers is the matrix's 
logical size. 

Modern programming techniques, such as those used in Java, C, and For- 
tran90, permit dynamic memory allocation, that is, you may use variables as the 
dimension of your arrays and read in the values of the variables at run time. 
With these languages you should read in the sizes of your arrays at run time, 
and thus give them the same physical and logical sizes. However, Fortran77, 
which is the language used for many library routines, required the dimensions 
to be specified at compile time, and so the physical and logical sizes may well 
differ. To see why care is needed if the physical and logical sizes of the arrays 
differ, imagine that you declared a [ 3 ] [ 3 ] , but defined elements only up to 
a [ 2 ] [ 2 ] . Then the a in storage would look like 
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a [1] [1] ' a[l] [2] ' a [1] [3] a [2] [1] ' a[2][2]' a [2] [3] a [3] [1] a [3] [2] a [3] [3] 

where only the prime elements have values assigned to them. Clearly, the de- 
fined a values do not occupy sequential locations in memory, and so an algo- 
rithm processing this matrix cannot assume that the next element in memory 
is the next element in your array This is the reason why subroutines from a 
library usually need to know both the physical and logical sizes of your arrays. 

• Passing sizes to subprograms*: It is needed when the logical and physi- 
cal dimensions of arrays differ, as is true with some library routines, but prob- 
ably not with the programs you write. In cases such as using external libraries, 
you must also watch that the sizes of your matrices do not exceed the bounds 
which have been declared in the subprograms. This may occur without an 
error message, and probably will give you the wrong answers. In addition, 
if you are running a C program that calls a Fortran subroutine (something 
we discuss in Section 9.5), you need to pass pointers to variables and not the 
actual values of the variables to the Fortran subprograms (Fortran makes refer- 
ence calls, which means it deals only with pointers as subprogram arguments). 
Flere we have a program possibly ruining some data stored nearby: 


/ 


Program Main 

// In main program 

Dimension a(100), b(400) 


Subroutine Sample(a) 

// In subroutine 

Dimension a (10) 

II Smaller dimension 

a(300) = 12 

1 

II Out of bounds, but no message 


One way to ensure size compatibility among main programs and subroutines 
is to declare array sizes only in your main program and then to pass those 
sizes along to your subprograms as arguments. 

• Equivalence, pointers, references manipulations*: Once upon a time 
computers had such limited memories that programmers would conserve 
memory by having different variables occupy the same memory location; 
the theory being that this would cause no harm as long as these variables 
were not being used at the same time. This was done by use of Common and 
Equivalence statements in Fortran, and by manipulations using pointers 
and references in other languages. These types of manipulations are obsolete 
(the bane of object-oriented programming) and can cause endless grief; do not 
do them unless it is a matter of life or death! 

• Say what is happening: You decrease errors and problems by using self- 
explanatory labels for your indices (subscripts), telling what your variables 
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mean, and describing your storage schemes. 

• Clarity versus efficiency: When dealing with matrices, you have to 

balance the clarity of the operations being performed against the efficiency 
with which the computer does them. For example, having one matrix with 
many indices such as v [L, Nre, Nspin, k, kp, z,A] may be neat packaging, but 
it may require the computer to jump through large blocks of memory to get to 
the particular values needed (large strides) as you vary k, kp, and Nre. The so- 
lution would be to have several matrices such as VI [Nre, Nspin, k, kp, z. A] , 
V2 [Nre, Nspin, k, kp, Z , A] , and V3 [Nre, Nspin, k, kp, Z,A] . 

• Tests: Always test a library routine on a small problem whose answer 
you know. Then you will know if you are supplying it with the right 
arguments and if you have all the links working. We give exercises in Section 
8.2.3 that are useful for this purpose. 


8 . 2.2 

Implementation: Scientific Libraries, WWW 

Some major scientific and mathematical libraries available include (search the 
Web for them): 


NETLIB 

LAPACK 

SLATEC 

IMSL 

BLAS 

NAG 

TNT 


A WWW metalib of free math libraries 
Linear Algebra Pack 
Comprehensive Math & Statistical Pack 
International Math & Statistical Libs 
Basic Linear Algebra Subprograms 
Numerical Algorithms Group (UK Labs) 
C++ Template Numerical Toolkit 


ScaLAPACK 

JLAPACK 

ESSL 

CERNLIB 

JAMA 

Lapack++ 

GNUMATH 


Distributed Memory LAPACK 
LAPACK library in Java 
Engr & Sci Subroutine Lib (IBM) 
European Cntr Nuclear Research 
Java Matrix Lib 
Linear Algebra in C++ 

Linear Algebra in C & C++ 


Except for ESSL, IMSL, and NAG, all these libraries are in the public domain. 
However, even these proprietary ($$$) ones are frequently available on a cen- 
tral computer or via an institution-wide site license. General subroutine li- 
braries are treasures to possess because they typically contain routines for al- 
most everything you might want to do, such as 


Linear algebra manipulations 
Eigensystem analysis 
Solution of linear equations 
Random-number operations 


Matrix operations 
Signal processing 
Differential equations 
Statistical functions 


Interpolation, fitting 
Sorting and searching 
Roots, zeros, & extrema 
Numerical quadrature 
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LAPACK is a free, portable, modern (1990) library of Fortran 77 routines for 
solving the most common problems in numerical linear algebra. It is designed 
to be efficient on a wide range of high-performance computers, under the pro- 
viso that the hardware vendor has implemented an efficient set of BLAS (Basic 
Linear Algebra Subroutines). The name LAPACK is an acronym for Linear Al- 
gebra Package. In contrast to LAPACK, the SLATEC library contains general pur- 
pose mathematical and statistical Fortran routines, and is consequently more 
general. Nonetheless, it is not tuned to the architecture of a particular machine 
the way LAPACK is. 

Often a subroutine library will supply only Fortran routines, and this re- 
quires the C programmer to call a Fortran routine (we describe how to do that 
in Section 9.5). In some cases, C-language routines may also be available, but 
they may not be optimized for a particular machine. 

8.2.2. 1 JAMA: Java Matrix Library© 

JAMA is a basic linear algebra package for Java, developed at the US National 
Institute of Science [11]. We recommend it since it works well, is natural and 
understandable to nonexperts, is free, helps make scientific codes more uni- 
versal and portable, and because not much else is available. JAMA provides 
object-oriented classes that construct true Matrix objects, that add and mul- 
tiply matrices, that solve matrix equations, and prints out entire matrices in 
aligned row-by-row format. JAMA is intended to serve as the standard matrix 
class for Java. 3 

8. 2. 2.2 JAMA Examples 

The first example deals with Ax = b for a 3 x 3 A and 3 x 1 x and b: 

double [][] array = { ) 1 . ,2. ,3 ( , {4. ,5. ,6.}, {7. ,8. ,10.) ( ; Matrix A 
= new Matrix ( array ) ; Matrix b = Matrix . random(3 , 1 ) ; Matrix x = 

A. solve(b); Matrix Residual = A. times (x) . minus (b ) ; 


The vectors and matrices are declared and created as Matrix variables, with 
b given random values. It then solves the 3x3 linear system of equations 
Ax — b with the single command Matrix x = A. solve (b), and computes 
the residual Ax — b with the command Residual = A. times (x) .minus (b) . 


3 A sibling matrix package, Jamptick [11], has also been developed at 
NIST and the University of Maryland, and it works for complex 
matrices as well. 
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Listing 8.1 : The sample program JamaEigen. java uses the JAMA matrix library to solve 
the eigenvalue problem. Note that JAMA defines and manipulates the new data type (object) 
Matrix, which differs from an array, but can be created from one. 

/ 

/* JamaEigen . java : eigenvalue problem with NIST JAMA 

JAMA must be in same directory , or include JAMA in CLASSPATH 
uses Matrix . class , see Matrix, java or HTML documentation */ 

import Jama . * ; 
import java . io . * ; 

public class JamaEigen ( 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) { 

double [][] I = { {2./3, — 1./4, — 1./4} , { -l./4,2./3, -1./4} , 

{— 1./4,— 1./4,2./3}}; 

Matrix Matl = new Matrix(I); // Form Matrix from 2D arrays 

System . out . print ( "Input Matrix" ); 

Matl. print (10, 5); // Jama Matrix print 

II Jama eigenvalue finder 

EigenvalueDecomposition E = new EigenvalueDecomposition(Matl) ; 
doublej] lambdaRe = E . getRealEigenvalues () ; // Real eigens 

doublej] lambdalm = E . getlmagEigenvalues () ; // Imag eigens 

System . out . println ( "Eigenvalues : \t lambda . Re [] =" 

+ lambdaRe [0]+ ", "+lambdaRe [1]+ " , "+lambdaRe [2 ] ) ; 

// Get matrix of eigenvectors 

Matrix V = E.getV(); 

System . out . print ( "\n Matrix with column eigenvectors "); 

V. print (10, 5); 

Matrix Vec = new Matrix(3,l); // Extract single eigenvector 

Vec.set( 0, 0, V.get(0, 0) ); 

Vec . set ( 1, 0, V.get(l, 0) ); 

Vec . set ( 2, 0, V.get(2, 0) ); 

System . out . print ( "First Eigenvector, Vec" ); 

Vec . print (10,5); 

Matrix LHS = Matl . times (Vec) ; // Should get Vec as answer 

Matrix RHS = Vec . times (lambdaRe [0 ]) ; 

System . out . print ( "Does LHS = RHS?" ); 

LHS. print (18, 12); 

RHS. print (18, 12); 

II 



Our second JAMA example arises in the solution for the principal-axes sys- 
tem for a cube, and requires us to find a coordinate system in which the inertia 
tensor is diagonal. This entails solving the eigenvalue problem, 

Icu = A CO (8.31) 

where I is the original inertia matrix, tv is an eigenvector, A is an eigenvalue, 
and we are using arrows to indicate vectors. The program JamaEigen . java 
in Listing 8.1 solves for the eigenvalues and vectors, and produces output of 
the form 
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Input Matrix 

0.66667 -0.25000 
-0.25000 0.66667 
-0.25000 -0.25000 


-0.25000 

-0.25000 

0.66667 


Eigenvalue: lambda. Re [ ] = 0.1666666666666665, 0.9166666666666666, 

0.9166666666666666 


First Eigenvector, Vec 
-0.57735 
-0.57735 
-0.57735 

Does LHS = RHS? 

-0.096225044865 -0.096225044865 

-0.096225044865 -0.096225044865 

-0.096225044865 -0.096225044865 


Matrix with column eigenvectors 

-0.57735 -0.70711 -0.40825 
-0.57735 0.70711 -0.40825 
-0.57735 0.00000 0.81650 


Look at JamaEigen and notice how we first set up the array I with all the 
elements of the inertia tensor, and then we create a matrix Mat I with the same 
elements as the array. We then solve the eigenvalue problem with the creation 
of an eigenvalue object E via the JAMA command: 

EigenDecomposition E = new EigenDecomposition (Matl) ; 

Next we extract (get) a vector lambdaRe of length 3 containing the three (real) 
eigenvalues, lambdaRe [ 0 ] , lambdaRe [ 1 ] , lambdaRe [ 2 ] : 

14 double [] lambdaRe = E . getRealEigenvalues ( ) ; 

Next we create a 3 x 3 matrix v containing the eigenvectors in the three 
columns of the matrix with the JAMA command: 

Matrix V = E.getV(); 

which takes the eigenvector object e and gets the vectors from it. Then we 
form a vector Vec (a 3 x 1 Matrix) containing a single eigenvector by extract- 
ing the elements from v with a get method, and assigning them with a set 
method: 

Vec . set ( 0 , 0 , V . get (0,0)); 

Our final JAMA example, JamaFit . java in Listing 8.2, demonstrates many 
of the features of JAMA. It arises in the context of least-square-fitting, as 
discussed in Section 9.4 where we give the equations being used to fit the 
parabola y{x) — bo + b\X + b 2 X 2 to a set of Np> measured data points 
(y ir yi±(ri). 


Listing 8.2: JamaFit . java performs a least-squares fit of a parabola to data using the 
JAMA matrix library to solve the set of linear equations ax = b. For illustration, the equation 
is solved both directly and by matrix inversion, and several techniques for assigning values to 
JAMA’s Matrix are used. 

— 

/* JamaFit: NIST JAMA matrix libe least-squares parabola fit 

y (x) = bO + bl x + b2 xx JAMA libe must be in same directory as 
program, or modify CLASSPATH to include JAMA */ 

import Jama . * ; 
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import java 

. io . * ; 



public class JamaFit { 



public static void main( String [ ] argv ) { 


double 

[] x = {1. , 1.05 

, 1.15, 1.32, 

1.51 , 1.68, 1.92); 

double 

[] y = 10.52, 0. 

73, 1.08, 1.44, 

1.39, 1.46, 1.58|; 

double 

[] sig = (0.1, 0.1 

, 0.2, 0.3, 0.2 

, 0.1, 0.1); 

int Nd 

= 7; 


// Number of data points 

double 

sig2 , s , sx , sxx , 

sy , sxxx , sxxxx 

, sxy, sxxy, rhl; 

double 

U(] Sx = new double [ 3 ] [ 3 ] ; 

// Create 3x3 array 

double 

[][] Sy = new double [ 3 ][ 1 ] ; 

II Create 3x1 array 

s = sx 

= sxx = sy = sxxx 

= sxxxx = sxy = 

sxy = sxxy = 0; 



// 

Generate matrix elements 

for (int i=0; i <= Nd— 1; 

i ++) { 


sig2 

= sig [ i ]* sig [ i ]; 



s 

+= l./sig2; 



sx 

+= x [ i ] / sig2 ; 



sy 

+= y [ i ]/ sig2 ; 



rhl 

= x [ i ]*x[ i ] ; 



sxx 

+= rhl/sig2 ; 



sxxy 

+= rhl *y [ i ] / sig2 ; 



sxy 

+= x[ i ]*y[ i ] / sig2 

; 


sxxx 

+= rhl * x [ i ] / sig2 ; 



sxxxx 

+= rhl * rhl/sig2 ; 




// Assign arrays 

Sx [0] [0] = s ; 

Sx [ 0 ] [ 1 ] = Sx[l][0] = sx ; 

Sx[0][2] = Sx[2][0] = Sx[l][l] = sxx ; 

Sx[l][2] = Sx [ 2 ] [ 1 ] = sxxx ; 

Sx[2][2] = sxxxx; 

Sy [0] [0] = sy; 

Sy [ 1 j [ 0 ] = sxy ; 

Sy[2][0] = sxxy ; 

// Form Jama Matrices 

Matrix MatSx = new Matrix (Sx); 

Matrix MatSy = new Matrix (3, 1); 

MatSy. set (0, 0, sy) ; 

MatSy. set (1, 0, sxy); 

MatSy. set (2, 0, sxxy); 

// Determine inverse 

Matrix B = MatSx . inverse (). times (MatSy) ; 

Matrix Itest = MatSx . inverse (). times (MatSx) ; // Test inverse 

II Jama print 

System . out . print ( "B Matrix via inverse" ); 

B. print (16 , 14) ; 

System . out . print ( "MatSx. inverse (). times (MatSx) " ); 

Itest . print (16 , 14) ; 

// Direct solution too 

B = MatSx . solve (MatSy) ; 

System . out . print ( "B Matrix via direct" ); 

B. print (16 .14) ; 

/ / Extract using Jama get & Print parabola coefficients 
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System . out . println ( "FitParabola2 Final Results"); 

System . out . println ( "\n" ) ; 

System . out . println ( "y (x) = bO + bl x + b2 x A 2"); 

System . out . println ( "\n" ) ; 

System . out . println ( "bO = "+B. get (0 ,0) ) ; 

System . out . println ( "bl = "+B. get (1 ,0) ) ; 

System . out . println ( "b2 = "+B. get (2 ,0) ) ; 

System . out . println ( "\n" ) ; 

// Test fit 

for ( int i=0; i <= Nd— 1; i++) { 

s=B.get(0,0)+B.get(l,0)*x[i]+B.get(2 / 0)*x[i]*x[i]; 

System . out . println 

("i, x, y, yfit = "+i+", "+x[i]+", "+y[i]+", "+s);) 


8.2. 2. 3 Other Netlib Libraries 

Our example of using LAPACK has assumed that someone has been nice and 
placed the library on the computer. Life can be rough, however, and you may 
have to get the routines yourself. Probably the best place to start looking for 
them is Netlib, a repository of free software, documents, and databases of 
interest to computational scientists. Information, as well as subroutines, is 
available over the internet. 

8.2. 2.4 SLATEC Common Math Library 

SLATEC (Sandia, Los Alamos, Air Force Weapons Laboratory Technical Ex- 
change Committee) is a portable, nonproprietary, mathematical subroutine 
library available from Netlib. We recommend it highly and also recommend 
that you get more information about it from Netlib. SLATEC (CML) contains 
over 1400 general purpose mathematical and statistical Fortran routines. It 
is more general than LAPACK, which is devoted to linear algebra, yet not nec- 
essarily tuned to the particular architecture of a machine the way LAPACK is. 
The full library contains a guide, table of contents, and documentation via 
comments in the source code. The subroutines are classified by the Guide to 
Available Mathematical Software (GAMS) system. 

For our masses on strings Problem we have found the needed routines: 
snsq-s , dnsq-d Find zero of n-variable, nonlinear function 

snsqe-s, dnsqe-d Easy-to-use snsq 

If you extract these routines, you will find that they need the following: 


enorm.f 

j4save.f 

rlmach.f 

xerprn.f 

fdjacl.f 

rlmpyq.f 

xercnt.f 

xersve.f 

fdump.f 

qform.f 

rlupdt.f 

xerhlt.f 

xgetua.f 

dogleg.f 

ilmach.f 

qrfac.f 

snsq.f 

xermsg.f 


Of particular interest in these "helper" routines are ilmachf, rlmach.f, and 
dlmach.f. They tell LAPACK the characteristic of your particular machine when 
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the library is first installed. Without that knowledge, LAPACK does not know 
when convergence is obtained or what step sizes to use. 

8.2.3 

Exercises for Testing Matrix Calls 


Before you direct the computer to go off crunching numbers on the million 
elements of some matrix, it is a good idea for you to try out your procedures 
on a small matrix, especially one for which you know the right answer. In this 
way it will only take you a short time to realize how hard it is to get the calling 
procedure perfectly right! Here are some exercises: 


1 . Find the inverse of A 




(a) As a general procedure, applicable even if you do not know the 
analytic answer, check your inverse in both directions; that is, check 
that A A -1 = A~ X A = I. 


/ 52 17 2 \ 

(b) Verify that A -1 = jgj ( —32 30 19 I 

\ —9 -8 30/ 


2. Consider the same matrix A as before, now used to describe three simul- 
taneous linear equations. Ax = b, or explicitly. 


Ml a 12 #13 \ /l/l\ (b A 

I «2l #22 #23 I I 3/2 I = [ b 2 I 

\«31 #32 #33/ \J/3/ \h/ 

Here the vector b on the RHS is assumed to be known, and the problem 
is to solve for the vector x. Use an appropriate subroutine to solve these 
equations for the three different x vectors appropriate to these three dif- 
ferent b values on the RHS: 


'+12\ 


/+4\ 


h = -25 , b 2 = -10 b 3 

V+32/ \+22j 

The solutions should be 




'+0.312N 


— 2 x 2 — — 0.038 x 3 


v+4/ 


,+2.6771 



/ +2.319X 
-2.965 
V+4.790/ 


X\ — 
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3. Consider the matrix A = ^ ^ ^ ^ , where you are free to use any val- 

ues you want for a and /3. Use a numerical eigenproblem solver to show 
that the eigenvalues and eigenvectors are the complex conjugates: 


* 1,2 = 


4. Use your eigenproblem solver to find the eigenvalues of the matrix 

(-2 +2 — 3 \ 

A = +2 +1 -6 

\-l -2 +0/ 

(a) Verify that you obtain the eigenvalues A ] = 5, A 2 = A 3 = —3. No- 
tice that double roots can cause problems. In particular, there is a 
uniqueness problem with their eigenvectors because any combina- 
tions of these eigenvectors would also be an eigenvector. 

(b) Verify that the eigenvector for Aj = 5 is proportional to 



(c) The eigenvalue —3 corresponds to a double root. This means 
that the corresponding eigenvectors are degenerate, which, in turn, 
means that they are not unique. Two linearly independent ones are 



In this case it is not clear what your eigenproblem solver will give 
for the eigenvectors. Try to find a relationship between your com- 
puted eigenvectors with the eigenvalue —3 to these two linearly 
independent ones. 

5. You are investigating a physical system that you model as the N — 100 
coupled, linear equations in N unknowns: 

«nyi + s 123/2 + • • • + «in>/n = bi 

«2iyi + «223/2 + • • • + tl2N]lN = &2 


«Niyi + «N23/2 H h «NNyN = 
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In many cases, the a and b values are known, so your exercise is to solve 
for all the x values, taking a as the Hilbert matrix, and b as its first row: 


l«i;J = a = 


I J + /'-! J 


/ 1 
l 
1 


l 

■too 


[h] = b = 


/ 1 \ 

1 

2 
1 
5 


\100 / 

Compare to the analytic solution 


1 

101 


00 \ 


100 

1 

TOT 


HI 

qq/ 


199 


fyi\ 



yi 

— 

0 

\Vn) 


V 0 y 


8.2.4 

Matrix Solution of Problem II 

We have now set up the solution to our problem of two mass on a string. Your 
problem will be to check out the physical reasonableness of the solution for a 
variety of weights and lengths. You should check that the deduced tensions 
are positive and that the deduced angles correspond to a physical geometry 
(to illustrate, with a sketch). Since this is a physics-based problem, we know 
that the sine and cosine functions must be less than 1 in magnitude, and that 
the tensions should be of similar magnitude to the weights of the spheres. 

8.2.5 

Explorations 

1. See at what point your initial guess gets so bad that the computer is 
unable to find a physical solution. 

2. A possible problem with the formalism we have just laid out is that by 
incorporating the identity sin 2 0; + cos 2 0, = 1 into the equations, we 
may be discarding some information about the sign of sin 0 or cos 0. If 
you look at Fig. 8.1 you can observe that for some values of the weights 
and lengths, 02 may turn out to be negative, yet cos 0 should remain 
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positive. We can build this condition into our equations by replacing 
fy — fg with f's based on the form 

fy = x 4 - yj 1 - x\ fs = x 5 - \J\-x\ f 9 = x 6 - (8.32) 

See if this makes any difference in the solutions obtained. 

2* Solve the similar three-mass problem. The approach is the same, but the 
number of equations gets larger. 
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9 

Data Fitting 


Data fitting is an art worthy of serious study. In this unit we just scratch the surface. 
We examine hozv to interpolate within a table of numbers and how to do a least- 
squares fit for linear functions. If a least-squares fit is needed for nonlinear functions, 
then some of the search routines, either your own or those obtained from scientific 
subroutine libraries, may be used. We also describe hozv to do that. In a recent zvork 
[12], simulated annealing (which zve describe in Chap. 28) is used to assist the 
search in least-squares fitting. 


9.1 

Fitting Experimental Spectrum (Problem IMA) 

The cross section measured for the resonant scattering of a neutron from a 
nucleus is given in Tab. 9.1. The first row is the energy; the second row, the 
experimental cross section; and the third row, the experimental error for each 
measurement. Your problem is to determine values for the cross sections at 
values of energy lying between those measured by experiment. 

Tab. 9.1 Experimental values for a scattering cross section E as a function of energy. 


i 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

E; (MeV) [= Xi ] 

0 

25 

50 

75 

100 

125 

150 

175 

200 

/(£,) (mb) 

10.6 

16.0 

45.0 

83.5 

52.8 

19.9 

10.8 

8.25 

4.7 

Error = ±<7; (mb) 

9.34 

17.9 

41.5 

85.5 

51.5 

21.5 

10.8 

6.29 

4.09 


You can view your problem in a number of ways. The most direct is to 
numerically interpolate between the values of the experimental £(£,-) given in 
Tab. 9.1. This is direct and easy, but it ignores the possibility of there being ex- 
perimental noise in the data in that it assumes that the data can be represented 
as a polynomial in E, at least over some small range. 

In Section 9.4 we discuss another way to view this problem. Specifically, we 
start with what one believes to be the "correct" theoretical description of the 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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data. 


/(£) 


fr 

(£-£ r ) 2 + r 2 /4 


( 9 . 1 ) 


where are constants to be determined by the fitting, and then adjust the pa- 
rameters f r , £)•, and T to obtain a best fit to the data. 1 This is a "best" fit in 
a statistical sense, but, in fact, may not pass through all (or any) of the data 
points. For an easy, yet effective, introduction to statistical data analysis, we 
recommend [13]. 

These techniques of interpolation and least-squares fitting are powerful 
tools that let you treat tables of numbers as if they were analytic functions, 
and sometimes let you deduce statistically meaningful constants or conclu- 
sions from measurements. In general, you can view data fitting as global or 
local. In global fits, a single function in x is used to represent the entire set of 
numbers in a table such as Tab. 9.1. While it may be spiritually satisfying to 
find a single function that passes through all the data points, if that function 
is not the correct function for describing the data, the fit may have nonphys- 
ical behavior (such as large oscillations) between the data points. The rule of 
thumb is that if you must interpolate, then keep it local. Although we ask you 
to do one, global fits should be looked at with a jaundiced eye. 


9 . 1.1 

Lagrange Interpolation (Method) 


Consider Tab. 9.1 as ordered data that we wish to interpolate. We call the 
independent variable x, with tabulated values Xj (i — 1,2,.. .), and we assume 
that the dependent variable is the function g(x), with tabulated values g, — 
g(xi). We assume that g(x) can be approximated as a polynomial of degree 
(n — 1) in each interval i: 

gi{x) ~ «o + 0i* + 02* 2 + • • • + a n _ \x n ~ l (x ~ Xj) (9.2) 

Because our fit is local, we do not assume that one g(x) can fit all the data 
in the table, but instead will use a different polynomial, that is, a different 
set of a, values, for each region of the table. While each polynomial is of low 
degree, there are several polynomials that are needed to cover the entire table. 
If some care is taken, the set of polynomials so obtained behaves well enough 
to be used in further calculations without introducing much unwanted noise 
or discontinuities. 

The classic of interpolation formulas was created by Lagrange. He figured 
out a closed-form one that directly fits the ( n — l)-order polynomial (9.2) to n 

1 Chapter 17 on Fourier analysis discusses yet another way to fit data. 
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values of the function g(x) evaluated at the points X;. The formula is written 
as the sum of polynomials: 


g( x ) 

A,(x) 


- giM(x) +g 2 A 2 (x) H 1- g„A„(x) 

" X — Xj X — X\ X — X2 X — X n 

x i~ x j Xi~XiXj — X2 Xj — X n 


(9.3) 

(9.4) 


For three points, (9.3) provides a second-degree polynomial, while for eight 
points it gives a seventh-degree polynomial. For example, here we use a four- 
point Lagrange interpolation to determine a third-order polynomial that re- 
produces each of the tabulated values: 


g( x ) 


(x — l)(x — 2)(x — 4) 
(0 — 1)(0 — 2)(0 — 4) 
x(x - l)(x — 4) < 

(2 — 0) (2 — 1) (2 — 4) 


(- 12 ) + 
-24) + ■ 


x(x-2)(x-4) 

(1 — 0)(1 — 2)(1 — 4) ' ; 

x (x ~ l)( x ~ 2) . 

(4 — 0)(4 — 1)(4 — 2) ' J 


=> g(x) = x 3 — 9x 2 + 8x — 12 


As a check we see that 


g(4) = 4 3 - 9(4 2 ) + 32 - 12 = -60 £(0.5) = -10.125 


(9.5) 


If the data contain little noise, this polynomial can be used with some confi- 
dence within the range of data, but with risk beyond the range of data. 

Notice that Lagrange interpolation makes no restriction that the points in 
the table be evenly spaced. As a check, it is also worth noting that the sum of 
the Lagrange multipliers equals one, Yl}= i A; — 1. Usually the Lagrange fit is 
made to only a small region of the table with a small value of n, even though 
the formula works perfectly well for fitting a high-degree polynomial to the 
entire table. The difference between the value of the polynomial evaluated at 
some x and that of the actual function is equal to the remainder 


Rn ^ ( X ~ X X )(X - X 2 ) ■■■(X- x ») jn)(Q 


(9.6) 


where £ lies somewhere in the interpolation interval, but is otherwise unde- 
termined. This shows that if significant high derivatives exist in g(x), then it 
cannot be approximated well by a polynomial. In particular, if g(x) is a table 
of experimental data, then it is likely to contain noise, and then it is a bad idea 
to fit a curve through all the data points. 



Listing 9.1 : Lagrange . java makes a Lagrange interpolation of tabulated data. 


( 

// Lagrange . java : Langrange interpolation of tabulated data 

import java.io.*; //Location of PrintWriter 

public class Lagrange ( 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) throws IOException, 

FileNotFoundException j 

PrintWriter w = new PrintWriter ( 

new FileOutputStream ( "Lagr . dat" ) , true); 
PrintWriter ww = new PrintWriter ( 

new FileOutputStream ( "Lagr_input . dat ") , true); 

double x, y; 

int i,j,k; int end = 9; 

//Input data 

double xin [ ] = (0, 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200 } ; 
double yin [ ] = (10.6, 6, 45, 83.5, 52.8, 19.9, 10.8, 88.25, 4.7); 

for (k=0; k<9; k++) ww. println ( xin[k] +" " + yin[k]); 
for ( k=0; k< = 1000;k++) { 
x = k*0.2 ; 

y = inter (xin, yin, end, x) ; 

System . out . println ( "Lagrange x=" +x+" , y= "+y) ; // to file 

w. println ( x +" " +y) ; 

1 

System . out . println ( "Lagrange Program Complete."); 

System . out . println ( "Fit in Lagr.dat, input in Lagr_input.dat"); 


public static double inter ( double xin[], double yin[], 

int end, double x) ( 

double lambda, y; int i,j; 
y = 0.0; 

for ( i=l; i <= end; i++) ( 
lambda = 1.0; 

for ( j =1; j<=end; j ++) if (i != j) 

{ lambda *= ( ( x — xin [ j — 1]) / (xin [ i — 1] — xin [ j — 1]) ) ; ) 
y += (yin[i— 1] * lambda); 

) 

return y; 


9.1.2 

Lagrange Implementation and Assessment 

Consider the experimental neutron scattering data in Tab. 9.1. The expected 
theoretical functional form which describes these data is (9.1), and our empir- 
ical fits to these data are shown in Fig. 9.1. 

1. Write a subroutine to perform an n-point Lagrange interpolation using 
(9.3). Treat n as an arbitrary input parameter. (You can also do this 
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Fig. 9.1 Left: fit to cross section that places an eighth degree polynomial through all data. 
Middle: fit to cross section using Lagrange interpolation to place a series of third-degree poly- 
nomials through the data. Right: a cubic-splines fit to same data provides continuous first and 
second derivatives. Note the differences at low energies of the spline fit from the other two. 


exercise with the spline fits discussed in Section 9.1.4.) Our program is 
given in Listing 9.1. 

2. Use the Lagrange interpolation formula to fit the entire experimental 
spectrum with one polynomial. (This means that you want to fit all nine 
data points with an eight-degree polynomial.) Then use this fit to plot 
the cross section in steps of 5 MeV. 

3. Use your graph to deduce the resonance energy E r (your peak position) 
and T (the full width at half maximum). Compare your results with 
those predicted by our theorist friend, (£,-, T) = (78, 55) MeV. 

4. A more realistic use of Lagrange interpolation is for local interpolation 
with a small number of points, such as three. Interpolate the preceding 
cross-section data in 5 MeV steps using three-point Lagrange interpola- 
tion. (Note, the end intervals may be special cases.) 

This example shows how easy it is to go wrong with a high-degree polyno- 
mial fit. Although the polynomial is guaranteed to actually pass through all 
the data points, the representation of the function away from these points can 
be quite unrealistic. Using a low-order interpolation formula, say, n = 2 or 3, 
in each interval usually eliminates the wild oscillations. If these local fits are 
then matched together, as we discuss in the next section, a rather continuous 
curve results. Nonetheless, you must recall that if the data contain errors, a 
curve that actually passes through them may lead you astray. We discuss how 
to do this properly in Section 9.4. 




9 . 1.3 

Explore Extrapolation 

We deliberately have not discussed extrapolation of data because it can lead 
to serious systematic errors; the answer you get may well depend more on the 
function you assume than on the data you input. Add some adventure to your 
life and use the programs you have written to extrapolate to values outside of 
the table. Compare your results to the theoretical Breit-Wigner shape (9.1). 

9 . 1.4 

Cubic Splines (Method) 

If you tried to interpolate the resonant cross section with Lagrange interpo- 
lation, then you saw that fitting parabolas (three-point interpolation) within 
a table may avoid the erroneous and possibly catastrophic deviations of a 
high-order formula. (Two-point interpolation, which connects the points with 
straight lines, may not lead you far astray, but it is rarely pleasing to the eye 
or precise.) A sophisticated variation of n = 4 interpolation, known as cubic 
splines, often leads to surprisingly eye-pleasing fits. In this approach (Fig. 9.1 
right), cubic polynomials are fit to the function in each interval, with the addi- 
tional constraint that the first and second derivatives of the polynomials must 
be continuous from one interval to the next. This continuity of slope and cur- 
vature is what makes the spline fit particularly eye-pleasing. It is analogous 
to what happens when you use the flexible drafting tool (a lead wire within a 
rubber sheath) from which the method draws its name. 

The series of cubic polynomials obtained by spline-fitting a table can be 
integrated and differentiated, and is guaranteed to have well-behaved deriva- 
tives. The existence of meaningful derivatives is an important consideration. 
As a case in point, if the interpolated function is a potential, you can take 
the derivative to obtain the force. The complexity of simultaneously match- 
ing polynomials and their derivatives over all the interpolation points leads 
to many simultaneous, linear equations to be solved. This makes splines 
unattractive for hand calculations, yet easy for computers. Splines have made 
recent gains in popularity and applicability in both calculations and graphics. 
To illustrate, the smooth curves connecting points in most "draw" programs 
are usually splines. 

The basic approximation of splines is the representation of the function g(x) 
in the subinterval [xj, X; + i] with a cubic polynomial: 

g(x) - gi(x) for xi<x<x i+l (9.7) 

gi(x) = gi +g'i(x - Xi) + \g’;{x - Xi) 1 + j \g'"(x - x t ) 3 (9.8) 

This representation makes it clear that the coefficients in the polynomial equal 
the values of g(x) and to its first, second, and third derivatives at the tabulated 
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points x v Derivatives beyond the third vanish. The computational chore is to 
determine these derivatives in terms of the N tabulated values g,. The match- 
ing of gj from one interval to the next (at the nodes) provides the equations 


gi(xi+ 1) = g i+ i(*;+i) i = l,N-l (9.9) 

The matching of the first and second derivatives at each subinterval's bound- 
ary provides the equations 

Sf-l(*i) =Sf(*i) Si'-i(*i) = Si'(*i) ( 9 - 10 ) 


To provide the additional equations needed to determine all constants, the 
third derivatives at adjacent nodes are matched. Values for the third deriva- 
tives are found by approximating them in terms of the second derivatives: 


gi 


gj+l-gj 
Xi+l Xj 


(9.11) 


As discussed in Chap. 15 a central difference approximation would be better than 
the forward difference, yet (9.11) keeps the equations simpler. 

It is straightforward though complicated to solve for all the parameters in 
(9.8). We leave that to other reference sources [9, 14], We can see, however, 
that matching at the boundaries of the intervals results in only N — 2 linear 
equations for N unknowns. Further input is required. It usually is taken to 
be the boundary conditions at the endpoints a — X\ and b — x\i, specifically, 
the second derivatives g"(a), and g" (b). There are several ways to determine 
these second derivatives. 

Natural spline: Set g" (a) — g"{b) = 0, that is, permit the function to have a 
slope at the endpoints but no curvature. This is "natural" because the deriva- 
tive vanishes for the flexible spline drafting tool (its ends being free). 

Input values for g' at boundaries: The computer uses g'(a) to approximate 
g"(a). If you do not know the first derivatives, you can calculate them numer- 
ically from the table of gi values. 

Input values for g" at boundaries: Knowing values is of course better than 
assuming values, but it requires more input. If the values of g" are not known, 
they can be approximated by applying a forward-difference approximation to 
the tabulated values: 


_ \g(X3)-g(x 2 )]/[x 3 -X 2 ] ~ \g(x 2 ) - g{ Xl )]/{x 2 - Xl \ 
[*3-*t]/2 


(9.12) 


9.1 .4.1 Cubic Spline Quadrature (Exploration) 

A powerful integration scheme is to fit an integrand with splines, and then 
integrate the cubic polynomials analytically. If the integrand g(x) is known 
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only at its tabulated values, then this is about as good an integration scheme as 
possible; if you have the ability to actually calculate the function for arbitrary 
x, Gaussian quadrature may be preferable. We know that the spline fit to g in 
each interval is the cubic (9.8), 

g(x) ~ gi +g'i(x - Xi) + \g'{(x - Xi) 1 + \g'"(x - Xif (9.13) 


It is easy to integrate this to obtain the integral of g for this interval, and then 
to sum over all intervals: 


/ ' +1 g(x)dx ~ (giX + Ig'ix} + Ig'/x 3 + 

J Xi ^ / Xi 

f x k k r x i + 1 

/ g(x)dx = / g(x)dx 

JXi ; : J Xi 


(9.14) 

(9.15) 


Making the intervals smaller does not necessarily increase precision as sub- 
tractive cancellations in (9.14) may get large. 


9.1.5 

Spline Fit of Cross Section (Implementation) 


Listing 9.2: The program SplineAppl . java performs a cubic spline fit to data. The arrays 
x [ ] and y [ ] are the data to fit, and the values of the fit at Nf it points are output into the file 

Spline . dat. 

I* SplineAppl . java : Application version of cubic spline fitting 

interpolates array x[n], y[n], xO < xl . . . < x(n — l) 

ypl , ypn : y' at ends , evaluated internally , 

y2 [ ] : y" array; ypl, ypn > e30 for natural spline */ 

import java . io . * ; 

public class SplineAppl ( 

public static void mainf String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException j 

PrintWriter w = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "Spline . dat ") , true); 
PrintWriter q = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "Input . dat ") , true); 

// input 

double x[] = (0. ,1.2, 2. 5, 3. 7, 5. ,6. 2, 7. 5, 8. 7, 9. 9); 

double y[] = (0. ,0.93 ,.6 ,- 0.53 0.96 ,- 0.08 ,0.94 ,0.66 0.46); 

int i ,n = x. length, np = 15, klo , khi , k; 

double y2[] = new double[9]; double u[] = new double[n]; 

double h, b, a, Nfit , p, qn, sig , un, ypl, ypn, xout , yout; 

// Output data 
+ x[i ] + " " + y[i ] + " ") ; 

// N output pts 
II Initial 1st deriv 


for (i=0; i < n; i++) q.println ( 
Nfit = 30; 
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ypl = (y[l] — y[0]) / (x[l] — x[0]) 

— (y[2] — y [ 1 ] ) / ( x [2] — x [ 1 ] ) + (y[2]— y[0])/(x[2]-x[0]); 
ypn = (y[n-l]-y[n-2])/(x[n-l]-x[n-2]) - (y [n-2]-y [n — 3]) 

/ ( x [n— 2]— x [n — 3]) + (y [n-l]-y [n-3]) /(x [n-l]-x[n-3]) ; 

// Natural spline 

if (ypl > 0.99e30 ) y2[0] = u[0] = 0. ; 
else { 

y2 [0] = (-0.5); 

u[0] = (3./ ( x[l] — x [0 ] ) ) *((y[l]— y[0]) /(x[l] — x [0 ] )— ypl ) ; 

1 

// Decomposition loop 

for ( i=l; i <= n — 2; i++ ) { 

sig = (x[ i ]— x [ i -l])/(x[ i + l]-x[i-l]); 
p = sig *y2 [ i — 1] + 2. ; 
y2[ i ] = (sig — l.)/p; 

u[i] = (y[i+lj — y[i ]) / ( x [ i +1] — x [ i ] ) — (y [ i]— y [ i — 1]) / (x [ i]— x [ i — 1]) ; 
u [ i ] = (6.*u[i]/(x[ i+1] — x [ i— 1])— sig*u[i— l])/p; 

1 

// Test for natural 

if (ypn > 0.99e30) qn = un = 0. ; 
else { 

qn = 0.5; 
un = 

(3 . / ( x [n— 1]— x [n — 2]) ) *(ypn— (y [n— 1]— y [n — 2]) / (x [n— 1]— x [n — 2]) ) ; 

1 

y2[n— 1] = (un— qn*u[n — 2]) /(qn*y2 [n— 2] + 1.); 

for ( k = n — 2; k>= 0; k — ) y2[k] = y2[k]*y2[k + 1] + u[k]; 

// initialization ends, begin fit 
for ( i=l; i <= Nfit; i++ ) { // Loop over xout 

xout = x[0] + (x [n-l]-x [0] ) *( i — 1) / ( Nf it ) ; 
klo = 0; 

khi = n— 1; // xout value 

// Bisection algor , klo, khi bracket 

while (khi— klo >1) { 
k = (khi + klo) » 1; 

if (x[k] > xout) khi = k; else klo = k; 

) 

h = x [ khi] — x [ klo ] ; 

if (x[k] > xout) khi = k; else klo = k; 
h = x [ khi] — x [ klo ] ; 
a = (x [ khi] — xout ) /h; 
b = (xout— x [ klo ]) /h; 

yout = (a*y[klo] + b*y[khi] + ( ( a*a*a— a ) *y2 [ klo ] 

+ (b*b*b— b ) *y2 [ khi ]) *(h*h) / 6.) ; 
w. println (" " + xout + " " + yout + " "); 

} 

System . out . println ( "data stored in Spline.dat"); 


Fitting a series of cubics to data is a little complicated to program up your- 
self, so we recommend using a library routine. While we have found quite 
a few Java-based spline applications available on the internet, none seemed 
appropriate for interpreting a simple set of numbers. That being the case, we 
have adapted the splint . c and the spline . c functions from [9] to produce 
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Fig. 9.2 A reproduction of the experimental measurement in [1 5] of the number of decays 
of a n meson as a function of time. Measurements are made during time intervals of 1 0-ns 
length. Each “Event” corresponds to a single decay. 


the SplineAppl . java program shown in Listing 9.2. Your problem now is 
to carry out the assessment of Section9.1.2 using cubic spline interpolation 
rather than Lagrange interpolation. 


9.2 

Fitting Exponential Decay (Problem NIB) 

Figure 9.2 presents actual experimental data on the number of decays AN of 
the 7T meson as a function of time [15]. Notice that the time has been "binned" 
into At — 10 ns intervals, and that the smooth curve gives the theoretical 
exponential decay law. Your problem is to deduce the lifetime r of the n 
meson from these data (the tabulated lifetime of the pion is 2.6 x 10~ 8 s). 

9 . 2.1 

Theory to Fit 

Assume that we start with Nq particles at time t — 0 that can decay to other 
particles. 2 If we wait a short time At, then a small number AN of the particles 
will decay spontaneously, that is, with no external influences. This decay is a 
stochastic process, which means that there is an element of chance involved 

2 Spontaneous decay is discussed further and simulated in Sec- 
tion 11.2. 
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in just when a decay will occur, and so no two experiments are expected to 
give exactly the same results. The basic law of nature for spontaneous decay 
is that the number of decays AN in the time interval At is proportional to the 
number of particles N(t) present at that time, and to the time interval 

A N(t) = ——N(t)At => = — AN(f) (9.16) 

r At 

Here r — 1 / A is the lifetime of the particle, with A the rate parameter. The 
actual decay rate is given by the second equation in (9.16). If the number of 
decays AN is very small compared to the number of particles N, and if we 
look at vanishingly small time intervals, then the difference equation (9.16) 
becomes the differential equation 

~ —A N(f) - iN(t) (9.17) 

This differential equation has an exponential solution for the number, as well 
as for the decay rate: 


N(t) = N 0 e~ t/r 


dN(t) 

dt 


— —(0) e~ t/r 

T dt { ' 


(9.18) 


Equation (9.18) is the theoretical formula we wish to "fit" to the data in Fig. 9.2. 
The output of such a fit is a "best value" for the lifetime r. 


9.3 

Theory: Probability and Statistics 

The field of statistics is an attempt to apply the mathematical theory of prob- 
ability to describe natural events, such as coin flips, in which there is an el- 
ement of chance or randomness. Some basic elements of probability upon 
which statistics is based are as follows. 

1. The probability P(x) of an event x equals the fraction of times that the 
event occurs in a series of experiments. 

2. Probability lies in the range 0 < P(x) < 1, with 0 corresponding to an 
impossible event, and 1 to a sure thing. 

3. If P(x ) is the probability of an event occurring, then 1 — P(x) is the prob- 
ability of the event not occurring (the complement or opposite). 

4. Given a population to be sampled, the probability of one sample hav- 
ing a particular value equals the fraction of the population having that 
value. 
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Fig. 9.3 A Gaussian distribution of m successes in N trials, each with probability p. 


5. The mean value / of a function of x is given by the weighted sum 

. f 00 

f(x) = </(*)> = f (9-19) 

i = 1 


The basic building block of statistics is the binomial distribution function 


Pb(x) 


(") p - a - p) N - 


Nl 

(N — x)\x\ 


p x (l-p) N ~ x 


(9.20) 


This function gives the probability Pg(x) that an independent event (say 
heads) will occur x times in the N trials. Here p is the probability of occur- 
rences of an individual event; for example, the probability of "heads" in any 
one toss is p — j. The variable N is the number of trials (measurements) in 
which that event can occur; for example, the number of times we flip the coin. 
For coin flipping, the probability of success p and the probability of failure 
(1 — p) are both but in the general case p can be any number between 0 and 
1 . 

As a matter of convenience, we eliminate one of the factorials in the bi- 
nomial distribution (9.20) by considering the limit in which the number of 
measurements of trials N —* oo. If, in addition, the probability p of an indi- 
vidual event (heads) remains finite as N — > oo, we have Gaussian or normal 
statistics, and the probability function takes the simple form (Fig. 9.3) 


P G (x) = lim P B ( X ) 

N— >co, pytQ 


7f^ exp L 


{x-pf 

2a 1 


(9.21) 
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Here p = x is the mean and J is the variance: 


p = Np cr — ^Np(l-p) (9.22) 

The Gaussian distribution is generally a very good approximation to the 
binomial distribution for N > 10, where is used to describe an experiment 
in which N measurements of the variable x are made. The average of these 
measurements is }i and the "error" or uncertainty in it is cr. As an example, in 
N =1000 coin flips, the probability of a head is p — \ and the average number 
of heads p should be Np = N / 2 — 500. As shown in Fig. 9.3, the Gaussian 
distribution has a width 

cr = ^Np{l-p) <x Vn (9.23) 

This means that the distribution actually gets wider and wider as more mea- 
surements are made. Yet the relative width, whose inverse gives us an indica- 
tion of the probability of obtaining the average /(, decreases with N : 


width \/N 1 

n a IT ~ 


0 (N — > oo ) 


(9.24) 


Using a normal distribution to describe events that follow some other dis- 
tribution function can lead to incorrect results. For example, another limit of 
the binomial distribution is the Poisson distribution. In the Poisson distribu- 
tion, the number of trials N — > oo, yet the probability of an individual success 
p — > 0 in such a way that the product N p remains finite: 


Pp(x) 


N 


lim 

-» co,p — >0 


P B (x) 


p x e 11 
x! 


(9.25) 


A Poisson distribution describes radioactive decay experiments or telephone 
interchanges where there may be a very large number of trials (each microsec- 
ond when the counter is on), but a low probability of an event (a decay or 
phone call) occurring in this 1 }is. As we see in Fig. 9.4, the Poisson distri- 
bution is quite asymmetric for small p, and in this way quite different from 
a Gaussian distribution. For p 1, the Poisson distribution approaches a 
Gaussian distribution. 

We use these distribution functions to determine probabilities as if events 
were continuous. For example, we take 


P(x) dx — probability that x lies in the interval x < x < x + dx. (9.26) 


If we then want to calculate the mean of some x, it would be 
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Fig. 9.4 A Poisson distribution for m successes with total success a = 2. 


where the integral form would be used in those cases where we may approx- 
imate discrete values by a continuous distribution function. Likewise, the 
mean of an arbitrary function of x is 

W) = E P{xi)f{ Xi )= fdxP{x)f{x) (9.28) 

i=i J 


When we apply these techniques to the normal distribution (9.21), we ver- 
ify that // is the mean value of x, and that a is the root of the mean-square 
deviation of x from its average: 


x — 


x — X = 



dx 

\/2 TUT 

dx J— 
\2 TKJ 


exp 

exp 


0 X ~V ) 2 ' 
2cr 2 

( X ~}1 ) 2 ' 
2j 2 


X — ]i 

{x — x) 2 — a 2 


(9.29) 

(9.30) 


9.4 

Least-Squares Fitting (Method) 

Books have been written and careers have been spent discussing what is 
meant by a "good" fit to experimental data. We cannot do justice to the sub- 
ject here and refer the reader to [9, 13, 14, 16]. However, we will emphasize two 
points: 
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1. If the data being fit contain errors, then the "best" fit in a statistical sense 
should not pass through all the data points. 

2. Only for the simplest case of a linear, least-squares fit can we write down 
a closed-form solution to evaluate and obtain the fit. More realistic prob- 
lems are usually solved by trial-and-error search procedures, sometimes 
using sophisticated subroutines libraries. However, in Section 9.4.5 we 
show how to conduct such a nonlinear search using familiar tools. 

Imagine that you have measured Np> data values of the independent variable 
y as a function of the dependent variable x: 

(x i ,y i ±(T i ) i — 1, N d (9.31) 

where ±cr, is the uncertainty in the zth value of y. (For simplicity we assume 
that all the errors < 7 , occur in the dependent variable, although this is hardly 
ever true [14].) For our problem, y is the number of decays as a function of 
time, and x, are the times. Our goal is to determine how well a mathematical 
function y = g(x) (also called theory or model) can describe these data. Alter- 
natively, if the theory contains some parameters or constants, our goal can be 
viewed as determining best values for these parameters. We assume that the 
model function g(x) contains, in addition to the functional dependence on x, 
an additional dependence upon Mp parameters {«i,fl 2 , • • • ,«m p }- Notice that 
the parameters { a m } are not variables, in the sense of numbers read from a 
meter, but rather are parts of the theoretical model such as the size of a box, 
the mass of a particle, or the depth of a potential well. For the exponential 
decay function (9.18), the parameters are the lifetime r and the initial decay 
rate dN(0) / dt. We indicate this as 


g(x) = g(x;{a 1 ,a 2/ ...,a Mp }) =g(x;{a m }) (9.32) 

We use the chi-squared (y 2 ) measure as a gauge of how well a theoretical 
function g reproduces data 

x 2 d =i f E ( 9 - 33 ) 

where the sum is over the Np experimental points (x,,y, ± n,). The definition 
(9.33) is such that smaller values of y 2 are better fits, with y 2 — 0 occurring 
if the theoretical curve went through the center of every data point. Notice 
also that the 1 /erf weighting means that measurements with larger errors 3 
contribute less to y 2 . 


3 If you are not given the errors, you can guess them on the basis of 
the apparent deviation of the data from a smooth curve, or you can 
weigh all points equally by setting u ; = 1 and continue with the 
fitting. 
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Least-squares fitting refers to adjusting the theory until a minimum in y 2 is 
found, that is, finding a curve that produces the least value for the summed 
squares of the deviations of the data from the function g(x). In general, this is 
the best fit possible or the best way to determine the parameters in a theory 
The Mp parameters {a m , m — 1, Mp} that make y 2 an extremum are found by 
solving the Mp equations: 


dy 2 

da m 


= 0 


y' [y± ~ g(*i)] dg(xj) 

h da ™ 


( m — 1, Mp) 


(9.34) 


More usually, the function g(x; {a m }) has a sufficiently complicated depen- 
dence on the a m values for (9.34) to produce Mp simultaneous, nonlinear 
equations in the a m values. In these cases, solutions are found by a trial- 
and-error search through the Mp-dimensional parameter space, as we do in 
Section 9.4.5. To be safe, when such a search is completed you need to check 
that the minimum y 2 you found is global and not local. One way to do that is 
to repeat the search for a whole grid of starting values, and if different minima 
are found, to pick the one with the lowest y 2 . 


9 . 4.1 

Goodness of Fit (Theory) 


When the deviations from theory are due to random errors and when these 
errors are described by a Gaussian distribution, there are some useful rules 
of thumb to remember [13]. You know that your fit is good if the value of y 2 
calculated via the definition (9.33) is approximately equal to the number of 
degrees of freedom y 2 ~ Np> — Mp, where Np> is the number of data points 
and Mp the number of parameters in the theoretical function. If your y 2 is 
much less than Nq — Mp, it does not mean that you have a "great" theory or a 
really precise measurement; instead, you probably have too many parameters 
or have assigned errors (n, values) that are too large. In fact, too small a y 2 
may indicate that you are fitting the random scatter in the data rather than 
missing ~ ^ of the error bars, as expected for Gaussian statistics. If your y 2 
is significantly greater than Nq — Mp, the theory may not be good, you may 
have significantly underestimated your errors, or you may have errors which 
are not random. 


9 . 4.2 

Least-Squares Fits Implementation 

The Mp simultaneous equations (9.34) simplify considerably if the functions 
g(x; {a m }) depend linearly on the parameter values a,: 


g(x;{a\,a 2 }) = «i + a 2 x 


(9.35) 
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In this case (also known as linear regression) there are Mp — 2 parameters, the 
slope aj and the y intercept a\ . Notice that while there are only two parameters 
to determine, there still may be an arbitrary number Np> of data points to fit. 
Remember that a unique solution is not possible unless the number of data 
points is equal to or greater than the number of parameters. 

For this linear case, there are just two derivatives. 


dg( x i) 




and after substitution, the xf minimization equations (9.34) can be solved [9]: 


SjjSy SjfSjt 


SSxy S x Sy 


Nd 1 


s« = E 3 S » = L3 


Sxx — 




s *v — 


“ of 


A = SS XX - Si 


Statistics also gives you an expression for the variance or uncertainty in the 
deduced parameters: 


^2 A 


This is a measure of the uncertainties in the values of the fitted parameters 
arising from the uncertainties c, in the measured i/, values. A measure of 
the dependence of the parameters on each other is given by the correlation 
coefficient : 


p{ a i' a i) — 


cov{a\,ai) 

&d2 


cov(^i, af) — 


Here cov(fli , af) is the covariance of a\ and ^2 an d vanishes if a\ and are 
independent. The correlation coefficient p{a\, aj ) lies in the range — 1 <p<l. 
Positive p indicates that the errors in a \ and a 2 are likely to have the same sign; 
negative p indicates opposite signs. 


Listing 9.3: fit . java makes a linear least-squares-fitto some tabulated data. 

// Fit. java: Least-squares fit to tabulated data 

public class fit { 

static int data = 12; // Number of data points 
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public static void main(String [] argv ) { 

int i , j ; 

double s, sx , sy , sxx , sxy , delta, inter, slope; 

double x[] = new double[ data ] ; double y[] = new double [ data ] ; 
double d[] = new double[ data ] ; 

// Input data x 

for (i = 0; i<data; i++) x[i] = i *180 + 5; 

// Input data y 

y [0] = 382; y [ 1 ] = 187; y [2] = 281; y [3] = 78; 
y [4] = 88; y [5] = 86; y [6] = 85; y [7] = 28; 
y [8] = 28; y [9] = 0.81; y [10] = 84; y [11] = 81; 

// Input data delta y 

for (i = 0; i<data; i++) d[i] = 18.; 

s = sx = sy = sxx = sxy =0.; // Ini t sums 

// Calculate sums 

for (i = 0; i <data ; i ++) { 

s += 1. / (d[ i ]*d[ i ]) ; 

sx += x [ i ] / (d[i]*d[i]); 

sy += y [ i ] / (d[i]*d[ij); 

sxx += x[i]*x[i] / (d[i]*d[i]); 

sxy += x[i]*y[i] / (d[i]*d[ij); 

1 

delta = s*sxx — sx*sx; 
slope = (s*sxy — sx*sy) / delta; 
inter = (sxx*sy — sx*sxy) / delta; 

System . out . println ( "intercpt= " + inter + ", "+Math ,sqrt(sxx/delta)); 
System . out . println ( "slope = " + slope + " , "+Math . sqrt ( s/ delta )) ; 

System . out . println ( "Fit Program Complete."); 

1 1 

Our program to perform a linear least-square fit is given in Listing 9.3. In it 
we realize that the preceding analytic solutions for the parameters are of the 
form found in statistics books, but are not optimal for numerical calculations 
because subtractive cancellation can make the answers unstable. As discussed 
in Chap. 3, a rearrangement of the equations can decrease this type of error. 
For example, [14] gives improved expressions that measure the data relative 
to their averages: 


«l = V ~ «2* «2 = ■; 

c _ (*i — — y ) 

bx y - L ^2 

1—1 a i 


1 Nrf 

x =nL Xi 

1—1 

c _ ( x i - x ) 2 

L-, 2 

1=1 a i 


9.4.3 

Exponential Decay Fit Assessment 


Fit the exponential decay law (9.18) to the data in Fig. 9.2. This means find- 
ing values for r and AN(0) / At that provides a best fit to the data, and then 
judging how good the fit is. 
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1. Construct a table (AN/ At j, f;), for i — 1, N[-> from Fig. 9.2. Because time 
was measured in bins, f, should correspond to the middle of a bin. 

2. Add an estimate of the error <t, to obtain a table of the form (AN / Af/ ± <J t , 
tj ). You can estimate the errors by eye, say, by estimating how much 
the histogram values appear to fluctuate about a smooth curve, or you 
can take c r, ~ v Events. (This last approximation is reasonable for large 
numbers, which this is not.) 

3. In the limit of very large numbers, we would expect that a plot of 
In \ dN /dt\ versus t is a straight line: 


In 

A N(t) 

~ In 

ANq 


At 


At 


This means that if we treat In \AN(t)/At \ as the dependent variable and 
time At as the independent variable, we can use our linear fit results. 
Plot In | AN / Af | versus At. 

4. Make a least-squares fit of a straight line to your data and use it to de- 
termine the lifetime r of the n meson. Compare your deduction to the 
tabulated lifetime of 2.6 x 10 8 s and comment on the difference. 

5. Plot your best fit on the same graph as the data and comment on the 
agreement. 

6. Deduce the goodness of fit of your straight line and the approximate 
error in your deduced lifetime. Do these agree with what your "eye" 
tells you? 

9.4.4 

Exercise: Fitting Heat Flow 

The table below gives the temperature T along a metal rod whose ends are 
kept at fixed constant temperatures. The temperature is a function of the dis- 
tance x along the rod. 


Xj (cm) 

1.0 

2.0 

3.0 

4.0 

5.0 

6.0 

7.0 

8.0 

9.0 

Ti (°C) 

14.6 

18.5 

36.6 

30.8 

59.2 

60.1 

62.2 

79.4 

99.9 


1. Plot up the data to verify the appropriateness of a linear relation 

T(x) ~a + bx (9.43) 
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2. Because you are not given the errors for each measurement, assume that 
the least-significant figure has been rounded off and so cr > 0.05. Use 
that to compute a least-squares, straight-line fit to these data. 

3. Plot your best a + bx on the curve with the data. 

4. After fitting the data, compute the variance and compare it to the devi- 
ation of your fit from the data. Verify that about one-third of the points 
miss the u error band (that is what is expected for a normal distribution 
of errors). 

5. Use your computed variance to determine the y 2 of the fit. Comment on 
the value obtained. 

6. Determine the variances cr a and cy and check if it makes sense to use 
them as the errors in the deduced values for a and b. 

9.4.5 

Nonlinear Fit of Breit-Wigner to Cross Section 


Problem: Recall how we started Unit III of this chapter by interpolating the 
values in Tab. 9.1 giving the experimental cross section E as a function of en- 
ergy. Although we did not use it, we also gave the theory describing these 
data, namely, the Breit-Wigner resonance formula (9.1): 


m 


fr 

(£-£ r ) 2 + T 2 /4 


(9.44) 


Your problem is to determine what values for the parameters E r ,f r , and T in 
(9.44) provide the best fit to the data in Tab. 9.1. 

Because (9.44) is not a linear function of the parameters (£,-, Eo,T), the three 
equations that result from minimizing y 2 are not linear equations and so can- 
not be solved by the techniques of linear algebra (matrix methods). However, 
in our study of the weights on a string problem in Unit I, we showed how 
to use the Newton-Raphson algorithm to search for solutions of simultane- 
ous nonlinear equations. That technique involved expansion of the equations 
about the previous guess to obtain a set of linear equations, and then solving 
the linear equations with the matrix libraries discussed in Unit II. We now use 
this same combination of fitting, trial-and-error searching and matrix algebra, 
to conduct a nonlinear least-squares fit of (9.44) to the data in Tab. 9.1. 

Recall that the condition for a best fit is to find values of the Mp parameters 
a m in the theory g(x,a m ) that minimize y 2 = £,[(y, — y,)/<r ; ] 2 . This leads to 
the Mp equations (9.34) to solve: 


y [y»-g(*i)] d g( x i) = 

tl vf da ™ 


0 ( m = 1, Mp) 


(9.45) 
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To find the form of these equations appropriate to our problem, we rewrite 
our theory function (9.44) in the notation of (9.45). We let 


Cl\ = f r Cl2 — Er Cl 3 = T 2 /4 X = E 


(9.46) 


g(x) 


q\ 

(x-a 2 ) 2 + a 3 


The three derivatives required in (9.45) are then 


(9.47) 


dg _ 1 dg _ -2 a 1 (x-a 2 ) 

dci\ (x — a 2 ) 2 + a 3 da 2 [(x — a 2 ) 2 + a 3 } 2 


dg_ = -«i 

da 3 [(x - a 2 ) 2 + a 3 ) 2 


Substitution of these derivatives into the best fit condition (9.45) yields the 
three simultaneous equations in a\, a 2 , and a 3 that we will need to solve in 
order to fit the Np — 9 data points ( X\,y \ ) in Tab. 9.1: 


9 


E 


y yi-g(xj,a) 

ti (xi~a 2 ) 2 + a 3 

{Vi- g( x v a )}(xj~ a i) 

[(Xf - a 2 ) 2 + a 3 } 2 


= 0 
= 0 


y' yi-g(Xj,a ) 
tl [( x ! “ a 2) 2 + a 3} 2 

(9.48) 


Even without the substitution of (9.44) for g(x, a), it is clear that these three 
equations depend on the a’s in nonlinear fashions; this is what makes them 
hard to solve. However, we already know how to solve them! If you look back 
at Section8.1.2, you will see that we derived there the method for conducting 
an N-dimensional Newton-Raphson search for the roots of 


//(«i, «2/-. -,«n) = 0 i — l,N 


(9.49) 


where we have made the change of variable i /,• — > a t for the present problem. 
We use that same formalism for the N — 3 Eqs. (9.48) by writing them as 


f 2 (a\,a 2 ,a 3 ) — 
h{ a \' a 2' a 3) — 


y yi-g(x if a) = Q 
ti ( x i ~ a i) 2 + «3 
y' {Vi ~ g( x i,q)} {Xj — a 2 ) = 
hi - fl 2) 2 + «3] 2 
y Vi ~ g( x i, a) _ „ 

hi [(*» “ a 2) 2 + a 3} 2 


(9.50) 

(9.51) 

(9.52) 


Because f r = a \ is the peak value of the cross section, £r = a 2 is the energy 
at which the peak occurs, and T = 2 is the full width of the peak at half 
maximum, good starting guesses for the fl's can be extracted from a graph 



of the data. All that is needed then to apply the Newton-Raphson matrix 
equations (8.16) to our problem are expressions for the derivatives of the three 
f's with respect to the three unknown a’s. As before, it is easy to evaluate 
all nine derivatives by use of two nested loops over i and j, along with the 
forward-difference approximation for the derivative, 

dfi_ _ //(«/ + Agy) ~ fi( a j) ^ 953 ^ 

dcij A dj 

where Acij corresponds to a small, say < 1%, change in the parameter value. 

9.4.5. 1 Nonlinear Fit Implementation 

Use the Newton-Raphson algorithm as outlined in Section 9.4.5 to conduct a 
nonlinear search for the best fit parameters of the Breit-Wigner theory (9.44) 
to the data in Tab. 9.1. Compare the deduced values of (/ r , Er, T) to that ob- 
tained by inspection of the graph. The program Newton_Jama . java on the 
instructor's CD solves this problem. 


9.5 

Appendix: Calling LAPACKfrom C 

Calling a Fortran-based matrix library from Fortran is less trouble than calling 
it from some other language. Flowever, if you refuse to be a Fortran program- 
mer, there are often C and Java implementations of the Fortran libraries avail- 
able, such as JAMA, JLAPACK, LAPACK++, and TNTfor use from these languages. 

Some of our research projects have required us to have Fortran and pro- 
grams calling each other, and, after some experimentation, we have had suc- 
cess doing it under Unix. But care is needed in accounting for the somewhat 
different ways the compilers store subroutine names, for the quite different 
ways they store arrays with more than one subscript, and for the different 
data types available in the two languages. 

Tab. 9.2 Matching data types in C and Fortran. 


c 

Fortran 

C 

Fortran 

char 

Character 

unsigned int 

Logical*4 

signed char 

Integer*!. 

float 

Real (Real*4) 

unsigned char 

Logical*l 

structure of 2 floats 

Complex 

short signed int 

Integer*2 

double 

Real*8 

short unsigned int 

Logical*2 

structure of 2 doubles 

Complex*16 

signed int (long int) 

Integer*4 

charfn] 

Character*n 


The first thing you must do is ensure that the data types of the variables in 
the two languages are matched. The matching data types are given in Tab. 9.2. 
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Note that if the data are stored in arrays, your C calling program must convert 
to the storage scheme used in the Fortran subroutine before you can call the 
Fortran subroutine (and then convert back to the C scheme after the subrou- 
tine does its job if you have overwritten the original array and intend to use it 
again). 

When a function is called in the C language, usually the actual value of the 
argument is passed to the function. In contrast, Fortran passes the address in 
memory where the value of the argument is to be found (a reference pass). If 
you do not ensure that both languages have the same passing protocol, your 
program will process the numerical value of the address of a variable as if 
it were the actual value of the variable (we are willing to place a bet on the 
correctness of the result). Flere are some procedures for calling Fortran from 
C: 


1. Use pointers for all arguments in your C programs. Generally this is 
done with the address operator &. 

2. Do not have your program make calls such as sub ( 1 , N) where the ac- 
tual value of the constant "l" is fed to the subroutine. Instead, assign 
the value one to a variable, and feed that variable (actually a pointer to 
it) to the subroutine. For example: 


f 

one = 1 . 

// Assign value to variable 


sub ( one ) 

// All Fortran calls are reference calls 


sub(&one) 

k 

II In C, make pointer explicit 



This is important because the value "l" in the subroutine call, in Fortran, 
anyway, is actually the address where the value "1" is stored. If the 
subroutine modifies that variable, it will modify the value of " 1 " at every 
place in your program! In C, it would change the first value in memory. 

3. Depending on the particular operating system you are using, you may 
have to append an underscore _ to the called Fortran subprogram 
names. As a case in point, sub (one, N) — » sub_(one, N) . Generally, 
the Fortran compiler appends an underscore automatically to the names 
of its subprograms, while the C compiler does not (but you will need to 
experiment). 

4. Use lowercase letters for the names of external functions. The exception 
is when the Fortran subprogram being called was compiled with a -u 
option, or the equivalent, for retaining uppercase letters. 
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Calling LAPACK Fortran from C 


// Calling LAPACK from C to solve AX=B 


#include <stdio.h>| 
#define size 100 


// I/O headers 
// Dimension of Hilbert matrix 


main ( ) { 

int i, j , cl , c2 , pivot [ size ] , ok; 

double matrix [ size ][ size ] , help [ size * size ] , result [ size ] ; 

// Pointers for function call 

cl = size ; 

c2 = 1; // Numbers as variables 

for (i = 0; i < cl ; i++) { // Create Hilbert matrix 

for (j = 0; j < cl; j ++) matrix [ i ][ j ] = 1.0/(i + j+l); 

result[i] = 1. / (i+1); // Create solution vector 

} 

// Transform matrix 

for ( i = 0; i < size ; i ++) 

for ( j = 0; j < size; j ++) help [ j +size * i ] = matrix [ j ][ i ] ; 

dgesv_(&cl , &c2 , help, &cl , pivot, result, &cl , &ok); 
for (j = 0; j<size; j ++) printf ( "%e\n" , result[j]); 


You will notice here that the call to the Fortran subroutine dgesv is made as 


dgesv_(&cl , &c2 , help, &cl , pivot, result, &cl , &ok) 

That is, lowercase letters are used and an underscore is added to the subrou- 
tine name. In addition, we convert the matrix A, 


for (i=0; i < size; i++) // Matrix transformation 

for (j=0; j < size; j ++) help [ j + size * i ] = matrix [ j ][ i ] ; 

This changes C's row-major order to Fortran's column-major order using a 
scratch vector. 


9 . 5.2 

Compiling C Programs with Fortran Calls 


Multilanguage programs actually get created when the compiler links the ob- 
ject files together. The tricky part is that while Fortran automatically includes 
its math library, if your final linking is done with the C compiler, you may 
have to explicitly include the Fortran library as well as others. Flere we give 
some examples that have worked at one time or another, on one machine or 
another; you probably will need to read the User's Guide and experiment to 
get this to work with your system: 


> cc -O call.c f77sub.o -lm -ldxml 


DEC extended mathlibe 
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> 

> 

> 

> 


cc -O call.c f77sub.o -L/usr/lang/SCO . 0 -1F77 
cc -O c_fort c_fort.o area_f . o -lxlf 
gcc -Wall call.c /usr/lib/libm. a -o call 
gcc -Wall call.c -lm -o call 


Link, SunOS 
Link, AIX 
gcc explicit 
gcc shorthand version of above 
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10 

Deterministic Randomness 


Some people are attracted to computing by its deterministic nature; it is nice to have 
something in life where nothing is left to chance. Barring random machine errors or 
undefined variables, you must get the same output every time you feed your program 
the same input. Nevertheless, many computer cycles are used for Monte Carlo calcu- 
lations that at their very core strive to include some elements of chance. These are cal- 
cidations in which random numbers generated by the computer are used to simulate 
naturally random processes, such as thermal motion or radioactive decay, or to solve 
equations on the average. Indeed, much of the recogriition of computational physics as 
a specialty has come about from the ability of computers to solve previously intractable 
thermodynamic and quantum mechanics problems using Monte Carlo techniques. 

Problem: Your problem in this chapter is to explore how computers can 

generate random numbers and how well they can do it. To check whether it 
really works, in Chap. 11 you simulate some random walks and spontaneous 
decays, and evaluate some multidimensional integrals. Other applications, 
such as thermodynamics and lattice quantum mechanics, are considered in 
later chapters. 


10.1 

Random Sequences (Theory) 

We define a sequence of numbers r\,r 2 , ... as random if there are no correla- 
tions among the numbers in the sequence. Yet randomness does not necessar- 
ily mean all numbers in the sequence are equally likely to occur. If all numbers 
in a sequence are equally likely to occur, then the sequence is uniform. To illus- 
trate, 1, 2, 3, 4, ... is uniform but probably not random, while 3, 1, 4, 2, 3, 1, 3, 2, 
4, . . . may be random but does not appear to be uniform. In addition, it is pos- 
sible to have a sequence of numbers that, in some sense, are random but have 
very short range correlations, for example, ri( 1 — r\)r 2(1 — 72 ) 73(1 — I'of ■ ■ 
Mathematically, the likelihood of a random number occurring is described 
by a distribution function P(r). This means the probability of finding r, in 
the interval [r,r + dr] is P(r)dr. A uniform distribution means that P(r) = 
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constant. The standard random-number generator on computers generates 
uniform distributions (P — 1) between 0 and 1. In other words, the stan- 
dard random-number generator outputs numbers in this interval, each with 
an equal probability yet each independent of the previous number. As we 
shall see, numbers can also be generated nonuniformly and still be random. 

By their very construction we know computers are deterministic and so they 
cannot truly create a random sequence. Although it may be a bit of work, if 
we know r m and its preceding elements, it is always possible to figure out 
r m+ i. For this reason, computers generate “pseudo” -random numbers. By the 
very nature of their creation, computed random numbers must contain corre- 
lations and in this way are not truly random. (Yet with our incurable laziness 
we would not bother saying "pseudo" all the time.) While the more sophisti- 
cated generators do a better job at hiding the correlations, experience shows 
that if you look hard enough, or use these numbers enough you will notice 
correlations. A primitive alternative to generating random numbers is to read 
in a table of true random numbers, that is, numbers determined by naturally 
random processes such as radioactive decay. While not an attractive way to 
spend one's time, it may provide a valuable comparison. 

10 . 1.1 

Random-Number Generation (Algorithm) 

The linear congruent or power residue method is the most common way of gener- 
ating a pseudo-random sequence of numbers {?T, r 2 , . . . , r*.} over the interval 
[0, M — 1]. You multiply the previous random number r,_] by the constant 
a, add on another constant c, take the modulus by M, and then keep just the 
fractional part (remainder) 1 as the next random number rp 

r ; - (a r;_i + c) mod M = remainder^ — ' ^ (10.1) 

The value for r\ (the seed) is frequently supplied by the user, and mod is a built- 
in function on your computer for remaindering (it may be called amod or dmod). 
This is essentially a bit-shift operation that ends up with the least-significant 
part of the input number, and thus counts on the randomness of roundoff 
errors to produce a random sequence. 

1 You may obtain the same result for the modulus operation by sub- 
tracting M until any further subtractions would leave a negative 
number; what remains is the remainder. 
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Fig. 10.1 Left: A plot of successive random numbers (x,y) = (r ; ,r i+1 ), generated with a 
deliberately “bad” generator. Right: a plot with the library routine drand48. 



As an example, if c = 1, a — 4, M — 9, and you supply jq = 3, then you 
obtain the sequence 

ri = 3, (10.2) 

r 2 — (4 x 3 + l)mod9 = 13mod9 = rem^ = 4 (10.3) 

jq — (4 x 4 + l)mod9 = 17mod9 = rem^ = 8 (10-4) 

t "4 — (4 x 8 + l)mod9 = 33mod9 = rem^ = 6 (10.5) 

r 5 _ 10 = 7,2,0,l,5,3 (10.6) 


We get a sequence of length M — 9, after which the entire sequence repeats. If 
we want numbers in the range [0,1], we divide the r's by M = 9 

0.333, 0.444, 0.889, 0.667, 0.778, 0.222, 0.000, 0.111, 0.555, 0.333. 

This is still a sequence of length 9, but is no longer one of integers. As a general 
operating procedure 

Before using a random-number generator in your programs, you may 
check its range and that it is producing numbers that "look" random. 

Although this is not a strict mathematical test, your visual cortex is quite re- 
fined at recognizing patterns, and, in any case, it is easy to perform. For in- 
stance, Fig. 10.1 shows results from "good" and "bad" generators; it is really 
quite easy to tell them apart. 

The rule (10.1) produces integers in the range [0, M — 1], but not neces- 
sarily every integer. When a particular integer comes up a second time, the 
whole cycle repeats. In order to obtain a longer sequence, a and M should 
be large numbers, but not so large that arj_\ overflows. On a scientific com- 
puter using 48-bit integer arithmetic, the built-in random-number generator 
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may use M values as large as 2 48 ~ 3 x 10 14 . A 32-bit machine may use 
M = 2 31 ~2x 10 9 . If your program uses approximately this many random 
numbers, you may need to reseed the sequence during intermediate steps to 
avoid repetitions. 

Your computer probably has random-number generators that are better 
than the one you will compute with the power residue method. You may 
check this out in the manual or help pages (try the man command in Unix) 
and then test the generated sequence. These routines may have names like 
rand, rn, random, srand, erand, drand, or drand48. 

We recommend a version of drand48 as a random-number generator. It gen- 
erates random numbers in the range [0, 1] with good spectral properties by 
using 48-bit integer arithmetic with the parameters 2 

M = 2 48 c=B (base 16) = 13 (base 8), (10.7) 

a = 5DEECE66D (base 16) = 273673163155 (base 8). (10.8) 

To initialize the random sequence you need to plant a seed in it. In Fortran you 
would call the subroutine srand48 to plant your seed, while in Java you issue 
the statement Random randnum = new Random (seed) ; (see RandNum. java 
for details). 

Definition (10.1) will generate r, values in the range [0, M] or [0,1] if you 
divide by M. If random numbers in the range [A, B] are needed, you need to 
only scale; for example 

Xi — A + (B — A)rj 0 < r; < 1 =>• A < x; < B (10.9) 

10 . 1.2 

Implementation: Random Sequence 

For scientific work we recommend using an industrial-strength random- 
number generator. To see why, here we assess how bad a careless application 
of the power residue method can be. 

1. Write a simple program to generate random numbers using the linear 
congruent method (10.1). 

2. For pedagogical purposes, try the unwise choice: ( a,c,M,r\ ) — (57, 1, 
256, 10). Determine the period, that is, how many numbers are generated 
before the sequence repeats. 

3. Take the pedagogical sequence of random numbers and look for corre- 
lations by observing clustering on a plot of successive pairs (x,, y,j = 

2 Unless you know how to do 48-bit arithmetic and how to input 
numbers in different bases, we do not recommend that you try these 
numbers yourself. For pedagogical purposes, large numbers such as 
M = 112,233 and a = 9999 work well. 
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{ r 2 i-\,i' 2 i)> i — 1/2, . . .. (Do not connect the points with lines.) You may 
"see" correlations (Fig. 10.1), which means that you should not use this 
sequence for serious work. 

4. Test the built-in random-number generator on your computer for cor- 
relations by plotting the same pairs as above. (This should be good for 
serious work.) 

5. Test the linear congruent method again with reasonable constants like 
those in (10.7)-(10.8). Compare the scatterplot you obtain with that of 
the built-in random-number generator. (This, too, should be good for 
serious work.) 


Listing 10.1 : RandNum. java calls the random-number generator from the Java utility class. 

Note that a different seed is needed for a different sequence. 
— 

// RandNum . java : random numbers via java . util .Random . class 

import java.io.*; // Location of PrintWriter 

import java, util.*; // Location of Random 

public class RandNum { 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException j 

PrintWriter q = new PrintWriter ( 

new FileOutputStream ( "RandNum.DAT" ) , true); 

// Initialize 48 bit generator 

long seed = 899432; 

Random randnum = new Random ( seed ) ; 
int imax = 100, i = 0; 

// generate random numbers and store in data file 
for ( i=l; i <= imax; i++ ) q . prin tin (randnum . nextDouble ()) ; 

System . out . println ( " "); 

System . out . println ( "RandNum Program Complete."); 

System . out . println ( "Data stored in RandNum.DAT"); 

System . out . println ( " "); 

} 

} // End of class 


10.1.3 

Assessing Randomness and Uniformity 

Because the computer's random numbers are generated according to a defi- 
nite rule, the numbers in the sequence must be correlated to each other. This 
can affect a simulation that assumes random events. Therefore, it is wise for 
you to test a random-number generator before you stake your scientific rep- 
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Sequence Number 


Fig. 10.2 A plot of a uniform, pseudo-random sequence r,- versus i. 

utation on results obtained with it. In fact, some tests are simple enough that 
you may make it a habit to run them simultaneously with your simulation. 

In the examples to follow, we test for either randomness or uniformity. 

1 . Probably the most obvious, but often neglected, test for randomness and 
uniformity is to look at the numbers generated. For example. Tab. 10.1 is 
some output from RandNum . j ava. If you just look at these numbers, you 
know immediately that they all lie between 0 and 1, that they appear to 
differ from each other, and that there is no obvious pattern (like 0.3333). 

2. If you now take this same list and plot it, the ordinate will be r, and the 
abscissa, even though we do not state it, will be i (Fig. 10.2). Observe 
how there appears to be a uniform distribution between 0 and 1 and no 
particular correlation between points (although your eye and brain will 
connect the points and create some types of figures). 

3. One simple test of uniformity evaluates the kth moment of the random- 
number distribution: 

i N 

<**> = 

i = 1 


( 10 . 10 ) 
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Tab. 10.1 A table of a uniform, pseudo-random sequence r, generated by RandNum. java. 


0.04689502438508175 

0.9360668645897467 

0.3251217462543319 

0.5351001685588616 

0.6572443815038911 

0.38336910654033807 

0.7484798900468111 

0.41872631012020123 

0.5962535409033703 

0.832243048236776 

0.04040867417284555 

0.7854419848382436 

0.48437643825285326 


0.20458779675039795 

0.7399399139194867 

0.49447037101884717 

0.9880354395691023 

0.7090768515455671 

0.7400223756022649 

0.522694331447043 

0.9410026890120488 

0.4382385414974941 

0.45757242791790875 

0.09690149294881334 

0.502978394047627 

0.19479360033700366 


0.5571907470797255 

0.6504153029899553 

0.09307712613141128 

0.9518097953073953 

0.5636787474592884 

0.4162083381184535 

0.14865628292663913 

0.1167044926271289 

0.166837081276193 

0.7520281492540815 

0.2869627609844023 

0.688866810791863 

0.3791230234714642 


0.05634336673593088 

0.8096333704183057 

0.32858127644188206 

0.36810077925659423 

0.3586277378006649 

0.3658031553038087 

0.1741881539527136 

0.8759009012786472 

0.27572940246034305 

0.8861881031774513 

0.27915054491588953 

0.08510414855949322 

0.9867371389465821 


If the random numbers are distributed with a uniform probability distri- 
bution P(x), then (10.10) is approximately the moment of P(x): 

1 . /*i 1 

~ J o dxx k P(x) + 0(l/VN) ~ — (10.11) 

If (10.11) holds for your generator, then you know that the distribution 
is uniform. If the deviation from (10.11) varies as 1/ f~N, then you also 
know that the distribution is random. 

4. Another simple test determines the near-neighbor correlation in your 
random sequence by taking sums of products for small k : 

i N 

C ( fc )=M LxiXi+k (* = 1,2,...) (10.12) 

i = 1 

If your random numbers X; and x l+ k are distributed with the joint prob- 
ability distribution P(x,, x,^) and are independent and uniform, then 
(10.12) can be approximated as an integral: 

l N A A 

jjY^ x i x i+k - J Q dx J Q dyxyP(x,y)=\ (10.13) 

If (10.13) holds for your random numbers, then you know that they are 
not correlated. If the deviation from (10.13) varies as 1 /y/N, then you 
also know that the distribution is random. 

5. An effective test for randomness is performed visually by making a scat- 

terplot of (Xj — rj,, y, — ) for many i values. If your points have 

noticeable regularity, the sequence is not random. If the points are ran- 
dom, they should uniformly fill a square with no discernible pattern (a 
cloud) (Fig. 10.1). 
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6. Another test is to run your calculation or simulation with the sequence 
r\, ri, J"3, . . ., and then again with the sequence (1 — iq), (1 — r 2), (1 — 
rq), . . .. Because both sequences should be random, if your results differ 
beyond statistics, then your sequence is probably not random. 

7. Yet another test is to run your simulation with a sequence of true random 
numbers from a table and compare it to the results with the pseudo- 
random-number generator. In order to be practical, you may need to 
reduce the number of trials being made. 

8. Test your random-number generator with (10.11) for k =1, 3, 7, and 
N =100, 10,000, 100,000. In each case print out 


Vn 


N 




1 

k + T 


(10.14) 


to check that it is of order 1 . 


9. Test the mildly correlated series ?q( 1 — ?q)r 2 (l — ^ 2 ) r 3 ( 1 — ^ 3 ) • • • with 
(10.13) for N =100, 10,000, 100,000. Again print out the deviation from 
the expected result and divide the deviation by 1 / \/N to check that it is 
of order 1. 
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Monte Carlo Applications 


Now that we have an idea ofhozv to use the computer to generate a series of pseudo 
random numbers, we must build some confidence that using these numbers in a cal- 
culation is a zvay of incorporating the element of chance into a simulation. We do this 
first by simulating a random walk and then an atom decaying spontaneously. After 
that, we show hozv knozving the statistics of random numbers leads to the best zvay to 
evaluate multidimensional integrals. 


11.1 

A Random Walk (Problem) 

There are many physical processes, such as Brownian motion and electron 
transport through metals, in which a particle appears to move randomly For 
example, consider a perfume molecule released in the middle of a classroom. 
It collides randomly with other molecules in the air and eventually reaches 
the instructor's nose. The problem is to determine how many collisions, on 
average, the molecule must make to travel a radial distance of R, if it travels a 
step length r rms on the average (a root-mean-square average) between collisions. 


11 . 1.1 

Random Walk Simulation 

There are a number ofzvays to simulate a random zvalk, and (surprise, surprise) differ- 
ent assumptions give different physics. We zvill present the simplest approach for a 2D 
zvalk, with a minimum of theory, and end up with a model for normal diffusion. The 
research literature isfidl of discussions of various versions of this problem. For ex- 
ample, Brozvnian motion corresponds to the limit in zvhich the individual step lengths 
approach zero with no time delay betzveen steps. Additional refinements include col- 
lisions within a moving medium (abnormal diffusion), including the velocities of 
the particles, or even pausing betzveen steps. Models such as these are discussed in 
Chap. 20. 
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Fig. 11.1 Some of the N steps in a random walk that 
end up a distance R from the origin. Notice how the 
Ax's for each step add algebraically. 


In a random-walk simulation, such as that in Fig. 11.1 from the code 
Walk . java on the Instructor's CD, an artificial walker takes many steps, usu- 
ally with the direction of each step independent from the direction of the previ- 
ous one (Fig. 11.1). For our model, we start at the origin and take N steps in 
the x-y plane of lengths (not coordinates) 


(A*!, Ayr), (Ax 2 , A y 2 ), (Ax 3 , A y 3 ), . . . , ( Ax„ , A y N ) (11.1) 

The radial distance R from the starting point traveled after N steps is 

R.2 — (Axq + Ax 2 + • • • + Axf ^)2 + (Ay 3 + A y 2 + • • • + Ay^/)^ 

— Axq T A^2 T ■ ■ ■ T Ax^j -I - 2Ax 3 Ax 3 T 2Ax 3 Ax 3 T , 2.Ax 2 Ax^ -!“■■■ 

+ {x ^ y) (11.2) 

Equation (11.2) is valid for any walk. If it is random, the particle is equally 
likely to in any direction in each step. On average, for a large number of ran- 
dom steps, all the cross terms in (11.2) will vanish and we will be left with 

— Axj + Ax 2 + • • • + Ax'n + Ay\ + A y 2 + • • • + A y^ = IV (r^) 
=> R ~ VNr rms (11.3) 

Here r rms is the average (root-mean-squared) step size. 

In summary, (11.3) indicates that for a walk of N steps covering a total dis- 
tance of Nr lms , the walk ends up, on the average, a radial distance VNr rms 
from the starting point. For large N this is significantly less than Nr rms , but is 
not zero (which is the average of the displacement vector). In our experience, 
practical simulations agree with this theory, but rarely perfectly, with the level 
of agreement depending upon how the averages are taken, and just how the 
randomness is built into each step. 
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Fig. 11.2 Left: A computer simulation of a random walk. Right: the distance covered in a 
simulated random walk of N steps compared to the theoretical prediction (1 1 .3). 


11 . 1.2 

Implementation: Random Walk 


The program Walk, java on the instructor's CD contains our simulation of a 
random walk. It's key element is random values for the x and y components 
of each step. 


/ 

x += (randnum . nextDouble ( ) —0.5) ; y += 

(randnum . nextDouble () —0.5); 


r [ i ] += Math, sqrt ( ( x*x) +(y*y ) ) ; 

// radius 



where we leave off the scaling factor that normalizes each step to length 1. 
When using your computer to simulate a random walk, you should only ex- 
pect to obtain (11.3) as the average displacement after many trials, not neces- 
sarily as the answer for each trial. You may get different answers depending 
on how you take your random steps (Fig. 11.2). Start at the origin and take a 
2D random walk with your computer. 

1. To increase the amount of randomness, independently choose random 
values for Ax' and Ay' in the range [—1, 1]. Then normalize them so that 
the step is of unit length: 

Ax = -j-Ax' Ay = ^-Ai/ F — yj Ax ' 2 + Ay' 2 

1. Use a plotting program to draw maps of several independent random 
walks, each of 1000 steps. Comment on whether these look like what 
you expect of a random walk. 

3. If you have your walker taking N steps in a single trial, then conduct a 
total of K ~ -\/N trials. Each trial should have N steps and start with a 
different seed. 
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4. Calculate the mean-square distance R 2 for each trial, and then take the 
average of R 2 for all your K trials: 

<H 2 (N)> = i£4)(N) 

^ k=l 


5. Plot the root mean-square distance R rms = \J ( R 2 (N )) as a function of 
x/N. Values of N should start with a small number where R — \/N is 
not expected to be accurate, and end at a quite large value, where 2-3 
places of accuracy should be expected on the average. 

11.2 

Radioactive Decay (Problem) 

We have already encountered spontaneous radioactive decay in Chap. 8, 
where we fit an exponential function to a decay spectrum. Your problem now 
is to simulate how a small number of radioactive particles decay. In particular, 
you are to determine when radioactive decay looks exponential and when it 
looks stochastic (that is, determined by chance). Because the exponential decay 
law is only a large-number approximation to the natural process, our simula- 
tion should be closer to nature than the exponential decay law (Fig. 11.3). In 
fact, if you go to the CD and "listen" to the output of the decay simulation 
code, what you hear sounds very much like a Geiger counter: a convincing 
demonstration of how realistic the simulation is. 

Spontaneous decay is a natural process in which a particle, with no external 
stimulation, and at one instant in time, decays into other particles. Because 
the exact moment when any one particle decays is random, it does not mat- 
ter how long the particle has been around or what is happening to the other 
particles. In other words, the probability V of any one particle decaying per 
unit time is a constant, and when that particle decays, it is gone forever. Of 
course, as the number of particles decreases with time, so will the number 
of decays. Nonetheless, the probability of any one particle decaying in some 
time interval is always the same constant as long as the particle still exists. 

11 . 2.1 

Discrete Decay (Model) 

Imagine having a sample of N(t) radioactive nuclei at time t (Fig. 11.3, left). 
Let AN be the number of particles that decay in some small time interval At. 
We convert the statement "the probability V of any one particle decaying per 
unit time is a constant" into an equation by noting that the decay probability 
per particle, AN / N, is proportional to the length of the time interval over 
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time 


Fig. 1 1 .3 Semilog plots of the results from several decay simulations. Notice how the decay 
appears exponential (like a straight line) when the number of nuclei is large, but stochastic for 
logN < 2.0. 


which we observe the particle 


A N(t) 


-A At 


A N(t) 
N(t)At 


(11.4) 


where A is a constant. Sure enough, (11.4) says that the probability of any one 
particle decaying per unit time is a constant. 

Equation (11.4) is a finite-difference equation in which A N(t) and At are exper- 
imental observables. Although it cannot be integrated the way a differential 
equation can, it can be solved numerically or algebraically. Because the decay 
process is random, we cannot predict an exact value for A N(t). Instead, we 
may think of AN(t) as the average number of decays when observations are 
made of many identical systems of N radioactive particles. 

We convert (11.4) into a finite-difference equation for the decay rate by mul- 
tiplying both sides by N(t): 


A N(t) 
At 


—\N(t) 


(11.5) 


The absolute decay rate AN(t) / At is called the activity, and because it is pro- 
portional to the number of particles present, it too has an exponential-like 
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decay in time. However, the dynamics of the simulation is still a random pro- 
cess, so eventually the activity too becomes stochastic. Actually, because the 
activity AN(t)/ At is proportional to the difference in random numbers, its 
stochastic nature become evident before that of N(t). 

11 . 2.2 

Continuous Decay (Model) 


When the number of particles N — > oo and the observation time interval ap- 
proaches zero, an approximate form of the radioactive decay law (11.5) results: 


A N(t) 
At 


dN(t) 

dt 


—AN(t) 


( 11 . 6 ) 


This can be integrated to obtain the exponential decay law for the number and 
for the activity: 


N(t) = N{ 0)e~ At = N{ 0)e~ t/r 


(11.7) 



-AN(0)e~ M 




( 11 . 8 ) 


In this limit we get exponential decay. We identify the decay rate A with the 
inverse of the lifetime: 


A=- (11.9) 

T 

We see from its derivation that exponential decay is a good description of 
nature only on the average, and only for a large number of particles. The basic 
law of nature (11.4) is always valid, but, as we will see in the simulation, (11.8) 
becomes less and less accurate as the number of particles gets smaller and 
smaller. 


11.2.3 

Decay Simulation 


A program for simulating radioactive decay is surprisingly simple, but not 
without its subtleties. It increases time in discrete steps of At, and at each time 
counts how many nuclei have decayed during the last At. The simulation 
quits when there are no nuclei left. Such being the case, we have an outer loop 
over the time steps At, and an inner loop over the nuclei that are remaining at 

the present time. The pseudocode for this simulation is simple: 
— 
input N, lambda t=0 while N > 0 
DeltaN = 0 
for i = 1...N 

if ( r_i < lambda) DeltaN = DeltaN + 1 
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end for 
t = t +1 
N = N - DeltaN 
Output t , DeltaN , N 
end while 


At some point in writing the simulation program, we set the scale, or units, 
in which is measured. Since the decay rate parameter A = 1/r, where r 
is the lifetime of the nucleus, picking a value of A essentially sets the time 
scale. Since the simulation compares A to a random number, and since random 
numbers are usually in the range 0 < < 1, it is convenient to pick time units 

for which 0 < A < 1 (for example, A ~ 0.3 is a good place to start). This means 
that when the do loop counts time with At = 1 units, the time scale has been 
set as 1/A. 

As an example, let us imagine a nucleus with a lifetime T — 10 s. This 
corresponds to a decay parameter A = 1/r = 0.1/s. So if we use A = 0.1 in 
the simulation, each time step would correspond to 1 s. Likewise, if we have 
a nucleus with a lifetime T = 10 x 10” 6 s, then this corresponds to a decay 
parameter A = 1 / r = 0.1 / 1 0 6 s. So if we use A = 0.1 in the simulation, each 
time step would correspond to 10 -6 of a second. The actual value of the decay 
rate AN / At in particles per second would then be AN / 10 6 . However, unless 
you plan to compare your simulation to experimental data, you do not have 
to worry about the scale for time and can output AN as the decay rate (it is 
actually the physics behind the slopes and relative magnitudes of the graphs 
that we want to show). 


11.3 

Decay Implementation and Visualization 

Write your own program to simulate radioactive decay, using our sample pro- 
gram in Listing 11.1 as a guide (it is simple). You should obtain results like 
those on the right of Fig. 11.3. 

Listing 11.1 : Decay, java simulates spontaneous decay having decay whenever a random 
number is smaller than a normalized decay rate. 

( 

// Decay, java: Spontaneous decay simulation 

import java . io . * ; 
import java, util.*; 

public class Decay { 

static double lambda = 0.01; // Decay constant 

static int max = 1000, time_max = 500, seed = 68111; // Params 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 
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int atom, time, number, nloop; 
double decay; 

PrintWriter w = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "decay .dat" ) , true); 
number = nloop = max; // Initial value 

Random r = new Random( seed ) ; // Seed random generator 

// Time loop 

for ( time = 0; time <= time_max; time++ ) ( 

// Atom loop 

for ( atom = 1; atom <= number; atom++ ) { 

decay = r . nextDouble () ; 
if (decay < lambda) nloop ; 

) // An atom decays 

number = nloop ; 

w. println( " " + time + " " + (double)number/max) ; 

} 

System . out . println ( "data stored in decay.dat"); 


1. Plot the logarithm of the number left In N(t) and the logarithm of the 
decay rate ln(A N(t)) versus time. Note that the simulation measures 
time in steps of At (generation number). 

2. Check that you obtain what looks like exponential decay when you start 
with large values for N( 0), and that for small N( 0) you get a stochastic 
process (the large N(0) simulation is also stochastic, it just does not look 
it). 

3. Create two plots, one showing that the slopes of plots of N(f) versus f 
are independent of N( 0), and the another showing that the slope is pro- 
portional to A. 

4. Create a plot to show that, within the expected stochastic variations. 
In N(f) and ln(AN(f)) are proportional. 

5. Explain in your own words how a process that is spontaneous and ran- 
dom at its very heart leads to exponential decay. 

6. How does your simulation show that the decay is exponential and not a 
power law like N — fit~ a 7 

11.4 

Integration by Stone Throwing (Problem) 

Imagine yourself as a farmer walking to your furthermost field to add chem- 
icals to a pond having an algae explosion. You get there, only to read the in- 
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Fig. 1 1 .4 Throwing stones in a pond as a technique for measuring its area. There is a tutorial 
of this on the CD where you can see the actual “splashes” (the dark spots) used in an integra- 
tion. 

structions and discover that you need to know the area of the pond to get the 
correct concentration. Your problem is to measure the area of this irregularly 
shaped pond with just the materials at hand [17]. 

11.5 

Integration by Rejection (Theory) 

It is hard to believe that Monte Carlo techniques could be used to evaluate 
integrals. After all, we do not want to gamble on their values! While it is true 
that other methods are preferable for single and double integrals, when the 
number of integrations required gets large, Monte Carlo techniques are the 
best! 

For our pond problem, we will use the sampling technique (Fig. 11.4): 

1 . Walk off a box that completely encloses the pond and remove any peb- 
bles within the box. 

2. Measure the lengths of the sides in natural units lik e feet. This tells you 
the area of the enclosing box /h, 0 x- 

3. Grab a bunch of pebbles and throw them up in the air in random direc- 
tions. 

4. Count the number of splashes in the pond N pon d and the number of peb- 
bles lying on the ground within your box Nb ox . 

5. Assuming that you threw the pebbles uniformly and randomly, the 
number of pebbles falling into the pond should be proportional to the 
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area of the pond A pond . You determine that area from the simple ratio 


N, 


pond 


Npond + Nbo 


-'ipond 

-^box 


-^pond 


N, 


pond 


Npond + Nb ox 


d box 


( 11 . 10 ) 


11 . 5.1 

Stone Throwing Implementation 

Use sampling (Fig. 11.4) to perform a 2D integration and thereby determine 

TV. 

1 . Imagine a circular pond centered at the origin and enclosed in a square 
of side 2. 

2. We know the analytic result 

jr dA — n (11.11) 

3. Generate a sequence of random numbers {r,} in [—1, 1], 

4. For i = 1 to N, pick (x„y ; ) = (r 2l -\, r 2i ). 

5. If xj + yf < 1, let Np 0nd = N pond + 1, else let N bo x = N hox + 1. 

6. Use (11.10) to calculate the area and in this way n. 

Try increasing N until you get n to three significant figures (we do not ask 
much; that is only slide-rule accuracy). 

11 . 5.2 

Integration by Mean Value (Math) 

The standard Monte Carlo technique for integration is based on the mean-value 
theorem (presumably familiar from elementary calculus): 

r b 

I = / dxf(x) - (. b-a)(f ) (11.12) 

The theorem states the obvious if you think of integrals as areas: the value of 
the integral of some function f(x) between a and b equals the length of the 
interval ( b — a) times the average value of the function over that interval (/) 
(Fig. 11.5). The integration algorithm uses Monte Carlo techniques to evaluate 
the mean in (11.12). With a sequence x, of N uniform random numbers in [a, b], 
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we want to determine the sample mean by sampling the function f(x) at these 
points: 

i N 

</> ^ ( 11 - 13 ) 

i=l 

This gives us the very simple integration rule: 

rb 1 N 

Ja dxf(x) - £/(*«■) = (11-14) 

Equation (11.14) looks much like our standard algorithm for integration 
(5.3), with the "points" x,- chosen randomly and with constant weights ~w t = 

(h — a)/N. Because no attempt has been made to get the best answer for a 
given value of N, this is by no means an optimized way to evaluate integrals; 
but you will admit it is simple. If we let the number of samples of f(x) ap- 
proach infinity N — > oo, or we keep the number of samples finite and take the 
average of infinitely many runs, the laws of statistics assure us that, barring 
roundoff errors, (11.14) approaches the correct answer. 

For those readers who are somewhat familiar with statistics, we remind you 
that the uncertainty in the value obtained for the integral I after N samples of 
f(x) is measured by the standard deviation jj. The standard deviation of 
the integrand / in the sampling is an intrinsic property of the function f(x), 
that is, something we do not change by taking more samples. For normal 
distributions, the two are related by 

” TT' (11 - 15) 

This means that for large N, the error in the value of the integral always de- 
creases as 1/Vn. 


11.6 

High-Dimensional Integration (Problem) 

Let us say that we want to calculate some properties of a small atom such as 
magnesium with 12 electrons. To do that, we need to integrate some function 
over the three coordinates of each electron. This amounts to a 3 x 12 = 36- 
dimensional integral. If we use 64 points for each integration, this requires 
some 64 36 ~ 10 65 evaluations of the integrand. If the computer were fast and 
could evaluate the integrand a million times per second, this would take some 
10 59 seconds, which is significantly longer than the age of the universe (~ 10 17 
s). 
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Fig. 1 1 .5 The area under the curve f(x) is the same as that under the dashed line y = {/) . 


Your problem is to find a way to perform multidimensional integrations 
so that you are still alive to savor the answers. Specifically, evaluate the 10D 
integral 


I = 


J dx i J dx 2 ■ ■ ■ j dx io (xi + xi H 1- x w ) z 


(11.16) 


Check your numerical answer against the analytic one, 


11 . 6.1 

Multidimensional Monte Carlo 

It is easy to generalize mean-value integration to many dimensions by picking 
random points in a multidimensional space. For example, 

rb rd 1 N 

j a dx J c d yf( x ry)-(b-a)(d-c)—£ / f(x i ) = (b-a)(d-c)(f) (11.17) 


11 . 6.2 

Error in Multidimensional Integration (Assessment) 

When we perform a multidimensional integration, the error in the Monte 
Carlo technique, being statistical, decreases as 1 / \/N. This is valid even if the 
N points are distributed over D dimensions. In contrast, when we use these 
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same N points to perform a D-dimensional integration as D one-dimensional 
integrals, we use N/D points for each integration. For fixed N, this means 
that the number of points used for each integration decreases as the number 
of dimensions D increases, and so the error in each integration increases with 
D. Furthermore, the total error will be approximately N times the error in 
each integral. If we put these trends together and look at a particular integra- 
tion rule, we would find that at a value of D ~ 3-4 the error in Monte Carlo 
integration is similar to that of conventional schemes. For larger values of D, 
the Monte Carlo method is more accurate! 

11.6.3 

Implementation: 10D Monte Carlo Integration 

Use a built-in random-number generator to perform the 10-dimensional 
Monte Carlo integration in (11.16). Our program intlOd. java is available 
on the instructor's CD. 

1. Conduct 16 trials and take the average as your answer. 

2. Try sample sizes of N — 2, 4, 8, . . . , 8192. 

3. Plot the absolute value of the error versus 1 / VN and try to identify 
linear behavior. 

11.7 

Integrating Rapidly Varying Functions (Problem) © 

It is common in many physical applications to integrate a function with an 
approximately Gaussian dependence on x. The rapid falloff of the integrand 
means that our Monte Carlo integration technique would require an incredi- 
bly large number of integrations points to obtain even modest accuracy. Your 
problem is to make Monte Carlo integration more efficient for rapidly varying 
integrands. 

11.7.1 

Variance Reduction © (Method) 

If the function being integrated never differs much from its average value, 
then the standard Monte Carlo mean-value method (11.14) should work well 
with a not too ridiculously large number of points. Yet for a function with a 
large variance (i.e., one that is not "flat"), many of the random evaluations of 
the function may occur where the function makes a slight contribution to the 
integral; this is, basically, a waste of time. The method can be improved by 
mapping the function / into a function g that has a smaller variance over the 
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interval. We indicate two methods here and refer you to the References (at the 
end of this book) for more details. 

The first method is a variance reduction or subtraction technique in which we 
devise a flatter function on which to apply the Monte Carlo technique. Sup- 
pose we construct a function g(x) with the following properties on [a, b]: 

\f(x)~g(x)\<e f dxg(x) = J (11.18) 

J a 

We now evaluate the integral of fix) — g(x) and add the result to / to obtain 
the required integral 

f dxf(x)= [ dx{f(x)-g(x)}+J (11.19) 

J a J a 

If we are clever enough to find a simple g(x) that makes the variance of f(x) — 
g(x) less than that of fix), and that we can integrate analytically, we obtain 
more accurate answers in less time. 

11.7.2 

Importance Sampling (Method) © 


A second method to improve Monte Carlo integration is called importance sam- 
pling because it lets us sample the integrand in the most important regions. It 
derives from expressing the integral in the form 


rb rb 

I— dx f{x) — / dxivix) 
J a J a 


fjx) 

wix) 


( 11 . 20 ) 


If we now use wix) as the weighting function or probability distribution for our 
random numbers, the integral can be approximated as 


I = 



( 11 . 21 ) 


The improvement with (11.21) is that a judicious choice of the weighting func- 
tion wix) makes fix) / wix) a rather constant function and consequently eas- 
ier to integrate. 


11.7.3 

Implementation: Nonuniform Randomness 0 


In order for wix) to be the weighting function for random numbers over [a, b], 
we want it with the properties 



(zc(x) > 0) d'Pix — > x + dx) — u>ix)dx (11.22) 
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where dV is the probability of obtaining an x in the range x ^ x + dx. For the 
uniform distribution over [a, b], w(x) = 1/ (b — a). 


• Inverse Transform/Change of Variable Method: Let us consider a change 
of variables that take our original integral I (11.20) to the form 

1= f dx f(x) = f 1 dW (11.23) 

Ja Jo ZV[x(YJ)} 

Our aim is to make this transformation such that there are equal contributions 
from all parts of the range in W, that is, we want to use a uniform sequence 
of random numbers for W. To determine the new variable, we start with u (r), 
the uniform distribution over [0,1], 


u(r) 


1 for 0 < r < 1 
0 otherwise 


(11.24) 


We want to find a mapping r 
probability is conserved: 

zv(x)dx — u(r)dr => 


x or probability function w(x) for which 


w(x) 



(11.25) 


This means that even though x and r are related by some (possibly) compli- 
cated mapping, x is also random with the probability of x lying in x — > x + dx 
equal to that of r lying in r — > r + dr. 

To find the mapping between x and r (the tricky part), we change variables 
to W (x) defined by the integral 

W(x) — f dx' zv(x') (11.26) 

J — 00 


We recognize W(x) as the (incomplete) integral of the probability density it(r) 
up to some point x. It is in this way another type of distribution function 
specifically, the integrated probability of finding a random number less than 
the value x. The function W(x) is on that account called a cumulative distribu- 
tion function and can also be thought of as the area to the left of r = x on the 
plot of u(r) versus r. It follows immediately from the definition (11.26) that 
W(x) has the properties 


W(— oo) = 0 W(oo) = 1 


(11.27) 


= zv(x) dW (x) — zv(x)dx — u(r)dr (11.28) 

Consequently, W,- = { r, } is a uniform sequence of random numbers and we 
invert (11.26) to obtain x values distributed with probability zv(x). 
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The crux of this technique is being able to invert (11.26) to obtain 
x = IV 1 (r). Let us look at some analytic examples to get a feel for these steps 
(numerical inversion is possible and frequent in realistic cases). 

• Uniform Weight Function iv: We start off with our old friend, the uniform 


distribution: 



w(x) — | 

1 h if a<x<b 

(11.29) 

0 otherwise 

By following the rules this then leads to 


W(x) = 

r dx < J— = ?ljl 

! a b — a b — a 

(11.30) 

=>■ x — a + {b — a)W => W 1 (r) = a + (b — a)r 

(11.31) 


where W(x) is always taken as uniform. In this way we generate uniform 
random r : [0, 1] and uniform random x — a + (b — a)r : [a, b] . 


• Exponential Weight: We want to generate points with the exponential 
distribution: 


w(x) 


je X ^ x for x > 0 

0, for x < 0 



- 1 - e~ x/x 


=> x = — Aln(l-W) = — Aln(l-r) (11.32) 

In this way we generate uniform random r : [0, 1] and obtain x = —A ln(l — r) 
distributed with an exponential probability distribution for x > 0. 

Notice that our prescription (11.20)— (11.21) tells us to use w(x) = e~ x ^ x / X 
to remove the exponential-like behavior out of an integrand and place it into 
the weights and scaled points (0 < x, < oo) . Because the resulting integrand 
will vary less, it may be approximated better as a polynomial: 

r oo \ N 

J o dxe~ x/A f(x) ~ — Jl f(xi) Xi = -Aln(l-ri) (11.33) 


• Gaussian (Normal) Distribution: 

We want to generate points with a normal distribution: 

w(x') - (11.34) 

\j2ntj 

This by itself is rather hard, but it is made easier by generating uniform dis- 
tributions in angles and then using trigonometric relations to convert these 
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to a Gaussian distribution. But before doing that, we keep things simple by 
realizing that we can obtain (11.34) with mean x and standard deviation j, by 
scaling and a translation of a simpler w{x): 

1 2 

w(x) = . e~ x /2 x' — cx + x (11.35) 

y/2n 


We start by generalizing the statement of probability conservation for two dif- 
ferent distributions (11.25) to two dimensions [9]: 


p(x,y)dxdy = u{r\,r 2 )dr\dr 2 


p(x,y) 


u{n,r 2 ) 


d(ri,r 2 ) 

d{x,y) 


(11.36) 


We recognize the term in vertical bars as the Jacobian determinant: 


/ 


d(r 1 ,r 2 ) def dr! dr 2 dr 2 dr i 

d(x,y) dx dy dx dy 


(11.37) 


To specialize to a Gaussian distribution, we consider 2nr as angles obtained 
from a uniform random distribution r, and x and y as Cartesian coordinates 
that will have a Gaussian distribution. The two are related by 

x— \J — 21nri cos2nr 2 y = \J —2\nr\sm.2nr 2 (11.38) 


The inversion of this mapping produces the Gaussian distribution 


n - e -(* 2 +.v 2 )/ 2 


r 2 - - — tan 
2 tt 


-l y 


/ = - 


e _( I 2 + y 2)/2 

2n 


(11.39) 


The solution to our problem is at hand. We use (11.38) with ri and r 2 
uniform random distributions, and x and y will then be Gaussian random 
distributions centered around x — 0. 


• Alternate Gaussian Distribution: The central limit theorem can be used 
to deduce a Gaussian distribution via a simple summation. The theorem 
states, under rather general conditions, that if {r;} is a sequence of mutually 
independent random numbers, then the sum 

N 

x N = E r i ( 1L4 °) 

i=i 


is distributed normally. This means that the generated x values have the dis- 
tribution 


Pn( x ) 


exp 


(x-u) 2 

2o^ 


V2tZ(7 2 


y — N(r) u 2 = N((r 2 ) — ( r } 2 ) (11.41) 
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Fig. 11.6 The von Neumann rejection technique for generating random points with weight 

w(x). 


11.7.4 

von Neumann Rejection (Method) © 

A simple and ingenious method for generating random points with a prob- 
ability distribution w(x) was deduced by von Neumann. This method is es- 
sentially the same as the rejection or sampling method used to guess the area 
of the pond; only now the pond is replaced by the weighting function w(x) 
and the arbitrary box around the lake by the arbitrary constant Wq. Imag- 
ine a graph of w(x) versus x (Fig. 11.6). Walk off your box by placing the 
line W = Wq on the graph, with the only condition being Wq > w(x). We next 
"throw stones" at this graph and count only those that fall into the zv(x) pond. 
That is, we generate uniform distributions in x and y = W with the maximum 
y value equal to the width of the box Wo: 

(x if Wi) = (r 2 i-i,Wor 2i ) (11.42) 

We then reject all x, that do not fall into the pond: 

if Wj < zv(xj) accept if W, > w(xj) reject (11.43) 

The x, values so accepted will have the weighting w(x) (Fig. 11.6). The largest 
acceptance occurs where w(x) is large, in this case for midrange x. 

In Unit 12, Thermodynamic Simulations: The Ising Model, we apply a variation 
of the rejection technique known as the Metropolis algorithm. That algorithm 
has now become the cornerstone of computation thermodynamics. 
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11 . 7.5 

Nonuniform Assessment © 

Use the von Neumann rejection technique to generate a normal distribution 
of standard deviation 1, and compare to the preceding Box-Muller method. 
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12 

Thermodynamic Simulations: Ising Model 


This chapter applies the Ising model and the Metropolis algorithm to simulate mag- 
netic materials. This is a more advanced application of the Monte Carlo techniques 
studied in Chap. 11, in which thermodynamic equilibrium is simulated. It is an 
important topic which may give readers the first true understanding of what is 
" dynamic " in thermodynamics. 

Your problem is to see if a simple model can explain the thermal behavior and 
phase transitions of ferromagnets. 


12.1 

Statistical Mechanics (Theory) 

Ferromagnetic materials contain finite-size domains in which, even in the ab- 
sence of an external magnetic field, the spins of all the atoms are aligned in the 
same direction. When an external magnetic field is applied to these materials 
at low temperatures, the different domains align and the material becomes 
"magnetized." Yet, as the temperature is raised, the magnetism decreases and 
then goes through a phase transition at the Curie temperature, beyond which 
all magnetization vanishes. 

When we say that an object is at a temperature T, we mean that the object's 
atoms are in thermodynamic equilibrium at temperature T. While this may be 
an equilibrium state, it is a dynamic one in which system's energy is fluctu- 
ating as it exchanges energy with the environment (it is thermodynamics after 
all). However, each atom does have an average energy proportional to T. 

In the present problem we deal with the thermal properties of magnetized 
materials. The magnetism arises from the alignment of the spins of the atoms 
within domains. When the number of atoms is large, the problem is too big to 
solve completely, and so statistical methods are used to obtain average quan- 
tities (in most cases that is all we can measure, anyway). If the system is de- 
scribed microscopically by classical or quantum mechanics, then this method 
is called statistical mechanics. 
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i 



E = + J E = - J 

Fig. 12.1 A ID lattice of N spins. The interaction energy V = ±J between nearest-neighbor 
pairs is shown for aligned and opposing spins. 


Statistical mechanics starts with the elementary interactions among parti- 
cles of a system and constructs the macroscopic thermodynamic properties 
such as temperature T and internal energy U. The essential assumption is 
that all configurations of the system consistent with the constraints are possi- 
ble. Because we have the temperature, volume, and number of particles fixed, 
we have a canonical ensemble or Boltzmann distribution. The energy E(otj) of 
a state ctj in a canonical ensemble is not fixed, but rather is distributed with 
probabilities P(otj) according to the Boltzmann distribution: 

-E (a y ) /fcT 

P(a ; ) = Z(T) Z(T) = Y^e~ E i /kT (12.1) 

where k is Boltzmann's constant and T is the temperature. The partition func- 
tion Z(T) in (12.1) is a weighted sum over states. Nonetheless, because we 
will be dealing with the ratio of probabilities, the Z(T) factor cancels out, and 
we do not have to concern ourselves with it. 

Notice that the Boltzmann distribution (12.1) does not require a thermal 
system to be in the state of lowest energy Rather, it states that it is less likely 
for the system to have a high energy Of course, as T — > 0, only the £ = 0 
state has a nonvanishing probability For finite temperatures we expect the 
system's energy to have fluctuation on the order of kT. 


12.2 

An Ising Chain (Model) 

As our model, we consider N magnetic dipoles fixed on the links of a linear 
chain (Fig. 12.1). (It is a straightforward generalization to handle 2- and 3D 
lattices, and indeed we do it as an exploration.) Because the particles are fixed, 
their positions and momenta are not dynamical variables, and we need worry 
only about their spins. 
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We assume that the particle at site i has spin Sj, which is either up or down: 

Sj = S Z/ ; = (12.2) 

Each possible configuration or state of the N particles is described by the 
quantum state vector 

I*;) - |si,s 2 s N ) = {± \ ,± I ,...} j=l,2 N (12.3) 

Because the spin of each particle can assume any one of the two values, there 
are 2 N different possible states of the N particles in the system. We do not 
need to concern ourselves with the symmetry of the wave function since fixed 
particles cannot be interchanged. 

The energy of the system arises from the interaction of the spins with each 
other and with the external magnetic field B. We know from quantum me- 
chanics that an electron's spin and magnetic moment are proportional to each 
other, so a "dipole-dipole" interaction is equivalent to a "spin-spin" interac- 
tion. We assume that each dipole interacts with the external magnetic field 
and with its nearest neighbor through the potential: 

Vi = -/ s, • s i+ i - gy h Si • B (12.4) 

Here the constant / is called the exchange energy and is a measure of the 
strength of the spin-spin interaction. The constant g is the gyromagnetic ra- 
tio, that is, the proportionality constant between the angular momentum and 
magnetic moment. The constant is the Bohr magneton, the unit for mag- 
netic moments. 

Because the 2 N possible configurations of the spins become large even for 
small numbers of particles (2 20 > 10 6 ), the computer can examine all possible 
spin configurations only for small N. Realistic samples with ~ 10 23 particles 
would be beyond imagination. Consequently, we apply a statistical approach 
based on the Boltzman distribution (12.1), and assume that the statistics are 
valid even for moderate values of N. Just how large N must be for this to 
occur is one of the things we want you to discover with your simulations. 

In general, the answer depends on how good a description is required; for 
pedagogical purposes N >z 200 may appear statistical, with N >z 2000 more 
reliable. 

The energy of the system to be used in the Boltzmann distribution (12.1) is 
the expectation value of the sum of V over the spins of the particles: 

N—l N 

E(et) = <«| E V,- 1«) = -/ £ s iSi+1 - By b ^s, (12.5) 

i i = 1 ;= 1 

An apparent paradox in the Ising model occurs when we turn off the exter- 
nal magnetic field and thereby eliminate a preferred direction in space. This 
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means that the average magnetization should vanish, even though the low- 
est energy state would have all spins aligned. The answer to this paradox is 
that the system with B = 0 is unstable. Even if all the spins are aligned, there 
is nothing to stop a spontaneously reversal of all the spins. Indeed, natural 
magnetic materials have multiple finite domains with all the spins aligned, 
but with the different domains pointing in arbitrary directions. The instabili- 
ties in which a domains change directions are called Bloch-zvall transitions. For 
simplicity, and to start, you may assume that B = 0, and just look at how the 
spins interact with each other. However, we recommend that you always in- 
clude a very small external magnetic field in order to stabilize the simulation 
against spontaneous flipping of all the spins. 

The equilibrium alignment of the spins depends critically on the sign of 
the exchange energy /. If / > 0, the lowest energy state will tend to have 
neighboring spins aligned. If the temperature is low enough, the ground state 
will be a ferromagnet with all spins aligned. If / < 0, the lowest energy state 
will tend to have neighbors with opposite spins. If the temperature is low 
enough, the ground state will be a antiferromagnet with alternating spins. 

A simple model such as this has its limits. (Nonetheless, it is not hard to 
add improvements, such as longer range interactions, motion of the centers, 
higher multiplicity spin states, two and three dimensions, etc.) First, although 
the model is accurate in describing a system in thermal equilibrium, it is not 
quantitatively accurate in describing the approach to thermal equilibrium. Qn 
the one hand, nonequilibrium thermodynamics is a difficult subject in which 
the theory is not complete, while on the other hand, as part of our algorithm 
we postulate that only one spin gets flipped at a time, while a real magnetic 
material may flip many. 

A fascinating aspect of magnetic materials is the existence of a critical tem- 
perature, the Curie temperature, above which the gross magnetization essen- 
tially vanishes. Below the Curie temperature the quantum state of the ma- 
terial has long-range order extending over macroscopic dimensions; above 
the Curie temperature there is only short-range order extending over atomic 
dimensions. Even though the ID Ising model predicts realistic temperature 
dependences for the thermodynamic quantities, the model is too simple to 
support a phase transition. However, the 2D and 3D Ising models does sup- 
port the Curie-temperature phase transition. 

One of the most illuminating aspects of this simulation is the visualization 
showing that a system described by the Boltzmann distribution (12.1) does 
not have a single configuration. Rather, there is a continual and random inter- 
change of thermal energy with the environment that leads to fluctuations in 
the total energy. Even at equilibrium, you should see the system fluctuating, 
with the fluctuations getting larger as the temperature rises. 
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12 . 2.1 

Analytic Solutions 


For very large numbers of particles, the thermodynamic properties of the ID 
Ising model can be solved analytically [18]. The solution tells us that the aver- 
age energy U is 


U 

I 


- -N tanh-4 = —N 
kT 


e J/kT _ e -J/kT 
e J/kT + e -J/kT 


N kT -> 0 
0 kT — > oo 


( 12 . 6 ) 


The analytic results for the specific heat per particle and the magnetization are 


\_dU_ _ ( J/kT ) 2 

N dT cosh 2 (J /kT) 


(12.7) 


M(lfcT) 


NeJ/kT sinh(B /kT) 

\J e 2 J/ kT sinh 2 (B /kT) + e~ 2 J/ kT 


( 12 . 8 ) 


The 2D Ising model has an analytic solution, but it was not an easy one to 
find [19,20]. Whereas the internal energy and heat capacity are found in terms 
of elliptic integrals, the spontaneous magnetization per particle has the rather 
simple form 


M(T) — 


f ■ 

I (l+z 2 ) 1/,4 (l— 6 z 2 +z 4 ) 1 ^ 8 
v VT— z 2 


T>T C 
T <T C 


kT c ~ 2.269185/ 

2 = e -2 J/kT 


(12.9) 


where the temperature is measured in units of the Curie temperature T c , and 
z is a dimensionless variable. 


12.3 

The Metropolis Algorithm 

We need an algorithm to evaluate the 2 N sums that appear in the energy 
sum (12.5). This is analogous to a 2 N -dimensional numerical integration, and 
we know from Section 11.6.2 that a Monte Carlo approach is best for high- 
dimensional integrations. Yet it would be a waste of time to generate all possi- 
ble random configurations in a uniform manner because the Boltzmann factor 
essentially vanishes for those configurations whose energies are not close to 
the minimum energy. In other words, the majority of the terms we sum over 
hardly contribute at all, and it is quicker to restrict the sum somewhat to those 
terms which contribute the most. 

In their simulation of neutron transmission through matter. Metropolis, 
Rosenbluth, Teller, and Teller [21] invented an algorithm to improve the Monte 
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Fig. 12.2 A 1 D lattice of 1 00 spins aligned along the ordinate. Up spins are indicated by cir- 
cles and down spins by blank spaces. The iteration number (“time”) dependence of the spins 
is shown along the abscissa. Even though the system starts with all up spins (a “cold” start) 
the system is seen to form domains as it equilibrates. 


Carlo calculation of averages. This Metropolis algorithm is now a cornerstone of 
computational physics. The sequence of configurations it produces (a Markov 
chain) accurately simulates the fluctuations that occur during thermal equilib- 
rium. The algorithm randomly changes the individual spins such that, on the 
average, the probability of a configuration occurring follows a Boltzmann dis- 
tribution. (We do not find the proof of this trivial or particularly illuminating.) 

The Metropolis algorithm is a combination of the variance reduction tech- 
nique, discussed in Section 11.7.1, and the von Neumann rejection technique, 
discussed in Section 11.7.4. There we showed how to make Monte Carlo in- 
tegration more efficient by sampling random points predominately where the 
integrand is large, and how to generate random points with an arbitrary prob- 
ability distribution. Now we would like have spins flip randomly, have a 
system that can reach any configuration in a finite number of steps ( ergodic 
sampling), and have a distribution of energies described by a Boltzmann dis- 
tribution. (A direct Monte Carlo simulation would take prohibitively long 
times.) In a sense, the Metropolis algorithm is a simulated version of the an- 
nealing process used to make sword blades hard and flexible. Let us say that 
we are making a blade for a sword and are hammering away at it while it is 
red hot to get its shape just right. At this high a temperature there is a lot of 
internal motion and not the long-range order needed for a hard blade. So, as 
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Fig. 12.3 Simulation results for the energy, specific heat, and magnetization of a 1 D lattice of 
1 00 spins as a function of temperature. 


part of the process, we anneal the blade; that is, we heat and slow cool it in 
order to reduce brittleness and increase strength. Too rapid a cooling would 
not permit long-range equilibration (and ordering) of the blade, which would 
lead to brittleness. 

Use of the Metropolis algorithm is done via a number of steps. We start 
with a fixed temperature and an initial configuration for the spins and apply 
the algorithm until thermal equilibrium is reached (equilibration). Then the 
algorithm generates the statistical fluctuations about equilibrium from which 
we deduce the thermodynamic quantities such as the internal energy U(T) 
and the magnetization M(T). After that, the temperature is changed and 
the whole process is repeated in order to deduce the T dependence for the 
thermodynamic quantities. It is the accuracy of the temperature dependences 
that provides the convincing evidence for the algorithm. Because the possi- 
ble 2 n configurations can be a very large number, the amount of computer 
time needed can be very long, even though the program is simple. Typically, 
a small number c±10 N of iterations is adequate for equilibration. 

Here is an outline of the Metropolis algorithm: 

1. Start with an arbitrary spin configuration aj- = {si, S 2 , . . . , s ,\; } . 

2. Generate a trial configuration ot\ + \: 

(a) Pick particle i randomly. 

(b) Reverse i's spin direction. 

3. Calculate the energy E (a tr ) of the trial configuration. 

4. If £(«tr) < E(«jt), accept by setting = a tr- 

5. If £(a tr ) > E(a^), accept with relative probability V = exp(— A E/kT): 
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(a) Choose a uniform random rj o < n < l. 


(b) Kk+i 


«tr if V > rj (accept) 
if V < rj (reject) 


The heart of this algorithm is its generation of a random spin configuration ocj 
(12.3) with probability 


V{Kj) CX e~ E[K i )/kT 


( 12 . 10 ) 


The technique is a variation of von Neumann rejection (stone throwing of Sec- 
tion 11.4) in which a random trial configuration is either accepted or rejected 
depending upon the value of the Boltzmann factor. Explicitly, the ratio of 
probabilities for a trail configuration of energy £j to that of an initial configu- 
ration of energy E,- is 

= e ~ AE/kT A E = E tr — Ej (12.11) 

> i 

If the trial configuration has a lower energy (A £ < 0), the relative probability 
will be greater than one and we accept the trial configuration as the new initial 
configuration with no further ado. However, if the trial configuration has a 
higher energy (A £ > 0), we do not reject out of hand because the system has 
moved away from its lowest energy state. Instead, we accept it with relative 
probability Vtr/Vi — exp(— A E/kT) < 1. To accept a configuration with a 
probability, we pick a uniform random number between 0 and 1, and if the 
probability is greater than this number, we accept the trial configuration; if 
the probability is smaller than the chosen random number, we reject it. (You 
can remember which way this goes by letting £f — > oo, in which case the 
probability — * 0 and nothing is accepted.) When the trial configuration is 
rejected, the next configuration is identical to the preceding one. 

The key aspect of the Metropolis algorithm is that the weight given to a trial 
configuration depends on how far it is from the minimum-energy configura- 
tion. Those configurations that stray far from the minimum-energy configura- 
tion are deemphasized but not completely discarded. By permitting A £ > 0, 
we are permitting the system to go "uphill" for a while. This deviation away 
from a direct path to the minimum-energy configuration permits the algo- 
rithm to get away from a local minimum and instead find a global one. Its 
success relies on it not being too quick in "cooling" to the minimum-energy 
configuration; for this reason the algorithm is sometimes called simulated an- 
nealing. 

How do you start? One possibility is to start with random values of the 
spins (a "hot" start). Another possibility (Fig. 12.2) is to start with all spins 
parallel or antiparallel (a "cold start" for positive and negative /, respectively). 
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In general, one tries to remove the importance of the starting configuration by 
letting the calculation "run a while" 10 N rearrangements) before calculat- 
ing the equilibrium thermodynamic quantities. You should get similar results 
for hot, cold or arbitrary starts, and by taking their average, you remove some 
of the statistical fluctuations. 

12 . 3.1 

Metropolis Algorithm Implementation 

1 . Write a program that implements the Metropolis algorithm, that is, that 
produces a new configuration a/ c+1 from the present configuration ay. 
(Alternatively, use the program ising. java.) 

2. Make the key data structure in your program an array s [N] containing 
the values of s,-. For debugging, print out + and — to give the spins at 
each lattice point and the trial number. 

3. The value for the exchange energy / fixes the scale for energy. Keep 
it fixed at / = 1. (You may also wish to study antiferromagnets with 
/ = —1, but first examine ferromagnets whose domains are easier to 
understand.) 

4. The thermal energy kT is in units of / and is the independent variable. 

Use kT — 1 for debugging. 

5. Use periodic boundary conditions on your chain to minimize end ef- 
fects. This means that the chain is a circle with the first and last spins 
adjacent to each other. 

6. Try N ~ 20 for debugging and larger values for production runs. 

7. Use the printout to check that the system equilibrates for 

(a) a totally ordered initial configuration (cold start) and 

(b) a random initial configuration (hot start). 

Your cold start simulation should resemble Fig. 12.2. 

12 . 3.2 

Equilibration (Assessment) 

1. Watch a chain of N atoms attain thermal equilibrium when in con- 
tact with a heat bath. At high temperatures, or for small numbers of 
atoms, you should see large fluctuations, while at lower temperatures 
you should see smaller fluctuations. 
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Fig. 12.4 The specific heat of a 3D Ising lattice as a function of temperature. 



Fig. 12.5 The susceptibility of a 3D Ising lattice as a function of temperature. 


2. The largest kT may be unstable for b = 0 because the system can absorb 
enough energy to flip all its spin. 

3. Note how at thermal "equilibrium" the system is still quite dynamic 
with spins flipping all the time. It is the energy exchange that deter- 
mines the thermodynamic properties. 

4. You may well find that simulations at small kT (say that kT ~ 0.1 for 
N — 200) are slow to equilibrate. Higher kT values equilibrate faster, yet 
have larger fluctuations. 
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5. Observe the formation of domains and the effect they have on the total 
energy. Regardless of the direction of a spin within a domain, the atom- 
atom interactions are attractive and so contribute negative amounts to 
the energy of the system when aligned. However, the jj, or || inter- 
actions between domains contribute positive energy. Therefore, you 
should expect a more negative energy at lower temperatures where there 
are larger and fewer domains. 

6. Make a graph of average domain size versus temperature. 

12.3.3 

Thermodynamic Properties (Assessment) 


For a given spin configuration otj, the energy and magnetization are given by 


N— 1 


Ej — / ^ s / s j _|_ i 


i = 1 


N 


i=l 


( 12 . 12 ) 


At high temperatures we expect a random assortment of spins and so a van- 
ishing magnetization. At low temperature we expect A4 to approach N / 2 as 
all the spins get aligned. Although the specific heat (Fig. 12.4) can be com- 
puted from the elementary definition 


1 dU 
NdT 


(12.13) 


doing a numerical differentiation of a fluctuating variable is not expected to be 
accurate. A better way is to first calculate the fluctuations in energy occurring 
during M trials 


U 2 


i M 

1 E (£»> 2 


M 


f=i 


(12.14) 


and then determine the specific heat from the energy fluctuations: 

= 1 U 2 -(U) 2 = 1 (E 2 )-(E) 2 
N 2 kT 2 N 2 kT 2 


(12.15) 


1. Extend your program to calculate the internal energy U and the mag- 
netization A4 for the chain. Incorporate the fact that you do not have 
to recalculate entire sums for each new configuration because only one 
spin changes. 

2. Make sure to wait for your system to equilibrate before you calculate 
thermodynamic quantities. (You can check that U is fluctuating about 
its average.) Your results should resemble those shown in Fig. 12.3. 
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Fig. 12.6 The magnetization of a 3D Ising lattice as a function of temperature. 



Fig. 12.7 The energy of a 3D Ising lattice as a function of temperature. 


3. Reduce the statistical fluctuations by running the simulation a number 
of times with different seeds, and taking the average of results. 

4. The simulations you run for small N may be realistic but may not agree 
with statistical mechanics, which assumes N ~ oo (you may assume that 
N — 2000 is close to infinity). Check that agreement with the analytic 
results for the thermodynamic limit is better for large N than small N. 
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5. Check that the simulated thermodynamic quantities are independent of 
initial conditions (within statistical uncertainties). In practice, your cold 
and hot start results should agree. 

6. Make a plot of the internal energy If as a function of kT and compare to 
the analytic result (12.6). 

7. Make a plot of the magnetization M. as a function of kT and compare 
to the analytic result. Does this agree with how you expect a heated 
magnet to behave? 

8. Compute the fluctuations of the energy If? (12.14), and the specific heat 
C (12.15). Make a graph of your simulated specific heat compared to the 
analytic result (12.7). 


12 . 3.4 

Beyond Nearest Neighbors and ID (Exploration) 

• Extend the model so that the spin-spin interaction (12.4) extends to next- 
nearest neighbors as well as nearest neighbors. For the ferromagnetic case, this 
should lead to more binding and less fluctuation because we have increased 
the couplings among spins and thus increased the thermal inertia. 

• Extend the model so that the ferromagnetic spin-spin interaction (12.4) 
extends to nearest neighbors in two, and for the truly ambitious, then three 
dimensions (the code ising3D. java is available for instructors). Continue 
using periodic boundary conditions and keep the number of particles small, 
at least to start [17]. 

1. Form a square lattice and place -\/N spins on each side. 

2. Examine the mean energy and magnetization as the system equilibrates. 

3. Is the temperature dependence of the average energy qualitatively dif- 
ferent from the ID model? 

4. Identify domains in the printout of spin configurations for small N. 

5. Once your system appears to be behaving properly, calculate the heat ca- 
pacity and magnetization of the 2D Ising model with the same technique 
used for the ID model. Use a total number of particles 100 < N < 2000. 

6. Look for a phase transition from an ordered to unordered configuration 
by examining the heat capacity and magnetization as a function of tem- 
perature. The heat should diverge at the phase transition (you may get 
only a peak), while the magnetization should vanish above the Curie 
temperature (Figs. 12.4-12.7). 
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Listing 12.1 : ising. java implements the Metropolis algorithm for a 1 D Ising chain. 


// Ising . java : ID Ising model with Metropolis algorithm 


import java . io . * ; 
import java, util.*; 

public class Ising { 

public static int N = 1000; 
public static double B = 1.; 
public static double mu = .33; 
public static double J = .20; 
public static double k = 1.; 
public static double T = 100000000.; 


// Location of PrintWriter 
// Location of Random 


II Number of atoms 
II Magnetic field 
II Magnetic moment of atom 
II Exchange energy 
II Boltzman constant 


public static void main( String [ ] argv) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException j 

Random randnum = new Random(500767) ; // Seed random generator 

PrintWriter q = new 

PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ("ising.dat"), false); 


int i , j , M = 5000; 

double)] state = new double [N]; 

double]] test = state; 

double ES = energy ( state ) , p, ET ; 


// Number of spin flips 


double ES = energy ( state ) , p, ET ; // State, test's energy 

II Set initial state 

for ( i=0 ; i <N ; i++ ) state [i] = —1.; 

// Change state and test 

for ( j =1 ; j <= M ; j ++ ) { 
test = state ; 

i = ( int ) (randnum . nextDouble ()*( double )N) ; 

// Flip random atom 

test [ i ] *= — 1.; 

ET = energy ( test ) ; 
p = Math . exp ( ( ES— ET ) / ( k * T ) ) ; 


if (p >= randnum . nextDouble () ) { 

state = test; 

ES = ET; 

1 

q. println (ES) ; 


// Test trial state 


II Output energy to file 


q . close ( ) ; 


public static double energy (double]] S) 

double FirstTerm = 0., SecondTerm = 0. 
int i ; 


// Method calc energy 
II Sum of energy 


for ( i=0 ; i <= (N— 2) ; i++ ) FirstTerm += S[i]*S[i + 1]; 

FirstTerm *= — J ; 

for ( i=0 ; i <= (N— 1) ; i++ ) SecondTerm += S [ i ] ; 

SecondTerm *= — B*mu; 

return (FirstTerm + SecondTerm); 
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13 

Computer Hardware Basics: Memory and CPU 


In this chapter we discuss hardware aspects that are important for high performance 
computing (HPC). While it may not seem that what we do in this book can be called 
HPC, history keeps showing that what is HPC today will be on everyone's desktop 
or laptop in less than a decade. Indeed, the last 30 years have seen a computer pro- 
gression: scalar — > superscalar — > vector — ► parallel, and these are topics that we will 
talk about here. More recent developments, such as programming for multicore com- 
puters, cell computers, and field programmable gate accelerators, will be discussed in 
future books. 

In HPC, you generally modify or "tune” your program to take advantage of a com- 
puter's architecture. Often the real problem is to determine which parts of your pro- 
gram get used the most and to decide whether they would run significantly faster if 
you modified them to take advantage of a computer's architecture. In this chapter 
we mainly discuss the theory of a high-performance computer's memory and central 
processor design. In Chap. 13, we concentrate on how you determine the most nu- 
merically intensive parts of your program, and how specific hardware features affect 
them. 

Your problem is to make a numerically intensive program run faster, but not 
by porting it to a faster computer. We assume that you are already running 
your programs on a scientific computer, and so need to know how to make 
better use of it. In this chapter we discuss the hardware of high-performance 
computers, while in Chap. 14 we apply that knowledge to your problem. 


13.1 

High-Performance Computers (CS) 

By definition, supercomputers are the fastest and most powerful computers 
available, and are the superstars of the high-performance class of computers. 
At this instant, "supercomputers" almost always refer to parallel machines. 
Unix workstations and modern personal computers (PCs), which are small 
enough in size and cost to be used by a small group or an individual, yet 
powerful enough for large-scale scientific and engineering applications, can 
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also be high-performance computers. We define high-performance computers 
as machines with good balance among the following major elements: 

• multistaged (pipelined) functional units 

• multiple central processing units (parallel machines) 

• fast, central registers 

• very large and fast memories 

• very fast communication among functional units 

• vector or array processors 

• software that integrates the above effectively 



Fig. 13.1 The logical arrangement of CPU and memory showing a Fortran array, A(N), and 
matrix M(N,N) loaded into memory. 


13 . 1.1 

Memory Hierarchy 

An idealized model of computer architecture is a CPU sequentially executing 
a stream of instructions and reading from a continuous block of memory. 
To illustrate, in Fig. 13.1 we see a vector A [ ] and an array M [ ] [ ] loaded in 
memory and about to be processed. The real world is more complicated than 
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this. First, matrices are not stored in blocks, but rather in linear order. For 
instance, in Fortran it would be in column-major order: 

M ( 1 , 1 ) M ( 2 , 1 ) M(3,l) M ( 1 , 2 ) M ( 2 , 2 ) M(3,2) M(l,3) M(2,3) 

M (3, 3) , 

while in Java and C it would be in row-major order: 

M(0,0) M ( 0 , 1 ) M ( 0 , 2 ) M ( 1 , 0 ) M ( 1 , 1 ) M ( 1 , 2 ) M(2,0) M(2,l) 

M(2, 2) . 

Second, the values for the matrix elements may not even be in the same phys- 
ical memory (Fig. 13.2). Some may be in RAM, some on the disk, some in 
cache, and some in the CPU. 



Data Cache 


|A(1) A( 1 6) J 


^(2032) A(2048) | 







1 ^ 

1 / \ 1 

1 ^ 


CPU 



Fig. 13.2 The elements of a computer’s memory architecture in the process of handling ma- 
trix storage. 


To give some of these words more meaning, in Fig. 13.3 we show a simple 
model of the complex memory architecture of a high-performance computer. 
This hierarchical arrangement arises from an effort to balance speed and cost, 
with fast, expensive memory, supplemented by slow, less expensive memory. 
The memory architecture may include the following elements: 

CPU: Central processing unit, the fastest part of the computer. The CPU 

consists of a number of very high-speed memory units called regis- 
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ters, containing the instructions sent to the hardware to do things like 
fetch, store, and operate on data. There are usually separate regis- 
ters for instructions, addresses, and operands (current data). In many 
cases the CPU also contains some specialized parts for accelerating 
the processing of floating point numbers, something that used to be 
done with a separate piece of hardware. 

Cache: A small, very fast bit of memory also called the high-speed buffer holds 
instructions, addresses, and data in their passage between the very 
fast CPU registers and the slower main RAM memory. This is seen 
in the next level down the pyramid in Fig. 13.3. The main memory 
is also called dynamic RAM (DRAM), while the cache is static RAM 
(SRAM). If the cache is used properly, it eliminates the need for the 
CPU to wait for data to be fetched from memory. 

Cache and data lines: The data transferred to and from the cache or CPU are 
grouped into cache lines or data lines. The time it takes to bring data 
from memory into cache is called latency. 

RAM: Random access memory or central memory is in the middle memory 
hierarchy in Fig. 13.3. RAM can be accessed directly (i.e., in random 
order), and it can be accessed quickly (i.e., without mechanical de- 
vices). It is where your program resides while it is being processed. 



Fig. 1 3.3 Typical memory hierarchy for a single-processor high-performance computer (B = 
bytes, K, M, G, T = kilo, mega, giga, terra). 
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Pages: Central memory is organized into pages, which are blocks of memory 
of fixed length. The operating system labels and organizes its memory 
pages much like we do the pages of books; they are numbered and 
kept track of with a table of contents. Typical page sizes are from 4-16 
kB. 

Hard disk: Finally, at the bottom of the memory pyramid is the permanent 
storage on magnetic disks or optical devices. Although disks are very 
slow compared to RAM, they can store vast amounts of data and 
sometimes compensate for their slower speeds by using a cache of 
their own, the paging storage controller. 

Virtual memory: True to its name, this is a part of memory you will not find 
in our figures because it is virtual. It acts like RAM, but resides on the 
disk. 

When we speak of "fast" and "slow" memory we are using a time scale set 
by the clock in the CPU. To be specific, if your computer has a clock speed 
or cycle time of 1 ns, this means that it could perform a billion operations 
per second, if it could get its hands on the needed data quickly enough (typ- 
ically, more than 10 cycles are needed to execute a single instruction). While 
it usually takes 1 cycle to transfer data from the cache into the CPU, the other 
memory is much slower, and so you can speed your program up by not hav- 
ing the CPU wait for transfers among different levels of memory. Compilers 
try to do this for you, but their success is affected by your programming style. 

As shown in Fig. 13.2 for our example, virtual memory permits your pro- 
gram to use more pages of memory than will physically fit into RAM at one 
time. A combination of operating system and hardware maps this virtual 
memory into pages with typical lengths of 4-16 kB. Pages not currently in 
use are stored in the slower memory on the hard disk and brought into fast 
memory only when needed. The separate memory location for this switching 
is known as szvap space (Fig. 13.2). Observe that when the application accesses 
the memory location for M [ i ] [ j ] , the number of the page of memory hold- 
ing this address is determined by the computer, and the location of M [ i ] [ j ] 
within this page is also determined. A page fault occurs if the needed page 
resides on the disk rather than in RAM. In this case the entire page must be 
read into memory while the least-recently used page in RAM is swapped onto 
the disk. 

Thanks to virtual memory, it is possible to run programs on small comput- 
ers that otherwise would require larger machines (or extensive reprogram- 
ming). The price you pay for virtual memory is an order-of-magnitude slow- 
down of your program's speed when virtual memory is actually invoked. But 
this may be cheap compared to the time you would have to spend to rewrite 
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your program so it fits into RAM, or the money you would have to spend to 
buy a computer with enough RAM for your problem. 

Virtual memory also allows multitasking, the simultaneous loading into 
memory of more programs than will physically fit into RAM. Although the en- 
suing switching among applications uses computing cycles, by avoiding long 
waits while an application is loaded into memory, multitasking increases the 
total throughout and permits an improved computing environment for users. 
For example, it is multitasking that permits windows system to provide us 
with multiple windows. Even though each window application uses a fair 
amount of memory, only the single application currently receiving input must 
actually reside in memory; the rest are paged out to disk. This explains why 
you may notice a slight delay when switching to an idle window; the pages 
for the now-active program are being placed into RAM and simultaneously 
the least-used application still in memory is paged out. 


13.2 

The Central Processing Unit 

How does the CPU get to be so fast? Often, it employs prefetching and 
pipelining ; that is, it has the ability to prepare for the next instruction before 
the current one has finished. It is like an assembly line or a bucket brigade 
in which the person filling the buckets at one end of the line does not wait 
for each bucket to arrive at the other end before filling another bucket. In 
this same way a processor fetches, reads, and decodes an instruction while 
another instruction is executing. Consequently, even though it may take 
more than one cycle to perform some operations, it is possible for data to be 
entering and leaving the CPU on each cycle. To illustrate, consider how the 
operation c — (a + b) / (d * f) is handled (see Tab. 13.1): 


Tab. 13.1 Computation of c = (a + b)/(d*f). 


Arithmetic unit 

Step 1 

Step 2 

Step 3 

Step 4 

At 

Fetch a 

Fetch b 

Add 

— 

A2 

Fetch d 

Fetch f 

Multiply 

— 

A3 

— 

— 

— 

Divide 


Here the pipelined arithmetic units A1 and A2 are simultaneously doing their 
jobs of fetching and operating on operands, yet arithmetic unit A3 must wait 
for the first two units to complete their tasks before it gets something to do 
(during which time the other two sit idle). 
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13 . 2.1 

CPU Design: RISC 

RISC is an acronym for Reduced Instruction Set Computer (also called super- 
scalar). It is a design philosophy for the CPU's architecture developed for 
high-performance computers and now used broadly. It increases the arith- 
metic speed of the CPU by decreasing the number of instructions the CPU 
must follow. 

To understand RISC we contrast it with CISC, Complex Instruction Set 
Computers. In the late 1970s, processor designers began to take advantage 
of Very Large Scale Integration VLSI which allowed the placement of hun- 
dreds of thousands of devices on a single CPU chip. Much of the space on 
these early chips was dedicated to microcode programs written by the chip de- 
signers and containing machine language instructions that set the operating 
characteristics of the computer. There were over 1000 instructions available, 
and many were similar to higher level programming languages such as Pascal 
and Forth. The price paid for the large number of complex instructions was 
slow speed, with a typical instruction taking more than 10 clock cycles. Fur- 
thermore, a 1975 study by Alexander and Wortman of the XLP compiler of the 
IBM System/ 360 showed that 10 low-level machine instructions accounted for 
80% of the use, while some 30 low-level instructions accounted for 99% of the 
use. 

The RISC philosophy is to have just a small number of instructions available 
at the chip level, but to have the regular programmer's high-level language, 
such as Fortran or C, translate them into efficient machine instructions for a 
particular computer's architecture. This simpler scheme is cheaper to design 
and produce, lets the processor run faster, and uses the space saved on the 
chip by cutting down on microcode to increase arithmetic power. Specifically, 

RISC increases the number of internal CPU registers, thus making it possi- 
ble to obtain longer pipelines (cache) for the data flow, a significantly lower 
probability of memory conflict, and some instruction-level parallelism. 

The theory behind this philosophy for RISC design is the simple equation 
describing the execution time of a program 

CPU time — # instructions x cycles /instruction x cycle time (13.1) 

Here CPU time is the time required by a program; # instructions is the total 
number of machine-level instructions the program requires (sometimes called 
the path length ); cycles /instruction is the number of CPU clock cycles each 
instruction requires; and cycle time is the actual time it takes for 1 CPU cycle. 
After viewing (13.1) we can understand the CISC philosophy which tries to 
reduce CPU time by reducing # instructions, as well as the RISC philosophy 
which tries to reduce CPU time by reducing the cycles per instruction (preferably 
to one). For RISC to achieve an increase in performance requires a greater 
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decrease in cycle time and cycles / instruction than the increase in the number 
of instructions. 

In summary, the elements of RISC are: 

[Single-cycle execution ] for most machine-level instructions. 

[Small instruction set ] of less than 100 instructions. 

[Register-based instructions ] operating on values in registers, with 
memory access confined to load and store to and from registers. 

[Many registers, ] usually more than 32. 

[Pipelining, ] that is, concurrent processing of several instructions. 

[High level compilers ] to improve performance. 

13.2.2 

CPU Design: Vector Processor 

Often the most demanding part of a scientific computation involves matrix 
operations. On a classic (von Neumann) scalar computer, the addition of two 
vectors of physical length 99 to form a third ultimately requires 99 sequential 
additions (see Tab. 21.1): 


Tab. 13.2 Computation of matrix [C] = [A] + [B[. 


Step 1 

Step 2 

Step 99 

C(t) = fl( 1 )+&( 1 ) 

c(2) = «(2) + b(2) 

c(99) = n(99) + b(99) 


There is actually much behind-the-scene work here. For each element i there 
is the fetch of ati) from its location in memory, the fetch of bti) from its location 
in memory, the addition of the numeric values of these two elements in a CPU 
register, and the storage in memory of the sum into c(z). This fetching uses up 
time and is wasteful in the sense that the computer is being told again and 
again to do the same thing. 

When we speak of a computer doing "vector" processing, we mean that 
there are hardware components that perform mathematical operations on en- 
tire rows or columns of "matrices" as opposed to individual elements. (This 
hardware also can handle single-subscripted matrices, that is, mathematical 
vectors.) In vector processing of [A] + [B] — [C], the successive fetching and 
additions of the elements of A and B get grouped together and overlaid, and 
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Z ~ 64-256 elements (the section size) are processed with one command (see 
Tab. 13.3): 

Tab. 13.3 Vector processing of matrix [A] + [B] = [C]. 


Step 1 Step 2 Step 3 

Step Z 

c(l) =a(l) + &(l) 


c(2) = «(2)+b(2) 


c(3) = a(3) + b(3) 

c(Z) = a(Z) +b(Z) 


Depending on the array size, this vector processing may speed up the process- 
ing of vectors by a factor of about 10. If all Z elements were truly processed in 
the same step, then the speedup would be ~ 64-256. 

Vector processing probably had its heyday during the time when computer 
manufactures produced large mainframe computers designed for the scien- 
tific and military community. These computers had proprietary hardware and 
software, and were often so expensive that only corporate or military labora- 
tories could afford them. While the Unix and then PC revolutions have nearly 
eliminated these large vector machines, some do exist, as well as PCs that use 
vector processing in their video cards. Who is to say what the future may hold 
in store? 
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15 

Differential Equations Applications 


Part of the fascination of computational physics is that we can solve most any dif- 
ferential equation rather easily. Furthermore, while most traditional (read analytic) 
treatments of oscillations are limited to small displacements about equilibrium, where 
the restoring forces are linear, we ivill exceed those limits and look at a range of forces 
and the motion they cause. In Unit I we look at oscillators that may be harmonic for 
certain parameter values, but then become anharmonic when the oscillations get large, 
or for other choices of parameters. We let the reader/instructor decide which oscilla- 
tor (or both) to study. We start off without any external, time-dependent forces, and 
spend some time examining how well various differential-equation solvers work. We 
then include time-dependent forces in order to investigate resonances and beats. 

In Chapter 19 we make a related study of the realistic pendulum, and its chaotic 
behavior. Some special properties of nonlinear equations are discussed in Chapter 26 
on solitons. In Unit II we examine how to solve the simultaneous ODE s that arise 
in projectile and planetary motion. 


15.1 

UNIT I. Free Nonlinear Oscillations 

Problems: In Fig. 15.1 we show a mass m that is attached to a spring that 
exerts a restoring force toward the origin, as well as a hand that exerts a time- 
dependent external force on the mass. We are told that the restoring force 
exerted by the spring is nonharmonic, that is, not simply proportional to dis- 
placement from equilibrium, but we are not given details as to how this is 
nonharmonic. Your problem is to solve for the motion of the mass as a func- 
tion of time. You may assume that the motion is constrained to one dimension. 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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■F k (x) 


m 


ri-.\v)Ul/ 



^ext (X|t) 


Fig. 15.1 A mass m attached to a spring with restoring force F k (x), and with an external 
agency (hand) subjecting the mass to a time-dependent driving force. 


15.2 

Nonlinear Oscillator (Theory) 

This is a problem in classical mechanics for which Newton's second law pro- 
vides us with the equation of motion 

d^x 

F k (x) + F ext (x,t) = nijp (15.1) 

where F k (x) is the restoring force exerted by the spring and F ext (x,t) is the 
external force. Equation (15.1) is the differential equation we must solve for 
arbitrary forces. Because we are not told just how the springs depart from 
being linear, we are free to try out some different models. As our first model, 
we try a potential that is a harmonic oscillator for small displacements x, but 
also contains a perturbation that introduces a nonlinear term to the force for 
large x values: 

V(x) ~ jkx 2 (l — (15-2) 

„ , . dVlx) , , d 2 x 

=>• F k (x) — -p — = — kx(l — ax) — (15.3) 

where we have left off the time-dependent external force. This is the second- 
order ODE we need to solve. If ax <C 1, we should have essentially harmonic 
motion. 

We can understand the basic physics of this model by looking at Fig. 15.2. 
As long as x < 1 / a, there will be a restoring force and the motion will be peri- 
odic, even though it is only harmonic (linear) for small-amplitude oscillations. 
Yet, as the amplitude of oscillation gets larger, there will be an asymmetry in 
the motion to the right and left of the equilibrium position. And if x > 1 / a, 
the force becomes repulsive and the mass "rolls" down the potential hill. 

As a second model of a nonlinear oscillator, we assume that the spring's 
potential function is proportional to some arbitrary, even power p of the dis- 
placement x from equilibrium: 

1 

V (x) — —kx p (p even) 


(15.4) 
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V(x) 



Fig. 15.2 The potential of an harmonic oscillator (solid curve) and of an oscillator with an 
anharmonic correction (dashed curve). 





Fig. 15.3 The shape of the potential energy function V(x) c< \xf for different p values. The 
linear and nonlinear labels refer to restoring force derived from these potentials. 


We require an even p to ensure that the force, 

F k (x) — — —kx v ~ x (15.5) 

contains an odd power of p, which guarantees that it is a restoring force even 
for negative x. We display the characteristics of this potential in Fig. 15.3 for 
p — 2, the harmonic oscillator, and for p — 6, which is nearly a square well 
with the mass moving almost freely until it hits the wall at x « ±1. Regardless 
of the p value, the motion will be periodic, but it will be harmonic only for 
p = 2. Newton's law (15.1) gives the second-order ODE we need to solve 

d 2 r 

Fex t(x, t) - kxP- 1 = m-7T2 (15.6) 


15.3 

Math: Types of Differential Equations 

The background material in this section is presented to avoid confusion over seman- 
tics. The well-versed student may want to skim or skip it. 
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• Order: A general form for a first-order differential equation is 

Tt=f^y) ( 15 - 7 ) 

where the "order" refers to the degree of the derivative on the LHS. The 
derivative or force function f(t,y ) on the RHS, is arbitrary. For instance, even 
if f(t,y) is a nasty function of y and f such as 

^ ■= -3 t 2 y + t 9 + if (15.8) 

this is still first order in the derivative. A general form for a second-order dif- 
ferential equation is 


d 2 y 

dfi 




(15.9) 


The derivative function / on the RHS is arbitrary and may involve any power 
of the first derivative as well. To illustrate. 


dl y i j dx J o,2 
w +A dt = ~ 3t 



(15.10) 


is a second-order differential equation as is Newton's law (15.1). 

In the differential equations (15.7) and (15.9), the time f is the independent 
variable and the position y is the dependent variable. This means that we are 
free to vary the time at which we want a solution, but not the value of the 
solution y at that time. Note that we usually use the symbol y or Y for the 
dependent variable, but that this is just a symbol. In some applications we use 
y to describe a position that is an independent variable instead of t. 

• Ordinary and Partial: Differential equations such as (15.1) and (15.7) 

are ordinary differential equations because they contain only one independent 
variable, in these cases t. In contrast, an equation such as the Schrodinger 
equation. 


. dip(x,t) 

dt 


1 

2m 


d 2 lp d 2 lp d 2 lp 

dx 2 dy 2 3z 2 


+ V(x)ip(x,t) 


(15.11) 


(where we have set h — 1) contain several independent variables, and this 
makes it a partial differential equations (PDE). The partial derivative symbol 3 
is used to indicate that the dependent variable ip depends simultaneously on 
several independent variables. In the early parts of this book we limit our- 
selves to ordinary differential equations (ODEs). In Chaps. 23-27 we examine 
a variety of partial differential equations (PDEs). 

• Linear and Nonlinear: Part of the liberation of computational science is 
that we are no longer limited to solving linear equations. A linear equation is 
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one in which only the first power of y or d n y / d n t appears; a nonlinear equation 
may contain higher powers. For example 

§ - g 3 (t)y(t) (linear) (15.12) 

^ = A y(t) — \ 2 y 2 (t) (nonlinear) (15.13) 

An important property of linear equations is the law of linear superposition 
which lets us add solutions together to form new ones. As a case in point, 
if A(t) and B{t) are solutions of the linear equation in (15.12), then 

y{t) = txA(t) + fB(t) (15.14) 


is also a solution for arbitrary values of the constants ol and f. In contrast, even 
if we were clever enough to guess that the solution of the nonlinear equation 
(15.12) is 


y(0 


a 

1 + be~ At 


(15.15) 


(which you can verify by substitution), we would go amiss if we tried to obtain 
a more general solution by adding together two such solutions 


yi(0 


a 


a 


/ 


1 + be~ At 1 + b'e~ At 


(15.16) 


(which you can confirm by substitution). 

• Initial and Boundary Conditions: The general solution of a first-order 
differential equation always contains one arbitrary constant. A general solu- 
tion of a second-order differential equation contains two such constants, and 
so forth. For any specific problem, these constants are fixed by the initial condi- 
tions. For a first-order equation the sole initial condition is usually the position 
y(t ) at some time. For a second-order equation the two initial conditions are 
usually position and velocity at some time. Regardless of how powerful a 
computer you use, the mathematical fact still remains and you must know the 
initial conditions in order to solve the problem. 

In addition to initial conditions, it is possible to further restrict solutions 
of differential equations. One such way is by boundary conditions or values 
that constrain the solution to have fixed values at the boundaries of the so- 
lution space. Problems of this sort are called eigenvalue problems. They are 
so demanding that solutions do not always exist, and even when they do ex- 
ist, they may require a trial-and-error search to find them. In Unit II on ODE 
eigenvalues, we discuss how to extend the techniques of the present unit to 
boundary-value problems. 
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15.4 

Dynamical Form for ODEs (Theory) 

A standard form for ODEs, which has found use both in numerical analysis 
[9] and in classical dynamics [22-24], is to express ODEs of any order as N 
simultaneous, first-order ODEs: 

dj §- = / (1) (f,y {0 ) (15.17) 

(15.18) 

= f(N- D( f/ y(0) (15.19) 

where the yW dependence of / indicates that it may depend on all the com- 
ponents of y, but not on the derivatives th/' V dt. These equations can be ex- 
pressed more compactly by use of the N-dimensional vectors y and f: 

dy(t)/dt — f(f, y) (15.20) 


( y (0) (t ) ^ 


( / (0) (t, y) \ 

y (1) (0 

t = 

/ (1) (^y) 

Vy (N_1) (0y 


v/ (N - 1] (f, y)j 


The utility of such compact notation is that we can study the properties of 
the ODEs, as well as develop algorithms to solve them, by dealing with the 
single equation (15.20) without having to worry about the individual equa- 
tions. To see how this works, let us express a second-order differential equa- 
tion, namely, Newton's law. 


drx 1 / dx \ 

dfi = m V' dt' X ) 


(15.21) 


in the standard dynamical form (15.20). The rule is that the RHS may not 
contain any explicit derivatives, although individual components of yW may 
represent derivatives. To pull this off, we define the position x as the depen- 
dent variable ;i/ (l; and the velocity dx/dt as the dependent variable i/ 1 

y ,0> (<) = rn y (1| «) = f = ^ (15.22) 

The second-order ODE (15.21) is now two simultaneous, first-order ODEs, 


dy(°) 


- y (1) (0 


^ - ^<w’> 


dt 


dt 


(15.23) 
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Fig. 15.4 The steps of length h taken in solving a differential equation. The solution starts at 
time t = a and is integrated to t = b. 


This expresses the acceleration (the second derivative in (15.21)) as the first 
derivative of the velocity [t/ 2 -*]. These equations are now in the standard form 
(15.20) with the derivative or force function f having the two components 

f(0) = y(D (f) /( 1) = IffryWyW) (15-24) 

where F may be an explicit function of time, as well as of position and velocity. 

To be even more specific, we apply these definitions to our spring problem 
(15.6) to obtain the coupled first-order equations: 


dy(°) 

dt 


y (1) W 


dy {1) 

dt 


1 

m 


F e xt{x, t) — ky(°\ty 1 


(15.25) 


where y(°) (f ) is the position of the mass at time f, and i/ 1 '(f) is its velocity In 
the standard form, the components of the force/ derivative function, and the 
initial conditions are 


/ { 0 ) (f,y) = y (1) (f) 

y (0) (0) = T 0 


/|1)( '- y ) = l 

y (1) (o) = v 0 


F ext (x,t) -k(y {0) y 1 


(15.26) 


Breaking a second-order differential equation into two first-order ones is 
not just an arcane mathematical maneuver. In classical dynamics it occurs 
when transforming the single Newtonian equation of motion involving posi- 
tion and acceleration, (15.1), into two Hamiltonian equations involving posi- 
tion and momentum: 


dpi 

dt 



= Pi 


(15.27) 


15.5 

ODE Algorithms 

The classic way to solve a differential equation is to start with the known initial 
value of the dependent variable, yo = y(t — 0), and then use the derivative 
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time 


Fig. 15.5 Euler’s algorithm for the forward integration of a differential equation by one time 
step. The linear extrapolation is seen to cause the error A. 


function f(t,y) to find an approximate value for y at a small step At — h 
forward in time, that is, y(t = h) = i)\ . Once you can do that, you solve the 
ODE for all f values by just continuing stepping to large times, one li at a time 
(Fig. 15.4). 1 

It is simplest if the time steps used throughout the integration remain con- 
stant in size, and that is mostly what we shall do. Industrial-strength algo- 
rithms, such as the one we discuss in Section 15.5.2, adapt the step size by 
making h larger in those regions where y varies slowly (this speeds up the in- 
tegration and cuts down on the roundoff error), and make h smaller in those 
regions where y varies rapidly (this provides better precision). 

Error is always a concern when integrating differential equations because 
derivatives require small differences, and small differences are prone to sub- 
tractive cancellations. In addition, because our stepping procedure for solving 
the differential equation is a continuous extrapolation of the initial conditions 
with each step building on a previous extrapolation, this is somewhat like a 
castle built on sand; in contrast to interpolation, there are no tabulated values 
on which to anchor your solution. 


1 To avoid confusion, notice that y(") is the nth component of the y 
vector, while y n is the value of y after n time steps. (Yes, there is a 
price to pay for elegance in notation.) 
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15 . 5.1 

Euler’s Rule 


Euler's rule (Fig. 15.5) is a simple algorithm to integrate the differential equa- 
tion (15.7) by one step. One simply substitutes the forward difference algo- 
rithm for the derivative: 


rf y(0 _ yM ~y(M = 


(15.28) 


=► y„+i - y» + hf (tn,y n ) (15.29) 

where y„ = f y ( t n ) is the value of y at time t H . We know from our discussion 

of differentiation that the error in the forward difference algorithm is 0(h 2 ), 
and so this too is the error in Euler's rule. 

To indicate the simplicity of this algorithm, we apply it to our oscillator 
problem for the first time step: 

yi 0) = x 0 + v 0 h yj 1} - vo + h- [F ext (f = 0) + F k {t = 0)] (15.30) 

m 

Compare these to the projectile equations familiar from the first-year physics: 

x — Jo + voh + \ a h 2 v = t’o + (15.31) 

We see that in (15.30) the acceleration does not contribute to the distance cov- 
ered (no h 2 term), yet it does contribute to the velocity here (and so will con- 
tribute belatedly to the distance in the next time step). This is clearly a simple 
algorithm that requires very small h values to obtain precision, yet using small 
values for li increases the number of steps and the accumulation of the round- 
off error, which may lead to instability. (Instability is often a problem when 
you integrate a y(f) which decreases as the integration proceeds, analogous 
to upward recursion of spherical Bessel functions. In that case, and if you 
have a linear problem, you are best off integrating inward from large times to 
small times and then scaling the answer to agree with the initial conditions.) 
Although we do not recommend Euler's algorithm for general use, it is com- 
monly used to start some of the more sophisticated algorithms. 


15 . 5.2 

Runge-Kutta Algorithm 


Although no one algorithm will be good for solving all ODEs, the fourth-order 
Runge-Kutta algorithm rk4, or its extension with adaptive step size, rk4 5, has 
proven to be robust and capable of industrial-strength work. Although rk4 is 
our recommended standard method, we derive the simpler rk2 and just give 
the results for rk4. 
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The Runge-Kutta algorithm for integrating a differential equation is based 
upon the formal integral of our differential equation: 

^=/(^y) =>• y(t) = J f(t,y)dt ( 15 . 32 ) 

f^n+l 

^ y n + 1 = yn T- / /(t,y)df (15.33) 

Jtn 


Listing 15.1 : rk2 . java solves an ODE with RHS given by the method f ( ) using a second- 
order Runge-Kutta algorithm. Note that the method f ( ) , which you will need to change for 
each problem, is kept separate from the algorithm, which is best not to change. 

j 

// rk2.ja.va: Runge-Kutta 2nd order ODE solver 

import java . io . * ; 
public class Rk2 { 

public static void mainf String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException j 

PrintWriter w = // Output file 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "rk2 . dat " ) , true); 

double h, t, a = 0., b = 10. ; // Endpoints 

double y[] = new double [2], ydumb[] = new double [2]; 
double {Return [] = new double [2]; 
double kl[] = new double [2]; 
double k2[] = new double [2]; 

int i , n=100; 

y [ 0 ] = 3. ; y[l] = —5. ; //Initialize 

h = (b— a)/n; 
t = a ; 

System . out . println ( "rk2 t=" + t + " , x = " +y[0]+ ", v = " + y [ 1 ] ) ; 
w.println(t + " " + y [ 0 ] + " " + y [ 1 ] ) ; // Output to file 

// Loop over time 

while (t < b) { 

if ( ( t + h) > b ) h = b — t ; // The last step 

f(t, y, fReturn); // Evaluate RHS's and return f Return 

kl [ 0 ] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; // Compute function values 

kl[l] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumb[i] = y [ i ] + kl [ i ] / 2; 
f(t + h/2, ydumb, fReturn); 
k2[0] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k2[l] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) y[i] = y[i] + k2 [ i ] ; 
t = t + h; 

System . out . println ( "rk2 t=" +t+ " , x = "+y[0]+", v = "+y[l]); 
w.println(t + " " + y [ 0 ] + " " + y [ 1 ] ) ; // Output to file 

} // End while loop 

1 

// RHS FUNCTION of your choice 
here 

public static void {(double t, double y[], double fReturn[]) 
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{ fReturn[0] = y [ 1 ] ; // RHS of first equation 

fReturn[l] = — 100*y [0] — 2*y [ 1 ] + 10*Math. sin (3* t ) ; } 

1 

To derive the second-order algorithm (rk2 Listing 15.1), we expand f(t,y) 
in a Taylor series about the midpoint of the integration interval and retain two 
terms: 

/(Ay) — /(A+i/ 2 / yn+ 1 / 2 ) + (t - tn+ 1 / 2 ) ■^■(/z+ 1 / 2 ) + C > (^ 2 ) (15.34) 

Because (f — t n+ i/ 2 ) to any odd power is equally positive and negative over 
the interval t n < t < t n+ the integral of (f — t n+ 1 / 2 ) vanishes in (15.33), and 
we have our algorithm: 

J f(t,y)dt ~ /(f„ +1/2 , y n+ i /2 )h + 0(h 3 ) (15.35) 

=k yn +1 - y n *k hf(t n+1/ 2 , yn+ 1 / 2 ) + 0(h 3 ) (rk2) (15.36) 

So, while rk2 contains the same number of terms as Euler's rule, it obtains 
a higher level of precision by taking advantage of the cancellation of the 0(h) 
term (likewise, rk4 has the integral of the (f — t n+ i/ 2 ) an d (f — hz+l/2) 3 terms 
vanish). Yet the price for improved precision is having to evaluate the deriva- 
tive function and y at the intermediate time t — t n + h/2. And there is the rub, 
for we cannot use this same algorithm to determine y n +i/ 2 - The way out of 
this quandary is to use Euler's algorithm for y n +\/ 2 - 

yn+ 1/2 - yn + \ h -^= Vn + W(tn, yn) (15.37) 

Putting the pieces all together gives the complete rk2 algorithm: 

y„+i - Yn + k 2 (rk2) (15.38) 

k 2 = /d(f„ + | y„ + y ) k x = h f(f„, y n ) (15.39) 

where we use bold font to indicate the vector nature of y and f. We see that 
the known derivative function f is evaluated at the ends and midpoint of the 
interval, but that only the (known) initial value of the dependent variable y is 
required. This makes the algorithm self-starting. 

As an example of the use of rk2, we apply it to solve the ODE for our spring 
problem: 

y[ 0) = i Jo 0> + h f {0) ( \ yo 0) + A) -x 0 + h[v 0 + |pfc( 0 )] 
y ( i ] = yo 1 ’ + h f (1) [|, yo + |/(o, yo)] - v o + ^ t F ext(^) + h(y { o 1) + y) • 
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These equations say that the position i/ (J; changes due to the initial velocity Vg 
and the force at time 0, while the velocity changes due to the external force at 
f = li/2 and the internal force at two intermediate positions. We see that the 
position now has an h 2 time dependence, which, at last, brings us up to the 
equation for projectile motion studied in first-year physics. 


Listing 15.2: rk4 . java solves an ODE with RHS given by the method f ( ) using a fourth- 
order Runge-Kutta algorithm. Note that the method f ( ) , which you will need to change for 
each problem, is kept separate from the algorithm, which is best not to change. 


— 

// rk4.java: 4th order Runge-Kutta ODE Solver for arbitrary y(t) 

import java . io . *; 
public class RK4 { 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

PrintWriter w = // Output to file 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "rk4 . dat " ) , true); 

double h, t ; 

double ydumb[] = new double [2]; 
double y [ ] = new double [2]; 
double fReturn[] = new double [2]; 
double kl[] = new double [2]; 
double k2[] = new double [2]; 
double k3[] = new double [2]; 
double k4[] = new double [2]; 

double a = 0. ; double b = 10. ; // Endpoints 

int i , n = 100; 

y[0] = 3. ; y [ 1 ] = —5. ; //Initialize 

h = (b— a)/n; 
t = a; 

System . out . println ( "rk4_rhl t = " // Printout for initial step 

+ t + " , x = " + y [ 0 ] + ", v — " + y [ 1 ] ) ; 
w. println(t + " " + y [ 0 ] + " " + y [ 1 ] ) ; // Output answer to file 

// Loop over time 

while ( t < b) { 

if ( ( t + h) > b ) h = b — t ; // Last step 

f(t, y, fReturn); // Evaluate RHS's, return in f Return 

kl [ 0 1 = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; // Compute function values 

kl [11 = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumbji] = y [ i ] + kl [ i ] / 2; 
f(t + h/2, ydumb, fReturn); 
k2[0] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k2[l] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumbji] = y [ i ] + k2[i]/2; 
f(t + h/2, ydumb, fReturn); 
k3 [ 0 ] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k3 [ 1 ] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumbji] = y [ i ] + k3 [ i ] ; 
f(t + h, ydumb, fReturn); 
k4 [ 0 ] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
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k4 [ 1 ] = h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i =0; i <= 1; i ++)y [ i ]=y [ i ] + (kl [ i ] + 2*(k2 [ i ] + k3 [ i ] ) +k4 [ i ] ) /6; 
t = t + h; 

System . out . println ( "in Rk4, t = " // Printout 

+ t + " , x = " + y[0] + ", v = " + y [ 1 ] ) ; 
w.println(t + " " + y[0] + " " + y [ 1 ] ) ; // File output 

} // End while loop 


// FUNCTION of your choice here 

public static void f( double t, double y[], double fReturn[] ) 

{ fReturn[0] = y [ 1 ] ; // RHS 1st eq 

fReturn [ 1 ] = -100*y[0] -2*y [1 ] + 10*Math. sin (3* t ) ; } // RHS 2nd 

I 

rk4 The fourth-order Runge-Kutta method rk4 (Listing 15.2) obtains 0(h 4 ') 
precision by approximating y as a Taylor series up to h 2 (a parabola) at the 
midpoint of the interval. This approximation provides an excellent balance 
of power, precision, and programming simplicity. There are now four gradi- 
ent ( k ) terms to evaluate with four subroutine calls needed to provide a better 
approximation to f(t,y) near the midpoint. This is computationally more ex- 
pensive than the Euler method, but its precision is much better, and the steps 
size h can be made larger. Explicitly, rk4 requires the evaluation of four inter- 
mediate slopes, and these are approximated with the Euler algorithm: 

y„+i =y„ + g(ki + 2k 2 + 2k 3 + k 4 ) (15.40) 

ki = hf(t n , y„) k 2 = hf(t„ + |, y n + y ) 

k 3 = hf(t n + |, y„ + y ) k 4 = hf(t n + h, y n + k 3 ) 

Listing 15.3: rk45 . java solves an ODE with RHS given by the method f ( ) using a Runge- 
Kutta algorithm with adaptive step size that may yield fifth-order precision. Note that the 
method f ( ) , which you will need to change for each problem, is kept separate from the al- 
gorithm, which is best not to change. 

// rk45 : Runge-Kutta— F ehlberg adaptive step size ODE solver 

import java . io . * ; 

public class Rk45 { 

public static void main(String [] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

PrintWriter w = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "rk45_rhl . dat " ) , true); 
PrintWriter q = // File output 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "rk45_exact . dat ") , true); 


double h, t, s, si, hmin, hmax, E, Eexact , error; 

double y[] = new double [2]; 
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double fReturn[] = new double [2]; 
double ydumb[] = new double [2]; 
double err [] = new double[2]; 
double kl[] = new double [2]; 
double k2[] = new double [2]; 
double k3[] = new double [2]; 
double k4[] = new double [2]; 
double k5[] = new double [2]; 
double k6[] = new double [2]; 

double Tol = 1.0E — 8; // Error tolerance 

double a = 0., b = 10. ; // Endpoints 

int i , j , flops , n = 20; 

y [ 0 ] = 1 . ; y [ 1 ] = 0 . ; //Initialize 

h = (b— a)/n; // Temp number of steps 

hmin = h/64; hmax = h*64; // Min and max step sizes 

t = a; 

j = 0; 

long timeStart = System . nanoTime () ; 

System . out . println (" " + timeStart + 
flops = 0; 

Eexact = 0. ; 
error = 0. ; 
double sum =0. ; 

// Loop over time 

while ( t < b) { 

if ( ( t + h) > b ) h = b — t ; // Last step 

f(t, y, fReturn); // evaluate both RHS's, return in f Return 

kl[0] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
kl [ 1 ] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumb[i] = y[i] + kl [ i ]/4; 
f ( t + h/4, ydumb, fReturn); 
k2[0] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k2[l] = h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for (i=0; i <= 1; i++) ydumb[i] = y [ i ] + 3*kl [ i ] /32 + 9*k2[i]/32; 
f ( t + 3*h/8, ydumb, fReturn); 
k3[0] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k3[l] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumb[i] = y[i] + 1932*kl [ i ] /2197 
-7200*k2[i]/2197. + 7296*k3 [ i ] /2197; 
f(t + 12*h/13, ydumb, fReturn); 
k4[0] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k4[l] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumb[i] = y [ i ] + 439* kl [ i ] /216 — 8*k2 [ i ] 
+ 3680*k3 [ i ] / 5 1 3 -845*k4 [ i ] /4104; 
f(t + h, ydumb, fReturn); 
k5[0] = h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k5[l] = h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) ydumb[i] = y[i] — 8*kl[i]/27 + 2*k2[i] 

— 3544*k3 [ i ] / 2565 + 1859*k4 [ i ] /4104 -ll*k5[ i ]/40; 
f(t + h/2, ydumb, fReturn); 

k6[0] = h*fReturn [0 ] ; 
k6[l] = h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for ( i=0; i <= 1; i++ ) err[i] = Math.abs( kl [ i ] / 360 

- 128*k3 [ i ] / 4275 - 2197*k4 [ i ] /75240 + k5[i]/50. +2*k6 [ i ] /55) ; 

// Accept step size 

if ( err[0] < Tol l I err[l] < Tol I ! h <= 2*hmin ) { 
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for ( i =0; i <= 1; i++ ) y [ i ] = y [ i ] + 25*kl [ i ] / 2 1 6. 

+ 1408*k3[ i ]/2565. + 2197*k4 [ i ] /4104. - k5 [ i ] / 5 . ; 
t = t + h; 

j++ ; 

} 

if ( err[0] = = 0 II err[l] = = 0 ) s = 0; // Trap division by 0 

else s = 0 . 84*Math ,pow( Tol *h/err [0] , 0.25); 

// Reduce step 

if ( s < 0.75 && h > 2 * hmin ) h /= 2.; 

// Increase step 

else if ( s > 1.5 && 2* h < hmax ) h *= 2.; 
flops++ ; 

E = Math.pow(y [0] , 6.) + 0.5*y [l]*y [1 ]; 

Eexact = 1. ; 

error = Math, abs ( (E— Eexact )/Eexact ) ; 
sum += error ; 


System . out . println ( " < error> = " + sum/flops); 

System . out . println ( "flops = " + flops + 
long timeFinal = System . nanoTime () ; 

System . out . println (" " + timeFinal + 

System . out . println ( "Nanoseconds = " + ( timeFinal— timeStart) ) ; 


// Enter your own RHS here I 

public static void f(double t, double y[], double fReturn[]) { 
fReturn [0 ] = y [ 1 ] ; 

fReturn[l] = — 6.*Math.pow(y [0] , 5.); 

return ; 


rk45 (Listing 15.3) A variation of rk4, known as the Runge-Kutta-Fehlberg 
method, or rk4 5 [25], automatically doubles the step size and tests to see how 
an estimate of the error changes. If the error is still within acceptable bounds, 
the algorithm will continue to use the larger step size and thus speed up the 
computation; if the error is too large, the algorithm will decrease the step size 
until an acceptable error is found. As a consequence of the extra information 
obtained in the testing, the algorithm obtains 0(h 5 ) precision, but often at 
the expense of extra computing time. Whether that extra time is recovered by 
being able to use a larger step size depends upon the application. 


15.5.3 

Assessment: rk2 v. rk4 v. rk45 


While you are free to do as you please, we do not recommend that you write 
your own rk4 method, unless you are very careful. We will be using rk4 
for some high precision work, and unless you get every fraction and method 
call just right, your rk4 may appear to work well, but still not give all the 
precision that you should have. We do, regardless, recommend that you write 
your own rk2, as doing so will make it clearer as to how the Runge-Kutta 
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methods work, but without all the pain. We do give sample rk2, rk4 and 
rk4 5 codes on the CD, and list the latter two in Listings 15.2 and 15.3. 

1. Write your own rk2 method. Design your method for a general ODE; 
this means making the derivative function f(t,x) a separate method. 

2. Use your rk2 method as the basis for a program that solves the equation 
of motion (15.6) or (15.25). Be sure to use double precision to help control 
subtractive cancellation. Have your program output and plot both the 
position x(t) and velocity dx/dt as functions of time. 

3. Once your ODE solver compiles and executes, do a number of things to 
check that it is working well and to help you pick a reasonable value for 
the step size h. 

(a) Adjust the parameters in your potential so that it corresponds to a 
pure harmonic oscillator (set p — 2 or ol — 0). For this case we have 
an analytic result to compare with: 

x(t) — A sin(o;of + <p) i’(t) — coqA cos(u>ot + <p) u>o — \JkJm. 

(b) Pick values of k and m such that the period T — 2n/u> is a nice 
number with which to work (something like T =1). 

(c) Start with a step size h ~ T/5, and make h smaller and smaller 
until the solution looks smooth, has a period that remains constant 
for a large number of periods, and which agrees with the analytic 
result. (As a general rule of thumb, we suggest that you start with 
h ~ T/ 100, where T is a characteristic time for the problem at hand. 
Here we want you to start with a large h so that you can see how 
the solution improves.) 

(d) Make sure that you have exactly the same initial conditions for the 
analytic and numeric solutions (zero displacement, nonzero veloc- 
ity), and then plot the two together. It is good if you cannot tell 
them apart, yet that only ensures that there is ~ 2 places of agree- 
ment. 

(e) Try different initial velocities, and verify that a harmonic oscillator 
is isochronous, that is, its period does not change as the amplitude 
varies. 

4. Now that you know you can get a good solution of an ODE with rk2, 
compare the solutions obtained with the rk2, rk4, and rk45 solvers. You 
will find methods for all three on the CD, or you can try writing your 
own (but recall our caveat). 
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Tab. 15.1 Comparison of ODE solvers for different equations. 

Method Initial h No. of flops Time (ms) Relative error 
rki OOl 1000 52 2.2 x 1CT 8 

rk45 1.00 72 1.5 1.8 x 1CT 8 

rki OOl 227 8^9 1.8 x 1CT 8 

rk45 0.1 3143 36.7 5.7 x 1CT 11 

5. Make a table of your comparisons similar to Tab. 15.1. There we compare 
rk4 and rk4 5 for the two equations, 

2yy" + y 2 -y' 2 4 = 0 (15.41) 

y " + 6y 5 = 0 (15.42) 

with initial conditions (t/(0), T/ r (0)) = (1,1). Equation (15.41) yields 
oscillations with variable frequency, and has an analytic solution with 
which to compare. Equation (15.42) corresponds to our standard po- 
tential (15.4), with p — 6. Although we have not tuned rk4 5, the table 
shows that by setting its tolerance parameter to a small enough number, 
rk4 5 will obtain better precision than rk4, but that it requires ~ 10 times 
more floating-point operations, and takes ~ 5 times longer. 

15.6 

Solution for Nonlinear Oscillations (Assessment) 

Use your rk4 program to study anharmonic oscillations by trying powers in 
the range p — 2-12, or anharmonic strengths in the range 0 < ax < 2. Do not 
include any time-dependent forces yet. Note that for large values of p you may 
need to decrease the step size h from the value used for the harmonic oscillator 
because the forces and accelerations get large near the turning points. 

1 . Check that, regardless of how nonlinear you make the force, the solution 
remains periodic with constant amplitude and period, for a given initial 
condition and value of p or a. In particular, check that the maximum 
speed occurs at x — 0 and that the minimum speed occurs at maximum 
x. This is all just a consequence of energy conservation. 

2. Verify that different initial conditions do indeed lead to different periods 
(a nonisochronous oscillator). 

3. Why do the shapes of the oscillations change for different p's or a's? 


Equation 

(15.41) 

(15.42) 


4. Devise an algorithm to determine the period of the oscillation by record- 

ing times at which the mass passes through the origin. Note that, be- 
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cause the motion may be asymmetric, you must record at least four 
times. 

5. Construct a graph of the deduced period as a function of initial energy 

6. Verify that as the initial energy approaches k / 6a 2 , or as p gets large, the 
motion is oscillatory but not harmonic. 

7. Verify that at E — k/ 6a 2 , the motion of the oscillator changes from oscil- 
latory to translational. See how close you can get to this sepamtrix, and 
verify that at this energy a single oscillation takes an infinite time. (There 
is no separatrix for the power-law potential.) 


15 . 6.1 

Precision Assessment: Energy Conservation 

We have not explicitly built energy conservation into our ODE solvers. 
Nonetheless, unless you have explicitly included a frictional force, it follows 
from Newton's laws that energy must be a constant for all values of p or a. 
That being so, the constancy of energy in your numerical solution is a de- 
manding test. 

1. Plot the potential energy PE(f) = V[x(t)], the kinetic energy KE(f) = 
mv 2 (t) / 2, and the total energy £(f) = KE(f) + PE(f), for hundreds of 
periods. Comment on the correlation between PE(f) and KE(f), and 
how it depends on the potential's parameters. 

2. Check the long-term stability of your solution by plotting 

~ number places precision 

for a large number of periods. Because E should be independent of time, 
the numerator is the absolute error in your solution, and when divided 
by E(0), becomes the relative error (say 1 0 11 ) . That being the case, 
— log 10 of the relative error gives you the approximate number of dec- 
imal places of precision in your solution. If you cannot achieve 11 or 
more places, then you need to decrease the value of h or look for bugs in 
your program. 

3. Because a particle bound by a large p oscillator is essentially "free" most 
of the time, you should observe that the average of its kinetic energy 
over time exceeds its average potential energy. This is actually a physical 
explanation of the Virial theorem for a power-law potential: 

(KE) = | (PE) 


-log 


10 


E(t)-E(t = 0) 
E(t = 0) 


(15.43) 
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Verify that your solution satisfies the Viral theorem. (Those readers who 
have worked on the perturbed oscillator problem can use this relation to 
deduce an effective p value, which should be between 2 and 3.) 


15.7 

Extensions: Nonlinear Resonances, Beats and Friction 

Problem: So far, our oscillations have been rather simple. We have ignored 
friction and assumed that there are no external forces (hands) to influence the 
system's natural oscillations. Determine 

1 . how the oscillations change when friction is included, 

2. how the resonances and beats of nonlinear oscillators differ from those 
of linear oscillators, and 

3. how introducing friction affects resonances. 

15 . 7.1 

Friction: Model and Implementation 

The real world is full of friction, and it is not all bad. For while it may make it 
harder to pedal a bike through the wind, it also tends to stabilize oscillations. 
The simplest models for friction are static, kinetic or sliding, and viscous friction: 

p (static) < N p (kinetic) = _ p(viscous) = (15-44) 

J J \V\ J 

Here N is the normal force, p and b are parameters, and v is the velocity. This 
model for static friction is clearly appropriate for objects at rest, while the 
model for kinetic friction is most appropriate for an object sliding on a dry 
surface. If the surface is lubricated, or if the object is moving through a viscous 
medium (like air), then a frictional force proportional to velocity is a better 
model. 

1. Modify your code for harmonic oscillations to include the three types of 
friction modeled in (15.44), and observe how the motion changes from 
the frictionless case. Note that this means there should be two separate 
simulations, one including static plus kinetic friction, and another for 
viscous friction. 

2. Hint: For the simulation with static and kinetic friction, each time the 
oscillator has v — 0 you need to check that the restoring force exceeds 
the static force of friction. If not, the oscillation must end at that instant. 
Check that your simulation terminates at nonzero x values. 
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3. For your simulations with viscous friction, investigate the qualitative 
changes that occur for increasing b values: 


Underdamped 
Critically damped 
Over damped 


b < 2 may Oscillation within an decaying envelope 
b = 2 may Nonoscillatory, finite-time decay 
b > 2 may Nonoscillatory, infinite-time decay 


15 . 7.2 

Resonances and Beats: Model and Implementation 

All stable physical systems will oscillate if displaced slightly from their rest 
positions. The frequency ay with which such a system executes small oscil- 
lations about its rest positions is called its natural frequency. If an external, 
sinusoidal force is applied to this system, and if the frequency of the external 
force equals ay, then a resonance may occur in which the oscillator absorbs en- 
ergy from the external force, and the amplitude of oscillation increases with 
time. If the oscillator and the driving force remain in phase over time, then 
the amplitude will continue to grow, unless there is some mechanism, such as 
friction or nonlinearities, to limit the growth. 

If the frequency of the driving force is close to the natural frequency of the 
oscillator, then a related phenomenon, known as beating, may occur. In this 
situation, the oscillator acquires an additional amplitude due to the external 
force which is slightly out of phase with the natural vibration of the oscillator. 
There then results either constructive or destructive interference between the 
two oscillations. If the frequency of the driver is very close to the natural 
frequency, then the resulting motion, 

x ~ xq sin cut + x 0 sinayf = (2x 0 cos sin u ' + 2 u '° t (15.45) 

looks like the natural vibration of the oscillator at the average frequency 0J+ f J ° , 
yet with an amplitude 2 xqcos a, ~^ a, ° f that varies with the slow beat frequency 

W—U’Q 

15.8 

Implementation: Inclusion of Time-Dependent Force 

To extend our simulation to include an external force. 


Text if) = F 0 smart, 


we need a force function f (f, y) with explicit time dependence. 
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1. Add the time-dependent external force to the space-dependent restoring 
force in your program (do not include friction yet). 

2. Start by using a very large value for the magnitude of the driving force 
Fq. This should lead to mode locking (the 500-pound gorilla effect), where 
the system is overwhelmed by the driving force, and, after the transients 
die out, the system oscillates in phase with the driver regardless of its 
frequency. 

3. Now lower Fq until it is close to the magnitude of the natural restoring 
force of the system. You need to have this near equality for beating to 
occur. 

4. For a harmonic system, verify that the "beat frequency," that is, the num- 
ber of variations in intensity per unit time, equals the frequency differ- 
ence (a; — coq) /2tt in cycles per second. You will be able to do this only 
if to and cvq are close. 

5. Once you have a value for Fq matched well with your system, make a 
series of runs in which you progressively increase the frequency of the 
driving force for the range lo q/10 < co < 1 Ocuo- 

6. Make of plot of the maximum amplitude of oscillation that occurs as a 
function of the frequency of the driving force. 

7. Explore what happens when you make both linear and nonlinear sys- 
tems resonate. If the nonlinear system is close to being harmonic, you 
should get beating instead of the blowup that occurs for the linear sys- 
tem. Beating occurs because the natural frequency changes as the am- 
plitude increases, and thus the natural and forced oscillations fall out 
of phase. Yet once out of phase, the external force stops feeding energy 
into the system, and amplitude decreases. Yet with the decrease in am- 
plitude, the frequency of the oscillator returns to its natural frequency, 
the driver and oscillator get back into phase, and the entire cycle repeats. 

8. Investigate now, how the inclusion of viscous friction modifies the curve 
of amplitude versus driving-force frequency. You should find that fric- 
tion broadens the curve. 

9. Notice how the character of the resonance changes as the exponent p in 
the potential V(x) = k \ x \ I’ / p is made larger and larger. At large p, the 
mass effectively "hits" the wall and falls out of phase with the driver. 
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Fig. 15.6 The trajectory of a projectile fired with initial velocity Vo in 
the 6 direction. The solid curve includes air resistance. 


15.9 

UNIT II. Balls, not Planets, Fall Out of the Sky 

Problem: Golf players and baseball outfielders claim that hit balls appear to 
fall straight down out of the sky at the end of their trajectories (the solid curve 
in Fig. 15.6). Your problem is to determine whether there is a simple physics 
explanation for this effect, or whether it is "all in the mind's eye". And while 
you are wondering why things fall out of the sky, see if you can use your 
new-found numerical tools to explain why planets do not fall out of the sky 
There are two points to this problem. First, the physics of the motion of projectiles 
with drag and of planets are interesting and full of surprises. Second, these topics give 
us the opportunity to extend our ODE solver to two dimensions, where there may be 
more work for the computer, and there is little more work for us. 


15.10 

Theory: Projectile Motion with Drag 


Figure 15.6 shows the initial velocity Vq and inclination 8 for a projectile. If we 
ignore air resistance, the projectile has only the force of gravity acting on it and 
therefore has a constant acceleration g = 9.8 m/s 2 in the negative y direction. 
The analytic solutions to the equations of motion are 

x(t) = V 0x t y(t) = V 0y t - \gt 2 (15.46) 

v x (t ) = v 0x Vy(t) = Vo. ,-gt (15.47) 


where (Vox, Voy) = Vo(cos 8, sin 8). Solving for t as a function of x, and substi- 
tuting it into the y(t) equation, shows that the trajectory is a parabola: 


y= YfL x -S x i 

y 2 Vqx 


(15.48) 


Likewise, it is easy to show (dotted curve in Fig. 15.6) that without friction the 
range R = 2 Vq sin 8 cos 8 / g, and the maximum height H = Vq sin 2 8 / (2 g) . 
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The parabola of frictionless motion is symmetric about its midpoint, and so 
does not describe a ball dropping out of the sky. We want to determine if the 
inclusion of air resistance leads to trajectories that are much steeper at their 
ends than at their beginnings (solid curve in Fig. 15.6). The basic physics is 
Newton's second law in two dimensions for a frictional force f ( -^ opposing 
motion, and a vertical gravitational force —mge y : 


f(/) 


mge y = 



m 


d 2 x(t) 

dt 2 

d 2 x 
m— 7T- 


,(/) 

jy — mg = m 


d 2 y 

w 


(15.49) 

(15.50) 


where the bold symbols indicate vector quantities. 

The force of friction f A) is not a basic force of nature with a universal form, 
but rather, it is an approximate model of the physics of viscous flow, with no 
one expression being accurate for all velocities. We know it always opposes 
motion, which means it is in a direction opposite to that of the velocity. A 
simple model for air resistance assumes that the frictional force is proportional 
to some power n of the projectile's speed [26,27]: 

= —km \v\ n t— r (15.51) 


where the — v/\v\ factor ensures that the frictional force is always in a direc- 
tion opposite to that of the velocity. (If n is odd, then we may leave off the last 
factor; however, even n requires it to ensure the correct sign.) Though a fric- 
tional force proportional to a power of the velocity is more accurate of nature 
than a constant force, it is still a simplification. Indeed, physical measure- 
ments indicate that the power n varies with velocity, and so the most accurate 
model would be a numerical one that uses the empirical velocity dependence 
n(v). 

With a power law for friction, the equations of motion are 


drx 

dt 2 


—kv 


n 

x 


Vx_ 

M 


d 2 y 

It 2 


-rr-kv" ^ 
g kv y 1 7)i 



(15.52) 


We shall consider three values for n, each of which represents a different 
model for the air resistance: (1) n — 1 for low velocities; (2) n — 3/2, for 
medium velocities; and (3) n — 2 for high velocities. 


15 . 10.1 

Simultaneous Second Order ODEs 


Even though (15.52) are simultaneous, second-order ODEs, we can still use 
our regular ODE solver on them after expressing them in standard form 

d\ 

dt 


F ( t, Y) (standard form) 


(15.53) 
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where we use uppercase Y and F to avoid confusion with the coordinates and 
frictional force. We pick Y to be the 4D vector of dependent variables: 

Y ( °) = x(t ) Y (1) = ^ Y (2 ) = y(t) Y( 3) = ^ (15.54) 

tf L CL L 

We express the equations of motion in terms of Y to obtain the standard form: 

dY(1) (- d2 A _ 1 ((f), 


</y(°) 


dt 


= I*) = y(l) 
dt ) 


dt 




^ ^ = Y (3) = !/(/)( y) - ? 

dt \ dt ) dt \ dt 2 ) m - v ° 

And now we just read off the components of the force function F(t, Y): 

p(0) _ y (1) p(l) _ ]_Af) p(2) _ y (3) p( 3) _ Af) _ ~ 

m JX m Jy 


15 . 10.2 

Assessment 

1. Modify your rk4 program to solve the simultaneous ODEs for projectile 
motion, (15.52), for a frictional force with n — 1, and to plot the results. 

2. Check that you get a plot similar to the dotted one shown in Fig. 15.6. 

3. In general, it is not possible to compare analytic and numerical results to 
realistic problems because analytic expressions do not exist. However, 
we do know the analytic expressions for the frictionless case, and we 
may turn friction off in our numerical algorithm and then compare the 
two. This is not a guarantee that we have handled friction correctly, 
but it is a guarantee that we have something wrong if the comparison 
fails. Modify your program to also have it compute trajectories with the 
friction coefficient k = 0. 

4. The model of friction (15.51) with n — 1 is appropriate for low velocities. 
Modify your program to handle n — 3/2 (medium-velocity friction) and 
n = 2 (high-velocity friction). To make a realistic comparison, adjust the 
value of k for the latter two cases such that the initial force of friction, 
/cVq”, is the same for all. 

5. What is your conclusion about balls falling out of the sky? 
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15.11 

Exploration: Planetary Motion 


Newton's explanation of the motion of the planets in terms of a universal law 
of gravitation is one of the great achievements of science. He was able to prove 
that the planets traveled along elliptical paths with the sun at one vertex, and 
predicted periods of motion that agreed with observation. All Newton needed 
to postulate was that the force between a planet of mass m and the sun of mass 
M is given by 


GmM 

r 2 


(15.55) 


Here r is the distance between the planet of mass m and sun of mass M, G is 
a universal constant, and the minus sign indicates that the force is attractive 
and lies along the line connecting the planet and sun (Fig. 15.7). The hard 
part for Newton was solving the resulting differential equations, since he had 
to invent calculus to do it. Whereas the analytic solution is complicated, the 
numerical solution is not. Even for planets, the basic equation of motion is 
still 


f = ma — m 


d 2 x 
dt 2 


(15.56) 


with the force (15.55) having components (Fig. 15.7): 

f x =fcos6 = f y / y = /sin0=/^ (r — \]x 2 + y 2 ) (15.57) 


The equation of motion yields two simultaneous, second-order ODEs: 


drx 

dt 2 



d 2 y 

dfi 



(15.58) 


In Section 15.10.1 we described how to write simultaneous, second-order 
ODEs in the standard rk4 form. The same method applies here, but without 
friction but with the gravitational force now having two, nonconstant compo- 
nents. 



Fig. 15.7 The gravitational force on a planet a distance r from the sun. The x and y compo- 
nents of the force are indicated. 
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Fig. 15.8 The precession of a planet’s orbit when the gravitational force <x l/r 4 . 


15 . 11.1 

Implementation: Planetary Motion 

1. To keep the calculation simple, assume units such that GM = 1, and that 
the initial conditions are 

*(0) - 0.5 y(0) = 0 p*(0) = 0.0 p y (0) = 1.63. 

2. Modify your ODE solver program to solve (15.58). 

3. Make the number of time steps large enough so that you can see the 
planet's orbit repeat on top of itself. 

4. You may need to make the time step small enough so that the orbit closes 
upon itself, as it should, and just repeats. This should be a nice ellipse. 

5. Experiment with initial conditions until you obtain the ones that pro- 
duce a circular orbit (a circle is a special case of an ellipse). 

6. Once you have good precision, see the effect of progressively increasing 
the initial velocity until the orbit opens up and becomes a hyperbola. 

7. Use the same initial conditions as produced the ellipse, but new investi- 
gate the effect of the power in (15.55) being 1 /r 4 rather than 1 / r 2 . You 
should find that the orbital ellipse now rotates or precesses (Fig. 15.8). In 
fact, as you should verify, even a slight variation from exactly an inverse 
square power law will cause the orbit to precess. 
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15.11.1.1 Exploration: Restricted Three-Body Problem 

Extend the previous solution for planetary motion to one in which a satellite 
of tiny mass moves under the influence of two planets of equal mass M — 1. 
Consider the planets as rotating about their center of mass in circular orbits, 
and of such large mass that they are uninfluenced by the satellite. Assume 
that all motions remain in the x-y plane, and that units are such that G =1 . 
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14 

High-Performance Computing: Profiling and Tuning 


Recall from Chap. 13 that your problem is to make a numerically intensive 
program run faster by better using your high-performance computer. By run- 
ning the short implementations given in this chapter you may discover how 
to do that. In the process you will experiment with your computer's mem- 
ory and experience some of the concerns, techniques, and rewards of high- 
performance computing (HPC). 

In HPC, you generally modify or "tune" your program to take advantage 
of a computer's architecture (discussed in Chap. 13). Often the real problem 
is to determine which parts of your program get used the most and to decide 
whether they would run significantly faster if you modified them to take ad- 
vantage of a computer's architecture. In this chapter we concentrate on how 
you determine the most numerically intensive parts of your program, and 
how specific hardware features affect them. 

Be warned, there is a negative side to high-performance computing. Not 
only does it take hard work and time to tune a program, but as you optimize 
a program for a specific piece of hardware and its special software features, 
you make your program less portable and probably less readable. One school 
of thought says it is the compiler's, and not the scientist's, job to worry about 
computer architecture, and it is old-fashioned for you to tune your programs. 
Yet many computational scientists who run large and complex programs on 
a variety of machines frequently obtain a 300-500% speedup when they tune 
their programs for the CPU and memory architecture of a particular machine. 
You, of course, must decide whether it is worth the effort for the problem at 
hand; for a program run only once, it is probably not, for an essential tool used 
regularly, it probably is. 


14.1 

Rules for Optimization (Theory) 

The type of optimization often associated with High-Performance or Numeri- 
cally Intensive computing is one in which sections of a program are rewritten 
and reorganized in order to increase the program's speed. The overall value 

Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
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of doing this, especially as computers have become so fast and so available, is 
often a subject of controversy between computer scientists and computational 
scientists. Both camps would agree that using the optimization options of the 
compilers is a good idea. However, computational scientists tend to run large 
codes with large amounts of data in order to solve real-world problems, and 
often believe that you cannot rely on the compiler to do all the optimization, 
especially when you end up with time on your hands waiting for the com- 
puter to finish executing your program. 

14 . 1.1 

Programming for Virtual Memory (Method) 

While paging makes little appear big, you pay a price because your program's 
run time increases with each page fault. If your program does not fit into RAM 
all at once, it will run significantly slower. If virtual memory is shared among 
multiple programs that run simultaneously, they all cannot have the entire 
RAM at once, and so there will be memory access conflicts, in which case the 
performance of all programs suffer. 

The basic rules for programming for virtual memory are as follows. 

1. Do not waste your time worry about reducing the amount of memory 
used (the working set size) unless your program is large. In that case, 
take a global view of your entire program and optimize those parts that 
contain the largest arrays. 

2. Avoid page faults by organizing your programs to successively perform 
its calculations on subsets of data, each fitting completely into RAM. 

3. Avoid simultaneous calculations in the same program to avoid compe- 
tition for memory and consequent page faults. Complete each major 
calculation before starting another. 

4. Group data elements close together in memory blocks if they are going 
to be used together in calculations. 

14 . 1.2 

Optimizing Programs; Java vs. Fortran/C 

Many of the optimization techniques developed for Fortran and C are also 
relevant for Java applications. Yet while Java is a good language for scientific 
programming and is the most universal and portable of languages, at present 
Java code runs slower than Fortran or C code, and does not work well if you 
use MPI for parallel computing (see Chap. 21). In part, this is a consequence of 
the Fortran and C compilers having been around longer and thereby having 
been better refined to get the most out of a computer's hardware, and, in part. 
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this is also a consequence of Java being designed for portability and not speed. 
Since modern computers are so fast, whether a program takes 1 s or 3 s usually 
does not matter much, especially in comparison to the hours or days of your 
time that it might take to modify a program for different computers. However, 
you may want to convert the code to C (whose command structure is very 
similar to Java) if you are running a computation that takes hours or days to 
complete and will be doing it many times. 

Especially when asked to, Fortran and C compilers will look at your entire 
code as a single entity and rewrite it for you so that it runs faster. (The rewrit- 
ing is at a fairly basic level, so there is not much use in your studying the 
compiler's output as a way of improving your programming skills.) In par- 
ticular, Fortran and C compilers are very careful with the accessing of arrays 
in memory. They also are careful with keeping the cache lines full so as not to 
keep the CPU waiting with nothing to do. 

There is no fundamental reason why a program written in Java cannot be 
compiled to produce an equally efficient code, and indeed such compilers are 
being developed and becoming available. However, such code is optimized 
for a particular computer architecture and so are not portable. In contrast, the 
class file produced by Java is designed to be interpreted or recompiled by the 
Java Virtual Machine (just another program). When you change from a Unix to 
a Windows computer, to illustrate, the Java Virtual Machine program changes, 
but the byte code that runs via the Virtual Machine stays the same. This is the 
essence of Java's portability. 

In order to improve the performance of Java, many computers and browsers 
now run a Just-In-Time (JIT) Java compiler. If a JIT is present, the Java Virtual 
Machine feeds your byte code Prog, class to the JIT so that it can be recom- 
piled into native code explicitly tailored to the machine on which you are run- 
ning. Although there is an extra step involved here, the total time it takes to 
run your program is usually 10-30 times faster with the JIT, as compared to 
line-by-line interpretation. Because the JIT is an integral part of the Java Vir- 
tual Machine on each operating system, this usually happens automatically. 

In the exercises below you will investigate techniques to optimize both a 
Fortran and a Java program. In the process you will compare the speeds of 
Fortran versus Java for the same computation. If you run your Java code on a 
variety of machines (easy to do with Java), you should also be able to compare 
the speed of one computer to another. Note that you can do this exercise even 
if you do not know Fortran. 
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14 . 1.3 

Good and Bad Virtual Memory Use (Experiment) 

To see the effect of using virtual memory, run these simple pseudocode 
examples on your computer. Use a command such as time to measure the 
time being used for each example. These examples call functions f orcel2 and 
force21. You should write these functions and make them have significant 
memory requirements for both local and global variables. 


BAD Program, Too Simultaneous 


for j = 1, 

n; 1 



for i = 

1/ n; { 



f 12 ( i , 
f 2 1 ( i , 
ftot = 

1 

j) = forcel2 ( pion(i), 
j) = force21 ( pion(i), 
f!2 ( i , j ) + f 2 1 ( i , j ) 

pion(j) ) 
pion(j) ) 

// Fill fl2 
// Fill f21 
// Fill ftot 

1 

k 





You see that each iteration of the for loop requires the data and code for 
all the functions as well as access to all elements of the matrices and arrays. 
The working set size of this calculation is the sum of the sizes of the arrays 
f 12 (N, N) , f 2 1 (N, N) , and pion (N) plus the sums of the sizes of the functions 

forcel2 and force21. 

A better way to perform the same calculation is to break the calculation 
into separate components: 


GOOD Program, Separate Loops 


c 

for j = 1, n; { 




\ 

for i = 1, n; { 





fl2 ( i , j ) = forcel2 ( 

l 

pion ( i ) , 

pion(j) ) 

// Fill just 

fl2 

J 

| for j = 1, n; { 
for i = 1, n; { 



II Second 

nest 

f 2 1 ( i , j ) = force21 ( 

| 

pion ( i ) , 

pion(j) ) 

II Fill just 

f21 

| for j = 1, n; { 
for i = 1, n; j 



II Third 

nest 

ftot = f 12 ( i , j ) + f21 (i , j ) 

1 


II Compute 

ftot 

1 






Here the separate calculations are independent and the working set size, that is, 
the amount of memory used, is reduced. However, you do pay the additional 
overhead costs associated with creating extra for loops. Because the working 
set size of the first for loop is the sum of the sizes of the arrays fl2 (n,n) 
and pion (N) , and of the function forcel2, we have approximately half the 
previous size. The size of the last for loop is the sum of the sizes for the two 
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arrays. The working set size of the entire program is the larger of the working 
set sizes for the different for loops. 

As an example of the need to group data elements close together in mem- 
ory or Common blocks if they are going to be used together in calculations, 
consider the following code: 

BAD Program, Discontinuous Memory 

/ 

Common zed, ylt(9), part(9), zpartl (50000) , zpart2 (50000) , med2(9) 
for j = 1, n; { 

ylt(j) = zed * part(j) / med2(9) // Discontinuous variables 

V 

Here the variables zed, ylt, and part are used in the same calculations and 
are adjacent in memory because the programmer grouped them together 
in Common (global variables). Later, when the programmer realized that the 
array med2 was needed, it got tacked onto the end of Common. All the 
data comprising the variables zed, ylt, and part fit into one page, but the 
med2 variable is on a different page because the large array zpart2 (50000) 
separates it from the other variables. In fact, the system may be forced to 
make the entire 4-kB page available in order to fetch the 72 bytes of data 
in med2. While it is difficult for the Fortran or C programmer to assure 
the placement of variables within page boundaries, you will improve your 
chances by grouping data elements together: 


GOOD Program, Continuous Memory 


f 

Common zed, ylt (9), part(9), med2(9) , 

zpartl (50000) , zpart2 (50000) 

for j = 1, n; { 


ylt(j) = zed * part(j) / med2(J) 

c 

// Continuous variables 


14.1.4 

Experimental Effects of Hardware on Performance 

We now return to our problem of making a numerically intensive program run faster. 
In this section you conduct an experiment in which you run a complete program in 
several languages, and on as many computers as you can get your hands on. In 
this way you explore hozv a computer's architecture and softivare affect a program's 
performance. 

Even if you do not know (or care) what is going on inside of a program, some 
optimizing compilers are smart and caring enough to figure it out for you, and 
then go about rewriting your program for improved performance. You control 
how completely the compiler does this when you add on optimization options 
to the compile command: 
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> f 90 -O tune. f 90 

Here the -0 turns on optimization (o is the capital letter "oh," not zero). The 
actual optimization that gets turned on often differs from compiler to com- 
piler. Fortran and C compilers often have a bevy of such options and direc- 
tives that lets you truly customize the resulting compiled code. Sometimes 
optimization options do make the code run faster, sometimes not, and some- 
times the faster-running code gives the wrong answers (but does so quickly). 

Because computational scientists often spend a good fraction of their time 
running compiled codes, the compiler options tend to get quite specialized. 
As a case in point, most compilers provide a number of levels of optimization 
for the compiler to attempt (their are no guarantees with these things). Al- 
though the speedup obtained depends upon the details of the program, higher 
levels may give greater speedup, as well as a concordant greater risk of being 
wrong. Some Forte/Sun Fortran compiler options, which are rather standard, 
include the following: 

-0 Use default optimization level (-03) 

-01 Provide minimum statement-level optimizations 

-02 Enable basic block-level optimizations 

-03 Add loop unrolling and global optimizations 

-04 Add automatic inlining of routines from same source file 

-05 Attempt aggressive optimizations (with profile feedback) 


For the Visual Fortran (Compaq, Intell) compiler under windows, options 
are entered as /optimize and for optimization are as follows: 


/optimize : 0 
/optimize : 1 
/optimize : 2 
/optimize : 3 


/optimize : 4 
/optimize : 5 


Disable most optimizations 

Local optimizations in source program unit 

Global optimization, includes /optimize : 1 

Additional global optimizations; speed at cost of code size: 

loop unrolling, instruction scheduling, 

branch code replication, padding arrays for cache 

Interprocedure analysis, inlining small procedures 

activates loop transformation optimizations 


The gnu compilers gcc, g77, g90 accept -0 options, as well as specialized 
ones that include the following: 
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-malign-double 
-ffloat -store 
-fforce-mem, -fforce-addr 
-fno-inline 
-f fast-math 

-f unsafe-math-optimizations 

-f no-trapping-math 

-f strength-reduce 

-f rerun-cse-af ter- loop 

-f expensive-optimizations 

-f del ay ed-b ranch 

-f schedule-insns 

-f schedule-insns2 

-f caller- saves 

-f unroll- loops 

-f unr oil-all- loops 


align doubles on 64-bit boundaries 
when using IEEE 854 extended precision 
improved loop optimization 
do not compile statement functions inline 
try non-IEEE handling of floats 
speeds up but incorrect results possible 
assume no floating point traps generated 
makes some loops faster 


unroll iterative do loops 
unroll DO WHILE loops 


14.1.5 

Java versus Fortran/C 

The various tune programs solve the matrix eigenvalue problem 

He = £c (14.1) 

for the eigenvalues E and eigenvectors c of a Hamiltonian matrix H. Here the 
individual Hamiltonian matrix elements are assigned the values 



for i — j, 
for i yf j, 


1 0.3 0.09 0.027 

0.3 2 0.3 0.9 ... 

0.09 0.3 3 0.3 ... 


(14.2) 


Because the Hamiltonian is almost diagonal, the eigenvalues should be close 
to the values of the diagonal elements and the eigenvectors should be close 
to /''/-dimensional unit vectors. For the present problem, the H matrix has 
dimension N x N ~ 2000 x 2000 = 4,000,000, which means that matrix ma- 
nipulations should take enough time for you to see the effects of optimization. 
If your computer has a large supply of central memory, you may need to make 
the matrix even larger to see what happens when a matrix does not all fit into 
RAM. 

The solution to (14.1) is found via a variation of the pozver or Davidson 
method. We start off with an arbitrary first guess for the eigenvector c, which 
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we represent as the unit, column vector: 1 


Co 


Co) 


Vo/ 


(14.3) 


Because the H matrix is nearly diagonal with the diagonal element that in- 
crease as we move along the diagonal, this guess should be close to the eigen- 
vector with the smallest eigenvalue. We next calculate the energy correspond- 
ing to this eigenvector. 


E = 


CqHcq 

c o c o 


(14.4) 


where cj is the row vector adjoint of Co- The heart of the algorithm is the guess 
that an improved eigenvector has the kth component 


Cl lit 


Colfc + 


[H-£I]co| t 

£ - H k/k 


(14.5) 


where k ranges over the length of the eigenvector. If repeated, this method 
converges to the eigenvector with the smallest eigenvalue. It will be the 
smallest eigenvalue since it gets the largest weight (smallest denominator) in 
(14.5) each time. For the present case, six places of precision in the eigenvalue 
is usually obtained after 11 iterations. 


• Vary the variable err in tune that controls precision and note how it af- 
fects the number of iterations required. 

• Try some variations on the initial guess for the eigenvector (14.5) and see 
if you can get the algorithm to converge to some of the other eigenvalues. 

• Keep a table of your execution times versus technique. 

• Compile and execute tune . f 90, and record the run time. On Unix sys- 
tems, the compiled program will be placed in the file a. out. From a Unix 
shell, the compilation, timing, and execution can all be done with the com- 
mands: 

> f90 tune, f 90 Fortran compilation 

> cc -lm tune . c C compilation, gcc also likely 

> time a. out Execution 

Flere the compiled Fortran program is given the (default) name a . out and 
the time command gives you the execution (user) time and system time in 
seconds to execute a . out. 

1 Note that the codes refer to the eigenvector eg as coef . 
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• As we indicated in Section 14.1.4, you can ask the compiler to produce 
a version of your program optimized for speed by including the appropriate 
compiler option: 

> f 90 -O tune. f 90 

Execute and time the optimized code, checking that it still gives the same an- 
swer, and note any speed up in your journal. 

• Try out optimization options up to the highest levels and note the run time 
and accuracy obtained. Usually -03 is pretty good, especially for as simple a 
program as tune with only a main method. With only one program unit, we 
would not expect -04 or -05 to be an improvement over -03. However, we 
do expect -03, with its loop unrolling, to be an improvement over -02. 

• The program tune4 does some loop unrolling (we will explore that soon). 

To see the best we can do with Fortran, record the time for the most optimized 
version of tune4 . f 90. 

• The program Tune, java is the Java equivalent of the Fortran program 
tune . f 90. It is given in Listing 14.1. 

• To find an idea of what Tune . java does (and give you a feel for how hard 
life is for the poor computer), assume ldim =2 and work through one iteration 
of Tune by hand. Assume that the iteration loop has converged, follow the code 
to completion, and write down the values assigned to the variables. 

• Compile and execute Tune . java. You do not have to issue the time com- 
mand since we built a timer into the Java program (however there is no harm 
in trying it). Check that you still get the same answer as you did with Fortran, 
and note how much longer it takes with Java. 

• Try the -O option with the Java compiler and note if the speed changes 
(since this just inlines methods, it should not affect our one-method program). 

• You might be surprised how much slower is Java than Fortran and that 
the Java optimizer does not seem to do much good. To see what the actual 
Java byte code does, invoke the Java profiler with the command 

> javap -c Tune 

This should produce a file java .prof for you to look at with an editor. Look 
at it and see if you agree with us that scientists have better things to do with 
their time than understand such files! 

• We now want to perform a little experiment in which we see what hap- 
pens to performance as we fill up the computer's memory. In order for this 
experiment to be reliable, it is best for you to not to be sharing the computer 
with any other users. On Unix systems, the who -a command will show you 
the other users (we leave it up to you to figure out how to negotiate with 
them). 
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Listing 14.1 : Tune . java is meant to be a numerically intensive enough so as to show the re- 
sults of various types of optimizations. The program solves the eigenvalue problem iteratively 
for a nearly diagonal Hamiltonian matrix using a variation of the power method. 


— 

// Tune, java: eigenvalue solution for performace tuning 

public class Tune { 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) { 

final int Ldim = 2051; 
int i , j , iter = 0; 

double [][] ham = new double [Ldim] [Ldim]; 
double [] coef = new double [Ldim]; 
double [] sigma = new double [Ldim]; 
double err, ener , ovlp , step = 0., time; 

time = System . currentTimeMillis () ; // Initialize time 

II Init matrix & vector 

for ( i = 1; i <= Ldim— 1; i++ ) { 
for ( j =1; j <= Ldim— 1; j ++ ) { 

if (Math, abs ( j — i ) >10) ham[j][i] = 0. ; 

else ham[j][i] = Math.pow(0.3 , Math, abs ( j — i )) ; 

I 

ham [ i ] [ i ] = i ; 
coef [ i ] = 0 . ; 

} 

coef [ 1 ] = 1 . ; 
err = 1 . ; 
iter = 0 ; 

// Start iteration 

while (iter < 15 && err > l.e— 6) { 

iter = iter + 1; 
ener =0. ; 
ovlp = 0 . ; 

// Compute E & normalize 

for ( i= 1; i <= Ldim— 1; i++ ) { 

ovlp = ovlp + coef [ i ]* coef [ i ] ; 
sigma] i] =0. ; 
for (j= 1; j <= Ldim— 1; j ++) 

sigma [ i ] = sigma [ i ] + coef [ j ] *ham[ j ][ i ] ; 
ener = ener + coef [ i ]* sigma [ i ] ; 

I 

ener = ener/ovlp ; 

for ( i = 1; i <= Ldim — 1; i++ ) { 

coef[i] = coef [ i ] /Math, sqrt ( ovlp ) ; 
sigma[i] = sigma [ i ] /Math, sqrt ( ovlp ) ; 

I 

err = 0.; 

// Update 

for ( i = 2; i <= Ldim— 1; i++ ) j 

step = (sigma[i] — ener * coef [ i ]) /(ener— ham[ i ][ i ] ) ; 
coef[i] = coef[i] + step ; 
err = err + step*step ; } 

err = Math, sqrt ( err ) ; 

System . out . println 


Time (seconds) 
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("iter, ener, err " + iter + ", " + ener + ", " + err); 

1 

time = ( System . currentTimeMillis ( ) — time)/1000; // E lapsed t 

System . out . println ( "time = " + time + "s"); 


Execution Time vs Matrix Size 


Fortran, Solaris 



Fig. 14.1 Running time versus matrix size for eigenvalue search using tune . f 90. Note 
Fortran's execution time is proportional to the matrix size squared. 


• To obtain some idea of what aspect of our little program is making it so 
slow, compile and run Tune . java for the series of matrix sizes ldim = 10, 100, 
250, 500, 750, 1025, 2500, and 3000. You may get an error message that Java 
is out of memory at 3000. This is because you have not turned on the use 
of virtual memory. In Java, the memory allocation pool for your program is 
called the heap and it is controlled by the -Xms and -Xmx options to the Java 
interpreter java: 

-Xms2 5 6m Set initial heap size to 256 Mbytes 

-Xmx512m Set maximum heap size to 512 Mbytes 

• Make a graph of the run time versus matrix size. It should be similar to 
Figs. 14.1 and 14.2. However, if there are more than one user on your computer 
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while you run, you may get erratic results. You will note that as our matrix 
gets larger than ~ 1000 x 1000 in size, the curve has a sharp increase in slope 
with execution time, in our case increasing like the third power of the dimen- 
sion. Since the number of elements to compute increases like the second power 
of the dimension, something else is happening here. It is a good guess that the 
additional slowdown is due to page faults in accessing memory. In particular, 
accessing 2D arrays, with their elements scattered all through memory, can be 
very slow. 

• Repeat the previous experiment with tune . f 90 that gauges the effect of 
increasing the ham matrix size, only now do it for ldim = 10, 100, 250, 500, 
1025, 3000, 4000, 6000,. . ., . You should get a graph like ours. Although our 
implementation of Fortran has automatic virtual memory, its use will be ex- 
ceedingly slow, especially for this problem (possibly 50-fold increase in time!). 
So if you submit your program and you get nothing on the screen (though you 
can hear the disk spin or see it flash busy), then you are probably in the vir- 
tual memory regime. If you can, let the program run for one or two iterations, 
kill it, and then scale your run time to the time it would have taken for a full 
computation. 

• To test our hypothesis that the access of the elements in our 2D array 
ham [ i ] [ j ] is slowing down the program, we have modified Tune . j ava into 
Tune4 . java (Listing 14.2). 

Listing 14.2: Tune4 . java is similar to Tune . java in Listing 14.1 , but does some loop un- 
rolling by explicitly writing out two steps of a for loop (which is why the loop can proceed in 

steps of two). This results in better memory access and consequently faster execution. 

— 

// Tune4.java: matrix algebra program, basic optimization 

public class Tune4 ( 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) { 

final i n t Ldim = 2051; 
int i , j , iter = 0; 

double [][] ham = new double [Ldim] [Ldim]; 
double [] diag = new double [Ldim]; 
double [] coef = new double [Ldim]; 
double [] sigma = new double [Ldim]; 
double err, ener , ovlp , ovlpl , ovlp2; 
double step = 0., fact, time, t, tl , t2 , u; 

time = System . currentTimeMillis () ; // Store initial time 

II Set up Hamiltonian 

for ( i = 1; i <= Ldim— 1; i++ ) { 

for ( j = 1; j <= Ldim— 1; j ++ ) 

if (Math, abs ( j — i ) >10) ham[j][i] = 0. ; 

else ham[j][i] = Math.pow(0.3 , Math, abs ( j — i )) ; 

I 

// Iterate toward solution 
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for ( i=l; i < Ldim— 1; i++ ) { 

ham [ i ] [ i ] = i ; 
coef [ i ] = 0 . ; 
diag [ i ] = ham [ i ] [ i ] ; 

I 

coef [ 1 ] = 1 . ; 
err = 1 . ; 
iter = 0 ; 

while (iter < 15 && err > l.e— 6) { 

iter = iter + 1; 

// compute current energy & normalize 

ener =0. ; 
ovlpl = 0.; 
ovlp2 = 0.; 

for ( i= 1; i <= Ldim— 2; i = i + 2 ) { 

ovlpl = ovlpl + coef [ i ]* coef [ i ] ; 
ovlp2 = ovlp2 + coef [ i+l]*coef [ i+1] ; 
tl = 0 . ; 
t2 = 0.; 

for ( j =1; j <= Ldim— 1; j ++ ) { 

tl = tl + coef [ j ] *ham[ j ] [ i ] ; 
t2 = t2 + coef [ j ]*ham[ j ] [ i +1]; 

I 

sigma [ i ] = tl ; 
sigma [i + 1] = t2 ; 

ener = ener + coef[i]*tl + coef [ i +I]*t2 ; 

I 

ovlp = ovlpl + ovlp2 ; 
ener = ener/ovlp ; 
fact = 1. /Math . sqrt ( ovlp ) ; 
coef[l] = f act * coef [ 1 ] ; 
err = 0.; 

// Update & error norm 

for ( i = 2; i <= Ldim— 1; i++ ) { 

t = fact * coef [ i ] ; 
u = f act *sigma [ i] — ener * t ; 
step = u/(ener— diag [ i ] ) ; 
coef[i] = t + step ; 
err = err + step*step ; 

I 

err = Math, sqrt ( err ) ; 

System . out . println 

("iter, ener, err " + iter+", " + ener + ", " + err); 

) 

time = ( System . currentTimeMillis ( ) — time)/1000; 

System . out . println ( "time = " + time + "s"); // Elapsed time 


• Look at Tune4 . java and note where the nested for loop over i and j 
now takes step of A i = 2 rather the unit steps in Tune . java. If things work 
as expected, the better memory access of Tune4 . java should cut the runtime 
nearly in half. Compile and execute Tune4 . java. Record your answer in your 
table. 
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• In order to cut the number of calls to the 2D array in half, we employed 
a technique known as loop unrolling in which we explicitly wrote out some of 
the lines of code which, otherwise, would be executed implicitly as the for 
loop went through all the values for its counters. This is not as clear a piece 
of code as before, but, evidently, it permits the compiler to produce a faster 
executable. To check that Tune and Tune 4 actually do the same thing, assume 
ldim =4 and run through one iteration of Tune4 . java by hand. Hand in your 
manual trial. 


Execution Time vs Matrix Size 


Java, Solaris 



Matrix Dimension 


Fig. 14.2 Running time versus matrix size for eigenvalue search us- 
ing Tune . java. Note how much faster is Fortran (Fig. 14.1), and that 
for large sizes, the Java execution time varies as the third power of the 
matrix size. The extra power of size (compared to Fortran) arises from 
the time spent on reading the matrix elements into and out of memory, 
something that the Fortran program has been optimized to do rather 
well. 
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14.2 

Programming for Data Cache (Method) 

Data caches are small, very fast memory used as temporary storage between 
the ultrafast CPU registers and the fast main memory They have grown in 
importance as high-performance computers have become more prevalent. On 
systems that use a data cache, this may well be the single most important 
programming consideration; continually referencing data that are not in the 
cache ( cache misses) may lead to an order-of-magnitude increase in CPU time. 

As indicated in Figs. 13.2 and 14.3, the data cache holds a copy of some of 
the data in memory. The basics are the same for all caches but the sizes are 
manufacturer dependent. When the CPU tries to address a memory location, 
the cache manager checks to see if the data are in cache. If they are not, the 
manager reads the data from memory into cache and then the CPU deals with 
the data directly in cache. The cache manager's view of RAM is shown in 
Fig. 14.3. 

256 lines of 128 bytes each (32 KB) 

Cache 
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Virtual Storage 
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Fig. 14.3 The cache manager’s view of RAM. Each 128-byte cache line is read into one of 
four lines in cache. 

When considering how some matrix operation uses memory, it is important 
to consider the stride of that operation, that is, the number of array elements 
that get stepped through as an operation repeats. For instance, summing the 
diagonal elements of a matrix to form the trace 

N 

TrA=X>(f,i) (14.6) 

i = 1 

involves a large stride because the diagonal elements are stored far apart for 
large N. However, the sum 

c(i) — x(i) + x(i + 1) (14.7) 

has stride 1 because adjacent elements of x are involved. The basic rule in 
programming for cache is 
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• Keep the stride low, preferably at 1, which in practice means. 

• Vary the leftmost index first on Fortran arrays. 

• Vary the rightmost index first on Java and C arrays. 

14 . 2.1 

Exercise 1 : Cache Misses 

We have said a number of times that your program will be slowed down if the 
data it needs is in virtual memory and not in RAM. Likewise, your program 
will also be slowed down if the data required by the CPU is not cache. For 
high-performance computing, you should write programs that keep as much 
of the data being processed as possible in cache. To do this you should recall 
that Fortran matrices are stored in successive memory locations with the row 
index varying most rapidly (column-major order), while Java and C matri- 
ces are stored in successive memory locations with the column index varying 
most rapidly (row-major order). While it is difficult to isolate the effects of 
cache from other elements of the computer's architecture, you should now 
estimate its importance by comparing the time it takes to step through ma- 
trix elements row by row, to the time it takes to step through matrix elements 
column by column. 

By actually running on machines available to you, check that these two 
simple codes with the same number of arithmetic operations will take 
significantly different times to run because one of them must make large 
jumps through memory with the memory locations addressed not yet read 
into cache: 


Sequential Column and Row References 


for j = 1, 9999; { 


x(j) = m(l,j) 

V 

// Sequential column reference 


for j = 1, 9999; { 

h 

x ( j ) = m(j ,1) 

v 

// Sequential row reference 


14 . 2.2 

Exercise 2: Cache Flow 

Test the importance of cache flow on your machine by comparing the time it 
takes to run these two simple programs. Run for increasing column size idim 
and compare the times for loop A versus those for loop B. A computer with 
very small caches may be most sensitive to stride. 
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GOOD f90, BAD Java/C Program; Minimum, Maximum Stride 


Dimension Vec(idim, jdim) 

// Loop A 

for j = 1, jdim; { 


for i = 1, idim ; { 


Ans = Ans + Vec(i, j) * Vec(i, j) 

} 

1 

v 

// Stride 1 fetch ( f 90 ) 


BAD f90, GOOD Java/C Program; Maximum, Minimum Stride 


Dimension Vec(idim, jdim) 

// Loop B 

for i = 1, idim; { 


for j = 1, jdim; { 


Ans = Ans + Vec(i, j) * Vec(i, j) 

1 

1 

v 

II Stride jdim fetch (f90) 


Loop A steps through the matrix Vec in column order. Loop B steps in row or- 
der. By changing the size of the columns (the rightmost index for Fortran), we 
change the size of the step ( stride ) we take through memory in Fortran. Both 
loops take us through all elements of the matrix, but the stride is different. By 
increasing the stride in any language, we use fewer elements already present 
in cache, require additional swapping and loading of cache, and thereby slow 
down the whole process. 

14.2.3 

Exercise 3: Large Matrix Multiplication 

As you increase the dimension of the arrays in your program, memory use 
increases geometrically, and at some point you should be concerned about 
efficient memory use. The penultimate example of memory usage is large 
matrix multiplication: 

[C] = [A] x [B| (14.8) 

This involves all the concerns with the different kinds of memory. The natural 
way to code (14.8) follows from the definition of matrix multiplication: 

N 

Cij = E «ifc x hj (14.9) 

k=l 

The sum is over a row of A times a column of B. 

Try out these two codes on your computer. In Fortran, the first code has 
B with stride 1, but C with stride N. This is cured in the second code by 
performing the initialization in another loop. In Java and C, the problems are 
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reversed. On one of our machines, we found a factor of 100 difference in CPU 
times even though the number of operations is the same! 


BAD f90, GOOD Java/C Program; Maximum, Minimum Stride 


for i = 1, N; { 


// Row 

for j = 1, N; { 


II Column 

c(i , j ) = 0. 


II Initialize 

for k = 1, N; | 



c(i , j ) = c(i , 

1 

\ 

j ) + a(i , k) * b(k, j ) 

II Accumulate sum 

J 

} 

V 




GOOD f90, BAD Java/C Program; Minimum, Maximum Stride 


for j = 1, N; { 

for i = 1, N; { 
c(i , j ) = 0.0 

i 


\ 

// Initialization 

t 

for k = 1, N; { 
for i = 1, N; { 
c ( i , j ) = c(i , j 

1 

1 

) + a(i ,k) *b(k, j ) 


J 

1 

c 
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16 

Quantum Eigenvalues via ODE Matching 


In this chapter we examine how a differential-equation solver may be combined with 
a search algorithm to solve the eigenvalue problem. This problem requires us to solve 
the bound-state eigenvalue problem for the ID, time dependent Schrodinger equation. 
Even though this equation is an ODE, which we knozv how to solve quite well by 
now, the extra requirement that we need to solve for bound states makes this an 
eigenvalue problem. Specifically, the bound-state requirement imposes a boundary 
conditions on the form of the solution, which, in turn, means that a solution ivill exist 
only for certain energies, the eigenenergies or eigenvalues. 

If this all sounds a bit much for you now, rest assured that you do not need to 
understand all the physics behind these statements. What we want, is for you to get 
experience with the technique of conducting a numerical search for the eigenvalue, in 
conjunction with solving an ODE numerically. This is how one solve the numerical, 
ODE eigenvalue problem. In Section 29.1.1, we discuss how to solve the equivalent, 
but more advanced, momentum-space eigenvalue problem as a matrix problem. In 
Chap. 25 we study the related problem of the motion of a quantum wave packet 
confined to a potential well. Further discussions of the numerical bound-state 
problem are found in [28,29], 

Problem: We want to determine whether the rules of quantum mechanics 
are applicable inside of a nucleus. More specifically, you are told that nuclei 
contain neutrons and protons ("nucleons") with mass me 2 ~ 940 MeV, and 
that a nucleus has a size of about 2 fm. 1 Your explicit problem is to see if 
these experimental facts are compatible, first, with quantum mechanics and, 
second, with the observation that there is a typical spacing of several million 
electron volts (MeV) between the ground and excited states in nuclei. 

1 A fm, or fermi, equals 10~ 13 cm = 10~ 15 m, and he & 197.32 MeV fm. 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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16.1 

Theory: The Quantum Eigenvalue Problem 


Quantum mechanics describes phenomena that occur at atomic or subatomic 
scales (an elementary particle is subatomic). It is a statistical theory in which 
the probability that a particle is located at point x is V — \tp(x)\ 2 dx, where 
ip(x) is called the wave function. If a particle of energy E moving in one dimen- 
sion experiences a potential V (. x ), its wave function is determined by the ODE 
known as the time-independent Schrodinger equation: 2 

2m d dx^ + v { x )'Pi x ) = El K x )- (16-1) 

In addition, when our problem tells us that the particle is "bound," we are 
being told that it is confined to some finite region of space. The mathematical 
expression of confinement is that the probability of finding the particle over 
all of space is 1: 

/ CO 

dx \ip(x)\ 2 — 1 (16-2) 

-00 

Yet the only way to have a tp(x) with finite integral is to have it decay expo- 
nentially as x — » ±oo: 


f(x) 


e x for x —> +oo 
e +x for x —co 


(16.3) 


In summary, although it is straightforward to solve the ODE (16.1) with the 
techniques we have learned so far, we must also require that the solution i p(x) 
simultaneously satisfies the boundary conditions (16.3). This extra condition 
turns the ODE problem into an eigenvalue problem that has solutions (eigenval- 
ues) only for a certain values of the energy E. The ground state energy cor- 
responds to the smallest (most negative) eigenvalue. The ground state wave 
function (eigenfunction), which we must determine in order to find its energy, 
must be nodeless and even (symmetric) about x — 0. The excited states have 
higher (less negative) energies, and wave functions that may be odd (antisym- 
metric). 


16 . 1.1 

Model: Nucleon in a Box 

The numerical methods we describe are capable of handling the most realistic 
potential shapes. Yet to make a connection with the standard textbook case, 

2 The time-dependent equation requires the solution of a partial dif- 
ferential equation, as discussed in Chap. 25. 
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Left, Right Wavefunction & Potential 

Matched on left 



-500 0 500 


x 

Fig. 16.1 Computed wave function and square well potential. The wave function computed 
by integration in from the right is matched to the one computed by integration in from the left 
(dashed) at a point near the left edge of the well. Note how the wave function decays rapidly 
outside of the well. 


and to permit some analytic checking, we will use a simple model in which 
the potential V(x) in (16.1) is a finite square well (Fig. 16.1): 


V(x) 


— Vq — — 83MeV for |x| < a = 2fm 
0 for \x\ > a = 2fm 


(16.4) 


A depth of 83 MeV and radius of 2 fm are typical for nuclei, and therefore this 
problem will be solved with energies in millions of electron volts and lengths 
in fermis. With this potential the Schrodinger equation (16.1) becomes 


d 2 ip(x) 

dx 2 


2m 

+ 72 ~(E + V 0 )ip(x) — 0 

n 


d 2 ib(x) 2m ^ . , 

-JX1 + V E ^)=0 


for Ixl < a 


for Ixl > a 


(16.5) 

(16.6) 


To evaluate the ratio of constants here, we insert c 2 , the speed-of-light squared, 
into the both numerator and the denominator [30, Appendix A.l]: 


2m 2 me 2 

h 2 {he ) 2 


2 x 940 MeV 
(197.32 MeV fm) 2 


0.0483 MeV _1 fm~ 2 


(16.7) 
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16 . 1.2 

Algorithm: Eigenvalues via ODE Solver + Search 

The solution of the eigenvalue problem combines the numerical solution of the 
ordinary differential equation (16.5) with a trial-and-error search for a wave 
function that satisfies the boundary conditions (16.3). This is done in several 
steps: 

1. Start on the very far left, that is, at x = — X max ~ — oo, where X max >> 
a, the width of the potential. We assume that the wave function there 
satisfies the LH boundary condition: 

lp L ( X = -X max ) - e +*( = -Xmax) = e - X max 

2. Use your favorite ODE solver to step xpi(x) i n toward the origin (to the 
right) from x = — X max , until you reach the matching radius x ma t c h- The 
exact value of this matching radius is not important, and our final solu- 
tion should be independent of it. In Fig. 16.1, we show a sample solution 
with x matc h = —a, that is, we match at the left edge of the potential well. 
In Fig. 16.2 we see some guesses that do not match. 

3. Start on the very far right, that is, at x — +X max ~ +oo, with a wave 
function that satisfies the RH boundary condition: 

i P R (X = +X max ) = e -*(=Xmax) = e^max. 

4. Use your favorite ODE solver to step xpR,(x) in toward the origin (to the 
left) from x = +X max , until you reach the matching radius x matc h- This 
means that we have stepped through the potential well (Fig. 16.1). 

5. In order for probability and current to be continuous, i p(x) and xp'(x) 
must be continuous at x — x m atch- Requiring the ratio xp'(x) / x p(x), called 
the logarithmic derivative, to be continuous encapsulates both continuity 
conditions into a single condition, and is independent of ip's normaliza- 
tion. 

6. Even though we do not know ahead of time which energies E are eigen- 
values, we still need a value for the energy in order to use our ODE 
solver. Such being the case, we start off the solution with a guess for 
the energy. A good guess for the ground state energy would be a value 
somewhat up from the bottom of the well. 

7. Because it is unlikely that any guess will be correct, the left- and right- 
wave functions will not quite match at x — x matc h (Fig. 16.2). This is 
okay because we can use the amount of mismatch to improve the next 
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Fig. 16.2 Left: A first guess at a wave function with an energy E that is 0.5% too low. We 
see that the left wave function does not vary rapidly enough to match the right one at x = 500. 
Right: A second guess at a wave function with an energy E that is 0.5% too high. We see 
that, now, the left wave function varies too rapidly. 


guess. We measure how well the right and left wave functions match by 
calculating the difference 

- ; Pr(*)/ ; / , -r(*) (168) 

V'l( x )/M x ) + 'Pr( x )/$r(x) I=Xmatch 

where the denominator is used to avoid overly large or small num- 
bers. Then we try a different energy, note how much A(E) has changed, 
and then make an intelligent guess at an improved energy. The search 
continues until the left- and right-wave logarithmic derivatives match 
within some level of tolerance. 

Listing 1 6.1 : QuantumEigen.java solves the 1 D, time-independent Scrodinger equation for 
bound state energies using the rk4 algorithm. 

// QuantumEigen.java: solves Schroed eq via rk4 + Bisection Algor 
import java . io . *; 
public class QuantumEigen { 

static double eps = IE— 6 ; // Class variables , precision 

static int n_steps = 501; // Number int steps 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException ( 

double E = —17., h = 0.04; // Initial E in MeV, step size in fm 

double Emax, Emin, Diff ; 
int count, count_max = 100; 



Emax = 1 . 1 * E ; 


Emin = E / 1 . 1 ; 
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// Iteration loop 

for ( count=0; count <= count_max ; count++ ) { 

E = (Emax + Emin)/2. ; //Bisection 

Diff = diff (E, h); 

System . out . println ( "E = " + E + ", L-R Log deriv(E) = " + 

Diff); 

// Bisection algorithm 

if (diff (Emax, h)*Diff > 0) Emax = E; 
else Emin = E ; 

if ( Math, abs ( Diff ) < eps ) break; 

} 

plot (E, h) ; 

System . out . println ( "Final eigenvalue E = " + E) ; 

System . out . println ( "iterations, max = " +count+", " + countjnax); 
System . out . println ( "WF in QuantumL/R.dat, V in QuantumV.dat "); 

) // End main 

public static double diff (double E, double h) // L—R log deriv 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 
double left, right, x; 
inf ix , nL, nR, i_match; 

double y[] = new double [2]; 

i_match = n_steps /3; // Matching radius 

nL = i_match + 1; 

y[0] = l.E — 15; // Initial zvf on left 

y [ 1 ] = y [0 ] *Math. sqrt(— E*0 .4829) ; 

// Left wf 

for ( ix = 0; ix < nL+1; ix++) { 

x = h * ( ix — n_steps /2) ; 
rk4 (x , y, h, 2, E) ; 

1 

left=y[l]/y[0]; // Log derivative 

y[0] = l.E — 15; // — slope for even ; reverse for odd 

y [ 1 ] = — y [0] *Math. sqrt(— E*0 .4829) ; 

// Initialize R wf 

for ( ix = n_steps ; ix > nL + 1; ix — ) ( 

x = h * ( ix + 1 — n_steps/2); 
rk4 (x , y, -h, 2, E) ; 

} 

right = y[l]/y[0]; // Log derivative 

return( ( left —right )/( left + right) ); 


// Repeat integrations for plot, can't integrate out decaying wf 

public static void plot (double E, double h) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

PrintWriter L = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "QuantumL. dat " ) , true); 
PrintWriter R = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "QuantumR. dat ") , true); 
PrintWriter Vx = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "QuantumV. dat ") , true); 
double left, right, normL, x = 0.; 
int ix , nL, nR, i_match; 

double y[] = new double [2]; double yL [ ] [ ] = new double [2] [505]; 

int n_steps = 1501; // Total no integration steps 

i_match = 500; // Matching point 
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nL = i_match + 1 ; 

y[0] = l.E— 40; // Initial uf on the left 

y[l] = — Math. sqrt(— E*0. 4829) *y[0]; 
for ( ix = 0; ix <= nL; ix++ ) ( 
yL [ 0 ] [ ix ] = y [ 0] ; 
yL [ 1 ] [ ix j = y [ 1 ] ; 
x = h * ( ix — n_steps /2) ; 
rk4 (x , y, h, 2, E) ; 

} // Integrate to the left 

y [ 0 ] = —l.E — 15; // — slope: even; reverse for odd 

y [ 1 ] = — Math. sqrt(— E*0. 4829) *y [ 0 ] ; 

for ( ix = n_steps —1; ix >= nL + 1; ix — ) { // Integrate in 

x = h * ( ix + 1 — n_steps/2); 

R.println(x + " " + y[0] + " " + y [ 1 ] ) ; // File print 

Vx.println(x + " " + l.E34*V(x)); // Scaled V 

rk4 (x , y, -h, l.E); 

} 

x = x — h; 

R.println(x + " " + y[0] + " " + y[l]); // File print 

normL = y [0] / yL [ 0 ] [nL ] ; // Renormalize L uf & derivative 

for ( ix = 0; ix <= nL; ix++ ) ( 

x = h * ( ix— n_steps/2 + 1); 
y [ 0 ] = yL [ 0 ] [ i x ] * normL ; 
y [ 1 ] = yL [ 1 ] [ i x ] * normL ; 

L.println(x + " " + y[0] + " " + y [ 1 ] ) ; // File print 

Vx.println(x + " " + 1 . E34*V(x) ) ; // Print V 

} 

return ; 


public static void f (double x, double y[], double F[], double E) 

{ F [ 0 ] = y [ 1 ] ; F [1 ] = - (0.4829) *(E-V(x) ) *y [ 0 ] ; } 

public static double V(double x) 

{ if (Math.abs(x) < 10.) return ( —16.); else return(0.) ; } 

// rk4 algorithm 

public static void rk4(double t, double y[], double h, 
int Neqs, double E) ( 

int i ; 

double F[] = new double[Neqs ] ; 
double ydumb[] = new double [Neqs ] ; 

double kl[] = new double[Neqs ] ; double k2 [ ] = new double [Neqs ] ; 
double k3[] = new double[Neqs ] ; double k4 [ ] = new double [Neqs ] ; 

f (t , y, F,E) ; 

for (i=0; i<Neqs; i++) 

( kl[i] = h*F [ i ] ; 
ydumb [i] = y[i] + kl [ i ] / 2 ; ) 

f ( t + h/2, ydumb, F,E) ; 
for (i=0; i<Neqs; i++) 

( k2[i] = h*F [ i ] ; 
ydumb [i] = y[i] + k2 [ i ] / 2 ; ( 

f ( t + h/2, ydumb, F,E) ; 

for ( i =0; i<Neqs; i++) 
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{ k3[i]= h*F [ i ] ; 
ydumb[ i ] = y[i] + k3 [ i ] ; } 

f(t + h, ydrnnb, F,E); 
for (i=0; i<Neqs; i++) 

{ k4[i] = h*F [ i ] ; 

y[i] = y[i] + (kl [ i ] + 2*(k2[i] + k3[i]) + k4[i])/6;} 


16 . 1.3 

Implementation: Eigenvalues via ODE Solver + Bisection 

1. Combine your bisection algorithm search program with your rk4 ODE 
solver program. Start with a step size h = 0.04. 

2. Write a subroutine which calculates the matching function A (£) as a 
function of energy and matching radius. This subroutine will be called 
by the bisection algorithm program to search for the energy at which 
f(E,x — 2) vanishes. 

3. As a first guess, take E ~ 65 MeV. 

4. Search until A (E) changes in the fourth decimal place, and modify the f 
function in rk4 as appropriate for the Schrodinger equation (16.5). We 
do this in the code QuantumEigen . java shown in Listing 16.1. 

5. Print out the value of the energy for each iteration. This will give you 
a feel as to how well the procedure converges, as well as a measure of 
the precision obtained. Try different values for the tolerance until you 
are confident that you are obtaining three good decimal places in the 
energy. 

6. Build in a limit to the number of energy iterations you permit, and print 
out when the iteration scheme fails. 

7. As we have done in Fig. 16.1, plot the wave function and potential on 
the same graph (you will have to scale the potential to get them both to 
fit). 

8. Deduce, by counting the number of nodes in the wave function, whether 
the solution found is a ground state (no nodes) or an excited state (with 
nodes), and whether the solution is even or off (the ground state must 
be even). 

9. Include in your version of Fig. 16.1, a horizontal line within the potential 
indicating the energy of the ground state relative to the potential's depth. 
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10. Increase the value of the initial energy guess and search for excited 
states. Make sure to examine the wave function for each state found 
to ensure that it is continuous, and to count the number of nodes. The 
number of nodes should increase as the levels get higher. 

11. Add each new state found as another horizontal bar within the potential. 

12. Verify that you have solved the problem, that is, that the spacing be- 
tween levels is on the order of MeV for a nucleon bound in a several-fm 

well 


16.1.4 

Explorations 


1. Check to see how well your search procedure works by using arbitrary 
values for the starting energy. For example, because no bound-state en- 
ergies can lie below the bottom of the well, try £ = — Vq as well as some 
arbitrary fractions of Vo- T n every case examine the resulting wave func- 
tion and check that it is both symmetric and continuous. 

2. Increase the depth of your potential progressively until you find more 
than one bound state. Look at the wave function in each case and cor- 
relate the number of nodes in the wave function and the position of the 
bound state in the well. 

3. Explore how a bound-state energy changes as you change the depth Vo 
of the well. In particular, as you keep decreasing the depth, watch the 
eigenenergy move closer to £ — 0, and see if you can find the potential 
depth at which the bound state has £ ~ 0. 

4. For a fixed well depth Vo, explore how the energy of a bound state 
changes as the well radius a is varied. 

5. Conduct some explorations in which you discover different values of 
(Vo, a) that give the same ground-state energies. The existence of several 
different combinations means that knowledge of a ground-state energy 
is not enough to determine a unique depth of the well. 

6. Modify the procedures to solve for the eigenvalue and eigenfunction for 
odd wave functions. 

7. Solve for the wave function of a linear potential: 


V(x) 


-V 0 



for \x\ < a 
for lx I > a 
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There is less potential here than for a square well, so you may expect 
lower binding energies and a less-confined wave function. (For this po- 
tential, there are no analytic results with which to compare.) 

8. Compare the results obtained, and the time the computer took to get 
them, with the Numerov method and with rk4. 
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17 

Fourier Analysis of Linear and Nonlinear Signals 


In this chapter we examine Fourier series and Fourier integrals (or transforms). 
This is the traditional tool for decomposing both periodic and nonperiodic motions, 
respectively, into an infinite number of harmonic functions. Because it represents a 
function as a series of sines and cosines of a time variable, a Fourier series alzvays 
generates a periodic function. This clearly is desirable if the function we wish to ap- 
proximate is periodic, in which case we construct the series to have the correct period. 
A nonperiodic function can frequently be well approximated by a Fourier series over 
some limited time, but the Fourier series will eventually shozv its periodicity for 
values outside this range. In this latter case of limited range, the Fourier integral is 
more appropriate. 


17.1 

Harmonics of Nonlinear Oscillations (Problem 1) 

Consider a particle oscillating in a nonharmonic potential. This could be the 
nonharmonic oscillator (15.4), 

V(x) = -k\x\P (17.1) 

P 

for p f 2, the perturbed harmonic oscillator (15.2), 

V(x) — jkx 2 (l — |ax) (17.2) 

or the realistic pendulum of Section 19.1. While free oscillations in these po- 
tentials are always periodic, they are not truly sinusoidal. Your problem is 
to take the solution of one of these nonlinear oscillators and relate it to the 
solution 

x(t) — A 0 sin(od + cpo) (17.3) 

of the linear, harmonic oscillator. (In your future study of chaos, you will want 
to extend this analysis to the response of a damped, oscillating system driven 
by an external force.) If your oscillator is sufficiently nonlinear to behave like 
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the sawtooth function (Fig. 17.1, left), then the Fourier spectrum you obtain 
should be similar to that shown on the right of Fig. 17.1. 

In general, when we want to undertake such a spectral analysis, we want 
to analyze the steady-state behavior of a system. This means that the initial 
transient behavior has had a chance to die off. Just what is the initial transient 
is easy to identify for linear systems, but may be less so for nonlinear systems 
in which the "steady state" jumps among a number of configurations. 


17.2 

Fourier Analysis (Math) 

Nonlinear oscillations are interesting in part because they hardly ever are 
studied in traditional courses. This is true even though the linear term is just a 
first approximation to a naturally oscillating system. If the force on a particle 
is always toward its equilibrium position (a restoring force), then the resulting 
motion will be periodic, but not necessarily harmonic. A good example is the 
motion in a highly anharmonic well p ~ 10, which produces an x(t) looking 
like a series of pyramids; this is periodic but not harmonic. 

On a computer, the distinction between a Fourier integral and a Fourier 
series is less clear because the integral is approximated as a finite series. We 
will illustrate both methods by analyzing anharmonic oscillations with the 
series and by analyzing the charge density of elementary systems with the 
integral. 

In a sense, our approach is the inverse of the traditional one in which the 
fundamental oscillation is determined analytically, and the higher frequency 
overtones are determined in perturbation theory [31]. We start with the full 
(numerical) periodic solution and then decompose it into what may be called 
harmonics. When we speak of fundamentals, overtones, and harmonics, we 
speak of solutions to the boundary-value problem, for example, of waves on a 
plucked violin string. In this latter case, and when given the correct conditions 
(enough musical skill), it is possible to excite individual harmonics or sums of 
them within the series 

y(t ) = bo sin coot + b\ sin nCV ° ■ + • • • (17.4) 

The anharmonic oscillator vibrates with a single frequency (which may 
change with changing amplitude) but not a sinusoidal waveform. Expanding 
the anharmonic vibration as a Fourier series does not imply that the individ- 
ual harmonics can be "played." 

You may recall from classical mechanics that the most general solution for 
some vibrating physical system can be expressed as the sum of the normal 
modes of that system. These expansions are possible because we have linear 
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operators and, subsequently, the principle of superposition: If Xi(f) flnd ^(t) are 
solutions of some linear equation, then aq aq(f) + Ki x 2 (t) is also a solution. 

The principle of linear superposition does not hold when we solve non- 
linear problems. Nevertheless, it is always possible to expand a periodic so- 
lution of a nonlinear problem in terms of trigonometric functions that have 
frequencies that are integer multiples of the true frequency of the nonlinear 
oscillator. This is a consequence of Fourier's theorem being applicable to any 
single-valued, periodic function with only a finite number of discontinuities. 

We assume we know the period T, that is, that 

y(f + T)=y(f) (17.5) 

This tells us the "true" frequency tv: 1 
In 

tv = tv\ = — (17.6) 

Any such periodic function can be expanded as a series of harmonic functions 
with frequencies that are multiples of the true frequency: 

a 00 

y(t) = -y + ( a n cos ntvt + b„ sin ntvt) (17.7) 

This equation represents a signal as the simultaneous sum of pure tones of fre- 
quency ntv. The coefficients a n and b n are a measure of the amount of cos ntvt 
and sin n cot present in y(t), specifically, the intensity or power at each fre- 
quency proportional to of, + hf 

The Fourier series (17.7) is a "best fit" in the least-squares sense of Chap. 8 
because it minimizes X^[y(f ; -) — i/,] 2 . This means that the series converges to 
the average behavior of the function, but misses the function at discontinuities 
(at which points it converges to the mean) or at sharp corners (where it over- 
shoots). A general function y(f) may contain an infinite number of Fourier 
components, although a good approximation is usually possible with a small 
number of harmonics. 

The coefficients a n and b n are determined by the standard techniques for 
function expansion. To find them, you multiply both sides of (17.7) by cos ntvt 
or sin ntvt, integrate over one period, and project out a single a„ or b n : 


'cos ntvt 
K sin ntvt 


1 We remind the reader that every peri- 

odic system by definition has a period T 
and consequently a "true" frequency to. 


Nonetheless, this does not imply that the 
system behaves like sin tot. Only harmonic 
oscillators do that. 
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As seen in the b n coefficients (Fig. 17.1, right), these coefficients usually de- 
crease in magnitude as the frequency increases, and can occur with negative 
sign, the negative sign indicating opposite phase. 

Awareness of the symmetry of the function y(f) may eliminate the need to 
evaluate all the expansion coefficients. For example 

• ciq is twice the average value of y. 

«o - 2 (y(f)> (17.9) 

• For an odd function, that is, one for which y(— f) = — y(f), all the coeffi- 
cients a n = 0 and only half the integration range is needed to determine 
b n - 

4 r T / 2 

b„ — — / dty(t)sinncot (17.10) 

T Jo 

Flowever, if there is no input signal for t < 0, we do not have a truly odd 
function, and so small values of a n may occur. 

• For an even function, that is, one for which y(— t) = y(f), the coefficient 
b n = 0 and only half the integration range is needed to determine a n : 

4 r T / 2 

a n — — J dt y(t) cosncot (17.11) 


17 . 2.1 

Example 1 : Sawtooth Function 


The sawtooth function (Fig. 17.1) is described mathematically as 


y(0 = 


Yj7 j for 0 < t < f 
f° r T < t < T 


(17.12) 


It is clearly periodic, nonharmonic, and discontinuous. Yet it is also an odd 
function, and so can be represented more simply by shifting the period over 
to the left: 


y(0 = 


t 


77 2 


_ 1 < t < 1 
2 — 1 — 2 


(17.13) 


While it is relatively easy to reproduce the general shape of this function with 
only a few terms of the Fourier series, many components are needed to repro- 
duce the discontinuities at the sharp corners. Because the function is odd, the 
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t frequency 

Fig. 17.1 Left: A sawtooth function in time. Right: The Fourier spectrum of frequencies in 
natural units contained in this sawtooth function. 


Fourier series is a sine series, and (17.8) determines the values 

, 2 r+ T / 2 , f to r+ n / w , tot 

b n = — / at sin ntot———— = — at sin ntot — 

T J-T/2 (T/2) n J-n/w Tl 

= — (-1)' !+1 (17.14) 

nn 

2 

=> y(t) — — [sin ref — j sinltot + ^ sin3o;f — • ■ • ] (17.15) 

Note that the terms in this series alternate in sign, which means that successive 
frequency components are out of phase with each other, yet that they all add 
together to give a straight line for — T/2 < t < T/2, with finite discontinuities 
as the interval repeats. 

17.2.2 

Example 2: Half-Wave Function 

The half-wave function is 


y(0 = 


sin oh for 0 < t < T/2 
0 for T/2 < t < T 


(17.16) 
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It is periodic, nonharmonic (the upper half of a sine wave), continuous, but 
with discontinuous derivatives. Because it lacks the sharp "corners" of the 
sawtooth, it is easier to reproduce with a finite Fourier series. Equations (17.8) 
determine 


fin 


, f 1 . , n even or 0, 
0, n odd. 


bn 


\r LI — 1 , 

0, n ^ 1, 


3/(0 


l 


1 2 

sm cot i — cos 2 cot — 

n 3n 


15tz 


cosAcot + 


(17.17) 


17.3 

Summation of Fourier Series(Exercise) 

1. Sawtooth function: Sum the Fourier series for the sawtooth function up 
to order n = 2,4, 10, 20, and plot the results over two periods. 

(a) Check that in each case the series gives the mean value of the func- 
tion at the points of discontinuity. 

(b) Check that in each case the series overshoots by about 9% the value 
of the function on either side of the discontinuity (the Gibbs phe- 
nomenon). 

2. Half-wave function: Sum the Fourier series for the half-wave function up 
to order n = 2,4, 10, and plot the results over two periods. (The series 
converges quite well, doesn't it?) 

17.4 

Fourier Transforms (Theory) 

Although a Fourier series is the right tool for approximating or analyzing pe- 
riodic functions, the Fourier transform or integral is the right tool for nonperi- 
odic functions. We transform the series formalism to the integral formalism by 
imagining a system described by a continuum of "fundamental" frequencies. 
We therefore deal with wave packets containing continuous rather than discrete 
frequencies. 2 While the difference between series and transform methods may 
appear clear mathematically, if we transform a function known only over a fi- 

2 We follow convention and consider time t these can be reversed or other variables 

as the function's variable and frequency to such as position x and wave vector k may 

as the transform's variable. Nonetheless, also be used. 
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nite length of times, or approximate the Fourier integral as a finite sum, then 
the Fourier transform and the Fourier series become equivalent. 

As an analogy to (17.7), we now imagine our function or signal y(t) ex- 
pressed in terms of a continuous series of harmonics 

r+oo Jcot 

y(t) = dcvY(co) -= (17.18) 

where for compactness we use a complex exponential function. 3 Flere the 
expansion amplitude Y(ot) is analogous to ( a n ,b n ) and is called the Fourier 
transform of y(t). 

A plot of the squared modulus |Y(o;)| 2 versus tv is called the pozver spec- 
trum. Actually, (17.18) is more properly called the inverse transform because it 
converts Y (a;) to y(t). The Fourier transform converts y(t) to Y (cv): 

/ -(-CO p — KOt 

m dtj=y(t ) (17.19) 


You will note in (17.18) and (17.19) that only the relative sign in the exponen- 
tial matters. In addition, you should note that we have chosen a symmetric 
1 / \/27r normalization factor, which is common in quantum mechanics [30] 
but differs from that used in engineering. 

If y(t) represents the response of some system as a function of time, Y (tv) 
is a spectral function that measures the amount of frequency co making up this 
response. While usually we think of measuring y(t) in the laboratory and nu- 
merically transforming it to obtain Y (tv), some experiments may well measure 
Y(lo) directly [in which case a transform is needed to obtain y(f )]. Clearly, the 
mathematics is symmetric even if the real world is not. 

If the Fourier transform and its inverse are consistent with each other, we 
should be able to substitute (17.18) into (17.19) and obtain an identity: 

+00 p—iwt O+00 piw't 

dt*— dtv'^=Y(tv') 

-00 2.TI J—oo V Z7T 

+ 00 f r +0O pi((o' — (o)t 

dev' < / dt — 

-co I J — oo 2/r 

For this to be an identity the term in braces must be the Dirac delta function: 





(17.20) 

3 Recall the principle of linear superposition and that exp(ia’f) = 
cos cut + i sin cot . This means that the real part of y gives the cosine 
series and the imaginary part the sine series. 


/ +oo 

dt e^ = 2nS(cv' - to) 

-00 
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While the delta function is one of the most common and useful functions in 
theoretical physics, it is not well behaved in a mathematical sense and is terri- 
bly misbehaved in a computational sense. While it is possible to create numer- 
ical approximations to 8{to' — co), they may well be borderline pathological. 
It is probably better for you to do the delta function part of an integration 
analytically and leave the nonsingular leftovers to the computer. 


17.5 

Discrete Fourier Transform Algorithm (DFT) 

If y(t) or Y(ot) is known analytically, the integral (17.18) or (17.19) can be 
evaluated analytically or numerically using the integration techniques studied 
earlier (particularly Gaussian quadrature). Likewise, if a table of N values 
for y{t) is known, interpolations within the table can be used to evaluate the 
integral. 

Here we will consider a technique for directly Fourier transforming func- 
tions that are known only for a finite number N of times f (for instance, as 
sampled in an experiment). This discrete Fourier transform (DFT) is an "ap- 
proximate" procedure because the integrals are evaluated numerically. 4 By 
sampling a nonperiodic function at N times, we can determine N values of the 
Fourier transform of this function [N independent y(t) values can produce N 
independent Y(co) values]. We can then use those values of the transform to 
approximate the original function at any value of time. In this way the DFT 
can also be thought of as a technique for interpolating and extrapolating data. 

Assume that the function y(t) we wish to transform is measured or sampled 
at a discrete number TV + 1 of times (N time intervals) 

Vk = y(t k ) * = 0,1,2. N (17.21) 

Assume that these times are evenly spaced with a time step h: 

t k = kh h = At (17.22) 

In other words, we measure the signal y(t) once every h seconds during a total 
time interval of T and with a sampling rate s, with the two inversely related: 

def N 1 

T = Nh s — — — — (17.23) 

T h 

Regardless of the true periodicity of the function being sampled, when we 
choose a total time T over which to sample the function, the mathematics pro- 
duces a y(t), which is periodic with period T. To make this self-consistent and 

4 More discussion can be found in the book [32] devoted to just this 
topic. 
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ensure that there are only N independent function values used in the trans- 
form, we require the first and the last y values to be the same: 

y( f + T ) = y (0 =>• yo = yN (17.24) 

If we are analyzing a truly periodic function, then the first N points should 
all be within one period to guarantee their independence. Unless we make 
further assumptions, these N independent input data can determine no 
more than N independent output Fourier components Y (ay). 

The time interval T (which should be the period for periodic functions) is 
the largest time over which we consider variation of y(f). Consequently, it 
determines the lowest frequency oq = 2n/T contained in our Fourier repre- 
sentation of y(t) (unless you want to be picky and argue that there may also 
be an co — 0 or "DC" component). 

While we will be able to compute N independent values Y(co n ) for n — 1, N, 
the values for the frequencies co n are determined by the number of samples 
taken and the total sampling time T. To make the connection with Fourier 
series, we choose the frequencies as 

271 

cvn — ncoi — n—— n — 0,l,...,N (17.25) 

Nil 

Flere the n — 0 value corresponds to the zero frequency or DC component, 
coq = 0. We now see clearly that by limiting the time interval over which we 
sample the input function, we are making an approximation that limits the 
maximum frequency of the Fourier components we can compute. 

Note that (17.25) indicates that the larger we make the time T = Nil over 
which we sample the function, the smaller will be the frequency steps. Ac- 
cordingly, if you want a smooth frequency spectrum, you need small steps in 
frequency, and, such being the case, large T. While the best approach would 
be to measure the input signal for longer times, in practise a measured signal 
y(t) is often "padded" with zeros for f > T in order to produce a smoother 
spectrum. Effectively, this is building into the analysis the experimentalist's 
belief that the signal does not repeat. 

The discrete Fourier transform results from (1) evaluating the integral in 
(17.19), not from — oo to +oo, but rather from the times 0 to T over which the 
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signal is measured, and from (2) using the trapezoid rule for the integration 5 

Um.) = f 


-)-oo p icv n t 

dt—j= t 
/ -oo \J1n " 


N 

E 

k=l 


p icvntfc 


rT p —i(O n t 

'» = L dl 

(17.26) 

N p—'lniknlN 

hY y k 

h y/m 

(17.27) 


To keep the final notation more symmetric, the step size h is factored from the 
transform Y and a discrete value Y n is defined by 


j r i N p —'lniknlN 

V” = S y(< *> = 


(17.28) 


With this same care in accounting, and do; — > In / Nh, we invert the Y n 's: 


y(0 = / + “< 


Jwt 


N 


dco 


2 n e ,aJnt . 




(17.29) 


Once we know the N values of the transform, (17.29), which leaves off the DC 
component, is useful for evaluating y(f) for any value of the time f. 

There is nothing illegal about evaluating the DFT expressions for Y„ and 
for arbitrarily large values of n and k, yet there is also nothing to be gained. 
Because the trigonometric functions are periodic, we just get the old answer 
back: 


y(tk+N ) = y{h t) Y(c o h +n) — Y(c o n ) (17.30) 

Another way of stating this is to observe that none of the equations change 
if we replace co n t by co„t + 2nn. There are still just N independent output 
numbers for N independent inputs. 

While periodicity is expected for Fourier series, it is somewhat surprising 
for Fourier integrals, which have been touted as the right tool for nonperiodic 
functions. The periodicity arises from approximating the integral as a sum 
over a finite number of periodic functions. Clearly, if we input values of the 
signal for longer lengths of time, then the inherent period becomes longer, and 
if the repeat period is very long, it may be of little consequence for times short 
compared to the period. 

If y(t) is actually periodic with period Nh, then the integration formulas 
converge very rapidly and the DFT is an excellent way of obtaining Fourier 

5 The alert reader may be wondering what points. Actually, they are there, but because 

has happened to the h/2 with which the we have set yo = l/N, two h/2's have been 

trapezoid rule weights the initial and final added to produce one h. 
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series. If the input function is not periodic, then the DFT can be a bad ap- 
proximation near the endpoints of the time interval (after which the function 
will repeat), or for the (low) frequencies corresponding to the entire function 
repeating. 

The discrete Fourier transform and its inverse can be written in a concise 
and insightful way, and can be evaluated efficiently, by introducing a complex 
variable Z for the exponential, and then raising Z to various powers: 


Y„ 


1 

\Z2n 


N 

E Z "V 


jt=i 


n = 0,1,...,N 


Vk 


V2n 

N 


N 

E Z""*Y„ 


n = 1 


Z = e~ 2ni/N 


(17.31) 


(17.32) 


where Z nk = [(Z) n ]*\ Now the computer needs to compute only powers of 
Z. We give our DFT code in Listing 17.1 (which uses approximately half of its 
length on plotting). 

If your preference is to avoid complex numbers, we can rewrite (17.31) in 
terms of separate real and imaginary parts by applying Euler's theorem: 

Z = e~ w => Z ±nk = e^ inke = cos nk6 =f i sin nk6 (17.33) 

def 

where 9 = In/ N. In terms of the explicit real and imaginary parts: 

1 N 

Y„ — E [ ( cos (nk9) Rei/j- + sin (nkO) Im y k 

v 27T jfe=l 

-ft ( cos (nkO) Imt/j- — sin {nkO) Rey^) ] / (17.34) 

y/t = E [ ( cos (nkO) ReY„ — sin (nk6) ImY„ 

n = 1 

-ft ( cos (nkd) ImY„ + sin (nkQ) ReY„ ) ] . (17.35) 


Equation (17.34) is interesting in that it shows that a real function produces 
a real Fourier transform only if all the sin nk8 terms cancel out. This is to be 
expected if y(f) is an even function of t and if we perform an exact transform 
with integration from — oo to +oo. Yet because we have no signal for t < 0, and 
because we only approximate the transform integral, even real functions may 
end up with DFTs. However, the imaginary components should get smaller 
as we increase the number of integration (sampling) points. 
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Listing 17.1 : dft . java computes the discrete Fourier transform for the signal given in the 
method f (signal [ ] ) . You will have to add output and plotting to see the results. (The In- 
structor’s version also does an inverse transform and plots the results with PtPlot.) 

//DFT. java: Discrete Fourier Transform 
import java . io . * ; 
public class DFT { 

static final int N = 1000, Np = N; // Global constants 

static double [] signal = new double[N + 1]; 

static double twopi = 2.*Math.PI, sq2pi = 1 ./Math . sqrt ( twopi ) ; 
static double h = twopi/N; 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) { 

double dftreal[] = new double[Np]; 
double dftimag[] = new double [Np]; 

f ( signal ) ; 

f ourier ( df treal , dftimag); 


public static void f ourier ( double dftreal[], double dftimag[]){ 

double real, imag; // Calc & plot Y( ’w) 

int n, k; 

for ( n = 0; n < Np; n++ ) { // Loop on frequency 

real = imag = 0. ; // Clear variables 

// Major loop 

for ( k = 0; k < N; k++ ) { 

real += signal [k] * Math, cos ( twopi*k*n/N ); 
imag += signal [k] * Math, sin ( twopi*k*n/N ); 

} 

dftreal[n] = real*sq2pi; 
dftimag[n] = — imag*sq2pi; 


public static void f(double [] signal) { // Signal function 

int i ; 

double step = twopi/N, x = 0.; 
for ( i=0; i <= N; i++ ){ 

signal[i] = 5. + 10*Math. sin (x + 2.) ; 
x += step ; 


The actual computation time for a discrete Fourier transform can be reduced 
even further by use of the fast Fourier transform (FFT) algorithm. An examina- 
tion of (17.31) shows that the DFT is evaluated as a matrix multiplication of a 
vector of length N of Z values times a vector of length N of y value. The time 
for this DFT scales like N 2 . With the FFT algorithm, the time would scale like 
N log 2 N. While this may not seem like much at first, for N = 10 2 ~ 3 , the dif- 
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sin (2nt) sin (jtt/2) 



Fig. 17.2 A plot of the functions sin(7rf/2) and sin(27rf). If the sampling rate is not high 
enough, these signals would appear indistinguishable. If both were present in a signal that 
was not sampled at a high enough rate, the deduced low-frequency component would be con- 
taminated by the higher frequency component. 


ference of a factor 10 3 5 is the difference between a minute and a week. This 
is the reason FFT is often used for the online analysis of data. 


17.6 

Aliasing and Antialiasing (Assessment)® 

A consequence of sampling a signal for only a finite number of times, as done 
with a DFT, is that this may lead to a poor deduction of the high-frequency 
components present in the signal. Clearly, obtaining good information about 
very high frequencies requires sampling the signal with very small time steps. 
While a poor deduction of the high-frequency components may be tolerable 
if all we care about are the low-frequency ones, those high-frequency compo- 
nents remain present in the signal and may contaminate the low-frequency 
components that we deduce. This effect is called aliasing, and is the cause of 
the Moire pattern distortion in digital images. 

As an example, consider Fig. 17.2 showing the two functions sin (jt) and 
sin(27rf) for 0 < f < 8, with their points of overlap emphasized. If we were 
unfortunate enough to sample a signal containing these functions at the times 
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t — 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, then we would measure 0 and assume that there was no signal 
at all. However, if we were unfortunate enough to measure the signal at the 
filled dots in Fig. 17.2 where sin( jt) — sm(2nt), specifically, t — 0, 
then our Fourier analysis would completely miss the high-frequency compo- 
nent. In DFT jargon, we would say that the high frequency has been aliased 
by the low-frequency component. In other cases, some high-frequency values 
may be included in our sampling of the signal, but our sampling rate may 
not be high enough to include enough of them to resolve the high-frequency 
component properly. In this case, some high-frequency signals get included 
spuriously as part of the low-frequency spectrum, and this leads to spuri- 
ous low-frequency oscillations when the signal is synthesized from its Fourier 
components. 

More precisely, aliasing occurs when a signal containing frequency / is sam- 
pled at a rate of s = N /T measurements per unit time, with s < f / 2. In this 
case, the frequencies / and f — 2s yield the same DFT, and we would not be 
able to determine that there are two frequencies present. That being the case, 
to avoid aliasing we want no frequencies / > s/2 to be present in our input 
signal. This is known as the Nyquist criterion. 

In practice we could avoid the effects of aliasing by filtering out the high 
frequencies from our signal and then analyzing the remaining low-frequency 
part. (The low-frequency sine filter is often used for this.) Even though this ap- 
proach eliminates some information about the high frequencies, it avoids the 
contamination, and consequent distortion, of the low-frequency components. 
This often leads to an improved reproduction of the signal. 

If accurate values for the high frequencies are required, then we need to 
increase the sampling rate s by increasing the number N of samples taken 
within our fixed sampling time T = Nil. By keeping the sampling time con- 
stant and increasing the number of samples taken, we make the time step h 
smaller, and this picks up the higher frequencies. By increasing the number N 
of frequencies that you compute, you move the higher frequency components 
you are interested in closer to the middle of the spectrum and thus away from 
the error-prone ends. 

While we are talking about these kind of practical matters, it is worthwhile 
to point out again the effect of varying the total time T = Nil over which the 
signal is sampled, but not the sampling rate s = N/T = \ III. Because the 
discrete frequencies of the DFT, 

2tt 

co n — n<x>\ — n— (17.36) 

are measured in steps of W\, if we increase the total time T over which the 
signal is sampled, oq gets smaller, and the corresponding frequency spectrum 
looks smoother. However, to keep the time step the same, we would also need 
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to increase the number of samples, N. And as we said, this is often done, after 
the fact, by " padding " the end of the data set with zeros. 


17.7 

DFT for Fourier Series (Algorithm) 

For simplicity let us consider the Fourier cosine series: 
oo 2 r T 

y(t) = a n cos(ncut) aj < = — dt cos(kcut)y(t) (17.37) 

n = o 1 

def 

Flere T = In/ co is the actual period of the system (not necessarily the 

period of the simple harmonic motion occurring for small amplitude). We 
assume that the function y(t) is sampled for a discrete set of times 

y{ t = t k)=yk k — 0,1, . . . ,N (17.38) 

Because we are analyzing a periodic function, we will retain the conventions 
used in the DFT and require the function to repeat itself with period T = Nil, 
that is, we assume that the amplitude is the same at the first and last points: 

Vo — Vn (17.39) 


This means that there are only N independent values of y being used as input. 
For these N independent t// ( values, we can determine uniquely only N expan- 
sion coefficients a^. If we use the trapezoid rule to approximate the integration 
in (17.37), we determine the N independent Fourier components as 

2h N 2 N (2nnk\ 

«» - y E cos ( nwt k ) y(h) = TT Yj cos -ITT ) yk ' n = °’---’ N (17.40) 

1 k = 1 k = 1 \ JV / 

Because for N independent y(f) values we can determine only N Fourier com- 
ponents, our Fourier series for the function y(t) must be in terms of only these 
components: 


N 

y(t) ~ E>„cos(no;f) 

n — 0 



(17.41) 


In summary, we sample the function y(t ) at N times, t\, . . ., fjv- Because 
y(t) is periodic, if we sample within one period, we are ensured of indepen- 
dent input data. You see that all N values of y sampled contribute to each 
fl/f. Consequently, if we increase N in order to determine more coefficients, 
we must recompute all the a n values. In the model-independent approach 
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discussed in Section 17.10, the theory is reformulated so that additional sam- 
plings determine higher Fourier components without affecting lower ones. 


17.8 

Assessments 

• Simple Analytic Input 

The simple checks here are generally good to do before examining more com- 
plex problems. If your system has some Fourier analysis packages (such as the 
graphing package Ace/gr), you may want to compare your results with those 
from the packages. Once you understand how the packages work, it makes 
sense to use them. 

1 . Sample the even signal, 

y(t) — 3 cos(o >t) + 2 cos(3 cot) + cos(5o >t) 

Decompose this into its components and check that they are essentially 
real and in the ratio 3:2:1 (or 9:4:1 for the power spectrum). 

2. Experiment on the effect of picking different values of the step size li 
and, independently, of extending the measurement period T = Nil to 
larger values. 

3. Sample the odd signal, 

y(f) = sin(oh) + 2 sin(3o;f) + 3 sin(5o;f) 

Decompose this into its components and check that they are imaginary 
and in the ratio 1:2:3 (or 1:4:9 if a power spectrum is plotted). 

4. Sample the mixed-symmetry signal 

y(i) = 5 sin(o;f) + 2 cos(3 cot) + sin(5o;f) 

Decompose this into its components and see if there are three of them in 
the ratio 5:2:1 (or 25:4:1 if a power spectrum is plotted). Then check that 
your Y n values can be resumed to reproduce this input. 

5. In our discussion of aliasing, we examined Fig. 17.2, which shows the 
functions sin(-j^) and sin(27ix). Sample the function 

y(f) = sin( jx) +sin(27ix) 


with a sampling rate that leads to aliasing, as well as a higher sampling 
rate at which there is no aliasing. Compare the resulting DFTs in each 
case, and check if your simulations agree with the Nyquist criterion. 
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• Highly Nonlinear Oscillator 

Recall the numerical solution for oscillations of the spring with power p — 11, 
(Eq. (17.1)). Decompose the solution into a Fourier series and determine 
the number of higher harmonics that contribute at least 10%; for example, 
determine the n for which \b n /b\\ < 0.1. Specifically, check that summing 
your series reproduces your original solution. ( Warning : The co you use in 
your series must correspond to the actual frequency of the system, not just 
that in the small oscillation limit.) 

• Nonlinearly Perturbed Oscillator 

Recall the harmonic oscillator with a nonlinear perturbation (15.2): 

V(x) — jkx 2 (l — |jj) F(j) — —kx( 1 — ax) (17.42) 

For very small amplitudes of oscillation (x <C 1/a), the solution x(t) will 
essentially be only the first term of a Fourier series. 

1. We want to say that "we have approximately a 10% nonlinearity." Such 
being the case, fix your value of a so that a j max — 10%, where J max is 
the maximum amplitude of oscillation. For the rest of the problem, keep 
the value of a fixed. 

2. Decompose your numerical solution into a discrete Fourier spectrum. 

3. Plot a graph of the percentage importance of the first two, non-DC 
Fourier components as a function of the initial displacement for 0 < 
Jo < l/2a. You should find that higher harmonics are more impor- 
tant as the amplitude increases. Because there may be both even and 
odd components present, there may be both real and imaginary parts 
to Y„. Consequently, one way to answer this question is to calculate 
|Y„ + i|/|Y„|, where |Y„| = \J (ReY n ) 2 + (ImY,,) 2 . Alternatively, you can 
also look at successive terms in the power spectrum, although then the 
10% effect in amplitude becomes a 1% effect in power. 

4. As always, make sure to check by resuming the series for y(t ) and seeing 
if the input is reproduced. 

(Warning: The co you use in your series must correspond to the true frequency 
of the system, not just co in the small oscillation limit.) 


17.9 

DFT of Nonperiodic Functions (Exploration) 

Consider a simple model of a "localized" electron that moves through space 
and time. We assume that the electron is described by a wave packet tp( x) that 
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is a function of the spatial coordinate x. A good model for an electron initially 
localized around x — 5 is a Gaussian multiplying a plane wave: 


ip(x, t — 0) = exp 


1 /x — 5.0 

2 l <7o 



(17.43) 


This wave packet is not an eigenstate of the momentum operator 6 p — id/ dx, 
and in fact contains a spread of momenta. The problem is to evaluate the 
Fourier transform, 

r+oo Jpx 

f{p) = dx (17.44) 

as a way of determining the momenta spectrum in (17.43). 


17.10 

Model Independent Data Analysis (Exploration)© 

The scattering of electrons and x-rays from solids, atoms, molecules, and nu- 
clei provides a means of determining the charge density p(r) of the target. The 
experiments actually measure the form factor or structure function of the target, 7 
that is, the Fourier transform of the charge density: 

F(q) — [ d 3 re !q ' r p(r) = 47T [ r 2 dr^-^p(r) (17.45) 

J Jo qr 

Flere q is the momentum transferred during scattering and the ID integral ob- 
tains for spherically symmetric p(r). The problem is to determine p(r) from 
experimental measurements of F(q), that is, to invert the transform in (17.45) 
to obtain p as a function of r. The real problem is that a laboratory beam of 
particles has a finite momentum, which means that there is a finite limit to the 
largest q value q max at which F(q) can be measured, and that experiments must 
be finished in a finite period of time, which means that only a finite number 
of q values can be measured. The q < q max limitation leads to uncertainties 
in those parts of p(r) that oscillate with high frequencies. The discrete num- 
ber of measurements means that there are uncertainties in lower frequency 
components as well. 

6 We use natural units in which h = 1. 

7 While the form factor can be deduced directly from experiment 
only in first Born approximation, the method described here is more 
general. 
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The traditional solution to this problem has been to assume that some spe- 
cific functional form for the density p(r) containing a number of adjustable 
parameters, and then find a best fit to the data by varying the parameters. 

A shortcoming with this approach is that the values deduced for the density 
depend somewhat on the functional form assumed for p(r). 

A more general approach is called model-independent analysis. In it, p(r) is 
expanded in a complete set of functions 

CO 

P (r)=E Pn (r) (17.46) 

n = 1 

with, typically, one parameter in each p„(r). If the p n values form a complete 
set and if the sum actually goes out to n = oo, then this is an exact representa- 
tion of any p(r). In practice, the discrete and finite nature of the measurements 
limit the number of p n values that can be determined to a maximum number 
N, and so we have an approximate representation: 

N 

P (r) ~ Pn( r ) (17.47) 

n = 1 

To make a clear separation of how the deduced p n (r) values are affected by 
the measurements of F{q) for q > q max , we impose the constraint that the 
p n values determined for measurement with q < q max be orthogonal to those 
determined with q > q max . While the equations will appear similar to those 
in DFT, in DFT all N values of yj. are used to determine each Y„, while here 
we require each p n to be determined by only one measured F(q). It is then 
manifest that each new experimental measurement determines one additional 
expansion coefficient. 

Now for a specific example. The density p(r) within a specific atomic nu- 
cleus is known to vanish rapidly beyond some radius r ~ R and to be approx- 
imately constant for r ~ 0. We therefore model p(r) as the sine series: 

f Ln=i b n sin (q n r) for r < R 
rp(r) = ^ 

0 for r > R 


q n = — (17.48) 


where we are a simple formula in place of measured momentum transfer. This 
makes it clear that each additional measurement is made at a higher q value. 
The coefficients b n are determined from the inversion formula (17.8): 


n — 


f R 

/ sin (q„r)rp(r)dr = 
Jo 


qnF(qn ) 




2nR 


(17.49) 
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The corresponding expression for the form factor as determined by the mea- 
sured values F(q n ) is 


m 


2tzR y b i sin [(q - q n )R\ _ sin [(q + q n )R\ 1 

<\ h\ ”1 (q-qn)R (q + qn)R J 


(17.50) 


These relations show exactly how measurements at larger and larger mo- 
mentum transfers, q n values, determine the higher and higher Fourier com- 
ponents b n values, which, in turn, are related to higher and higher frequency 
ripples in the charge density (This is sometimes stated somewhat loosely as 
"large q are needed to measure small r.") Regardless of the model assumed 
for the density p, any experiment with a definite q max has a limit on the com- 
ponents of the density it can deduce. As higher and higher q measurements 
are made, more components of p are determined. 


17.11 

Assessment 


1. As a simple exercise, verify the sensitive relation between each measure- 
ment at q n and the Fourier component b n by evaluating the term in braces 
in (17.50) for n — 10 and plotting it as a function of qR. You should find a 
peaking that indicates the region of sensitivity, that is, the region to which 
a single experimental measurement is most sensitive. 


2. Now try a computer experiment that simulates a model-independent data 
analysis. Assume at first that you are mother nature and so you know that 
the actual charge distribution p(r) and form factor for some nucleus are 


p(r) = p( 0) 


1 + «.(r /a) 2 


e -(r/a ) 2 


(17.51) 


m 


«(qa) 2 
2(2 + 3a) 


e -(qa) 2 / 4 


(17.52) 


Use this analytic expression for F(q) to determine the values of the experi- 
mental F(q m ) as needed. In a real-world situation you would measure data 
and then fit them to determine the Fourier coefficients b m . 


(a) Consider the nucleus 16 0 which has a = |. We will measure distances 
in fermis, fm = 1(U 13 cm and momentum transfers q in inverse fermis. 
In these units, mother nature knows that a ~ 1.66, and you as an out- 
sider would have to try values of R ~ 5 and R ~ 6 as the radius beyond 
which the nuclear density vanishes. 

(b) Generate from (17.52) a table of F(q n ) values for both values of R and 
for q values starting at zero and increasing to the point where F(q) « 
10 -11 . Plot up both (they should fall on the same curve). 
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(c) Use (17.48) to calculate and plot the contribution to p(r) coming from 
progressively larger and larger values of q n . 

(d) For 10 terms, examine how the sum for p(r) differs for the two R values 
used. This is a good measure of the model dependence in this "model 
independent" analysis. 

(e) Again, for the sum of 10 terms, examine how the Fourier series for p(r) 
differs from the actual functional form (17.51). 

(f) Examine the series expansion for F(q) and p(r) and note any unphysical 
oscillations. 

(g) Do a computer experiment in which you assume that a different form 
for the large q behavior of F(q) [e.g., l/^ 4 ,exp(— b^)], and then see how 
this affects the deduced p(r). You should find that the small r ripples 
are most sensitive to the assumed large q behavior. 
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18 

Unusual Dynamics of Nonlinear Systems 


Nonlinear dynamics is one of the glorious successes of computational science. It has 
been explored by mathematicians, scientists and engineers, and usually with comput- 
ers as an essential tool. (Even theologists have found motivation from the mathemat- 
ical fact that simple systems can have very complicated behaviors.) The computed 
solutions have led to the discovery of new phenomena such as solitons, chaos, and 
fractals, and even our brief treatment of the subject will permit you to uncover un- 
usual properties on your own. In addition, because biological systems often have 
complex interactions, and may not be in thermodynamic equilibrium states, models of 
them are often nonlinear, ivith properties similar to other complex systems. 

In this chapter, we develop the logistics map as a model for how bug populations 
achieve dynamic equilibrium. It is an example of a very simple, but nonlinear, 
equation producing surprising complex behavior. In Chap. 19 we explore chaos 
for two continuous systems, the driven realistic pendulum [33, 34] and coupled 
predator-prey populations. 

Problem: The population of insects and the patterns of weather do not ap- 
pear to follow any simple laws. 1 At times they appear stable, at other times 
they vary periodically, and at other times they appear chaotic, only to settle 
down to something simple again. Your problem is to deduce if a simple and 
discrete law can produce such complicated behavior. 


18.1 

The Logistic Map (Model) 

Imagine a bunch of insects reproducing, generation after generation. We start 
with Nq bugs, then in the next generation we have to live with N\ of them, 
and after i generations there are N; bugs to bug us. We want to define a model 
for how N n varies with the discrete generation number n. For guidance, we 
look to the radioactive decay simulation in Chap. 11 where the discrete decay 
law, AN / At — —AN, led to exponential-like decay. Likewise, if we reverse 

1 Excepting Oregon, where storms spend their weekends. 
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of sign of A we should get exponential-like growth, which is a good place to 
start our modeling. We assume that the bug breeding rate is proportional to 
the number of bugs: 


A Nj 

~KF 


— A N{ 


(18.1) 


We improve the model by incorporating the fact that bugs do live on love 
alone, they must also eat. But bugs, being not farmers, must compete for the 
available food supply, and this might limit their number to a maximum N* 
(called the carrying capacity). Consequently, we modify the exponential growth 
model (18.1) by introducing a growth rate A' that decreases as the population 
Nj approaches N* : 


A' = A (N* - Nj) => — i = A'(N* - Nj)Nj (18.2) 


We expect that when Nj is small compared to TV*, the population will grow 
exponentially, but as TV, approaches N*, the growth rate will decrease, eventu- 
ally becoming negative if Nj exceeds N* . 

Equation (18.2) is one form of the logistic map. It is usually written as a 
relation between the number of bugs in future and present generations: 


Nj + \ = Nj + A' Af(N* — Nj)Nj 


(18.3) 


= Nj (1 + A' AfN*) 1 


A' At 

1 + A 7 AfN* 


Nj 


(18.4) 


The map looks simple when expressed in terms of natural variables: 


Xj+i = nxj(i-Xj) 


(18.5) 


p d = 1 + A' AfN* 


def A'Af Nj 

x i = N i - TT 

y N* 


(18.6) 


where y is a dimensionless growth parameter and x, is a dimensionless popu- 
lation variable. Observe that the growth rate y equals 1 when the breeding rate 
A’ — 0, and is otherwise expected to be larger than 1. If the number of bugs 
born per generation A’ At is large, then y k, A 7 AfN* and Xj « N,/N*. That 
is, Xj is essentially the fraction of the maximum population N* . Consequently, 
we consider x values in the range 0 < Xj < 1, where x = 0 corresponds to 
no bugs, and x — 1 to the maximum population. Note that there is clearly a 
linear and quadratic dependence of the RHS of (18.5) on Xj. In general, a map 
uses a function f(x) to map one number in a sequence to another. 


Xj + 1 = f{Xj) 


(18.7) 
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For the logistic map, f(x) — ux( '\ — x ), with the quadratic dependence of / on 
x makes this a nonlinear map, while the dependence on only the one variable 
Xj makes it a one-dimensional map. 


18.2 

Properties of Nonlinear Maps (Theory) 

Rather than do some fancy mathematical analysis to determine properties of 
the logistic map [35], we prefer to have you study it directly on the computer 
by plotting x, versus generation number i. Some typical behaviors are shown 
in Fig. 18.1. In A we see equilibration into a single population; in B we see 
oscillation between two population levels; in C we see oscillating among four 
levels, and in D we see a chaotic system. The initial population Xq is known as 
the seed, and as long as it is not equal to zero, its exact value generally has little 
effect on the population dynamics (similar to what we found when generating 
pseudo-random numbers). In contrast, the dynamics are unusually sensitive 
to the value of the growth parameter ji. For those values of ft at which the dy- 
namics are complex, there may be extreme sensitivity to the initial condition, 
Xq, as well as on the exact value of ft. 


18 . 2.1 

Fixed Points 


An important property of the map (18.5) is the possibility of the sequence 
Xi reaching a fixed point at which x, remains or fluctuates about. We denote 
such fixed points as x*. At a one-cycle fixed point, there is no change in the 
population from generation i to generation i + 1, and so it must satisfy 

Xi + 1 = Xi — x* (18.8) 


Using the logistic map (18.5) to relate x, + l to x,, yields the algebraic equation 


/;x*(l - x*) = x* 


x* = 0 or x* 


n 


(18.9) 


The nonzero fixed point x* = (y — 1) /ft corresponds to a stable population 
with a balance between birth and death that is reached regardless of the ini- 
tial population (Fig. 18. 1A). In contrast, the x* = 0 point is unstable and the 
population remains static only as long as no bugs exist; if even a few bugs are 
introduced, exponential growth occurs. 

Further analysis based on the rate of change of x tells us that the stability of 
a population is determined by the magnitude of the derivative of the mapping 
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Fig. 18.1 The insect population x n versus generation number n for various growth rates. (A) 

H = 2.8, a period-one cycle. If the fixed point is x n = 0, the system becomes extinct. (B) 

/( = 3.3, a period-two cycle. (C) /( = 3.5, a period-fourcycle. (D) // = 3.8, a chaotic regime. (If 
/( < 1, the population goes extinct. 


function f(xf at the fixed point [35]: 
< 1 (stable) 


df 

dx 


For the one-cycle of the logistic map (18.5), we have 


d£ 

dx 


— }i - 2 px* — 


}i stable at x* = 0 if /( < 1 
2 — }i stable at x* = if ji < 3 


18 . 2.2 

Period Doubling, Attractors 


(18.10) 


(18.11) 


Equation (18.11) tells us that while the equation for fixed points (18.9) may 
be satisfied for all values of ji, the populations will not be stable if u > 3. 
For ji > 3, the system's long-term population bifurcates into two populations 
(a two-cycle), an effect known as period doubling (Fig. 18. IB). Because the sys- 
tem now acts as if it were attracted to two populations, these populations are 
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called attractors or cycle points. We can easily predict the x values for these two- 
cycle attractors by requiring that generation i + 2 have the same population as 
generation i: 

Xi = x i+2 = px i+1 {l -x i+ i) (18.12) 


7* X * 


1 + p± y 7 // 2 - 2p - 3 

2 ^ 


(18.13) 


We see that as long as }t > 3, the square root produces a real number and thus 
physical solutions exist (complex or negative x* values are unphysical). 

We leave it for your computer explorations to discover how the system con- 
tinues to double periods as for p continues to increase. In all cases the pattern 
is the same: one of the populations bifurcates into two. 


18.3 

Explicit Mapping Implementation 

Program up the logistic map to produce a sequence of population values x L 
as a function of the generation number i. These are called map orbits. The 
assessment consists of confirmation of Feigenbaum's observations [36] of the 
different behavior patterns shown in Fig. 18.1. These occur for growth param- 
eter p = (0.4, 2.4, 3.2, 3.6, 3.8304) and seed population Xq = 0.75. Identify the 
following on your graphs of x, versus i: 

1. Transients: Irregular behaviors before reaching a steady state. These 

transients differ for different seeds. 

2. Asymptotes: In some cases the steady state is reached after only 20 

generations, while for larger p values, hundreds of generations may be 
needed. These steady-state populations are independent of the seed. 

3. Extinction: If the growth rate is too low, p < 1, the population dies off. 

4. Stable states: The stable, single-population states attained for p < 3 

should agree with the prediction (18.9). 

5. Multiple cycles: Examine the map orbits (Xj versus i) for a growth pa- 
rameter p increasing continuously through 3. Observe how the system 
continues to double periods as p increases. To illustrate, in Fig. 18. 1C 
with p = 3.5, we notice a steady state in which the population alternates 
among four attractors (a four-cycle). 

6. Intermittency: Observe simulations for 3.8264 < p < 3.8304. Here 
the system should appear stable for a finite number of generations, then 
jump all around, only to become stable again. 
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7. Chaos: We define clmos as the deterministic behavior of a system dis- 

playing no discernible regularity This may seem contradictory; if a sys- 
tem is deterministic, it must have step-to-step correlations (which, when 
added up, means long-range correlations); but if it is chaotic, the com- 
plexity of the behavior may hide the simplicity within. In an opera- 
tional sense, a chaotic system is one with an extremely high sensitivity 
to parameters or initial conditions. This sensitivity to even minuscule 
changes is so high that it is impossible to predict the long-range behav- 
ior unless the parameters are known to infinite precision (a physical im- 
possibility). 

The system's behavior in the chaotic region is critically dependent on 
the exact value of ji and Xq. Systems may start out with nearly identical 
values for ji and Xq, but end up quite different. In some cases the com- 
plicated behaviors of nonlinear systems will be chaotic, but unless you 
have a bug in your program, they will not be random . 2 

(a) Compare the long-term behaviors of starting with the two essen- 
tially identical seeds, xq — 0.75, and x' 0 — 0.75(1 + e), where 
e~2x 10 -14 . 

(b) Repeat the simulation with Xq = 0.75, and two essentially identical 
survival parameters, // = 4.0, and \i' = 4.0(1 — £). Both simulations 
should start off the same, but eventually diverge. 


18.4 

Bifurcation Diagram (Assessment) 

Computing and watching the population change with generation number 
gives a good idea of the basic dynamics, at least until they get too complicated 
to discern patterns. In particular, as the number of bifurcations keeps increas- 
ing and the system becomes chaotic, it is hard for our minds to see a simple 
underlying structure within the complicated behavior. One way to visualize 
what is going on is to concentrate on the attractors, that is, those populations 
that appear to attract the solutions and to which the solutions continuously 
return. A plot of these attractors (long-term iterates) of the logistic map as a 
function of the growth parameter }i is an elegant way to summarize the results 
of extensive computer simulations. 

A bifurcation diagram for the logistics map is given in Fig. 18.2, while one 
for a different map is given in Fig. 18.3. For each value of }i, hundreds of 
iterations are made to make sure that all transients essentially die out, and 

2 You may recall from Chap. 11 that a random sequence of events 

does not even have step-by-step correlations. 
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then the values are written to a file for hundreds of iterations after 

that. If the system falls into an n cycle for this U value, then there should 
predominantly be n different values written to the file. Next, the value of the 
initial populations Jq is changed slightly, and the entire procedure repeated to 
ensure that no fixed points are missed. When done, your program will have 
stepped through all values of growth parameter ji, and for each value of /; will 
have stepped through all values of initial population Xq . 

18 . 4.1 

Bifurcation Diagram Implementation 

The last part of this problem is to reproduce Fig. 18.2 at various levels of de- 
tail. 3 While the best way to make a visualization of this sort would be with 
visualization software that permits you to vary the intensity of each individ- 
ual point on the screen, we simply plot individual points and have the density 
in each region determined by the number of points plotted there. When think- 
ing about plotting many individual points to draw a figure, it is important to 
keep in mind that your screen resolution is ~100 dots per inch and your laser 
printer resolution may be 300 dots per inch. This means that if you plotted 

3 You can listen to a sonification of this diagram on the CD. 



Fig. 18.2 The bifurcation plot, attractor populations versus growth rate, for the logistic map. 
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Fig. 18.3 A bifurcation plot for the tent map, x, + i = f<(l - 2 |x ; - 1/2|). 

a point at each pixel, you would be plotting ~3000 x 3000 ~ 10 million ele- 
ments. Beware, this can require some time and may choke a printer. In any 
case, printing at finer resolution is a waste of time. 

18.4.2 

Visualization Algorithm: Binning 

1. Break up the range 1 < // < 4 into 1,000 steps and loop through them. 
These are the "bins" into which we will place the x* values. 

2. In order not to miss any structures in your bifurcation diagram, loop 
through a range of initial xq values as well. 

3. Wait at least 200 generations for the transients to die out, and then print 
out the next several hundred values of (//, x*) to a file. 

4. Print out your x* values to no more than three or four decimal places. 
You will not be able to resolve more places than this on your plot, and 
this restriction will keep your output files smaller by permitting you to 
remove duplicates. It is hard to control the number of decimal places 
in output with Java's standard print commands (although printf does 
permit control). A simple approach is to multiply the x, values by 1000 
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and then throw away the part to the right of the decimal point. Because 
0 < x n < 1, this means that 0 < 100 * x n < 1000, and you can throw 
away the decimal part by casting the resulting numbers as integers: 

lx [i] = (int) (1000*x[i] ) // Convert to 0 < ints < 1000 

You may then divide by 1000 if you want floating point numbers. 

5. You also need to remove duplicate values of (x, ft) from your file (they 
just take up space and plot on top of each other). You can do that in 
Unix/Linus with the sort -u command. 

6. Plot up your file of x* versus ft. Use small symbols for the points and do 
not connect them. 

7. Enlarge sections of your plot and notice that a similar bifurcation dia- 
gram tends to be contained within each magnified portion (this is called 
self-similarity). 

8. Look over the series of bifurcations occurring at 

fi k ~ 3, 3.449, 3.544, 3.5644, 3.5688, 3.569692, 3.56989, .... (18.14) 

The end of this series is a region of chaotic behavior. 

9. Inspect the way this and other sequences begin and then end in chaos. 

The changes sometimes occur quickly and so you may have to make 
plots over a very small range of ft values to see the structures. 

10. Close examination of Fig. 18.2 shows regions where, with a slight in- 
crease in ft, a very large number of populations suddenly change to very 
few populations. Whereas these may appear to be artifacts of the video 
display, this is a real effect and these regions are called windows. Check 
that at ft = 3.828427, chaos turns into a three-cycle population. 

18.5 

Random Numbers via Logistic Map (Exploration) 

There are claims that the logistic map in the chaotic region (ft > 4) 

X ; + 1 — 4x ; (l — Xi) (18.15) 

can be used to generate random numbers [37], Although successive x/s are 
correlated, if the population for every ~ 6th generation is examined, the corre- 
lations die out and effectively random numbers result. To make the sequence 
more uniform, a trigonometric transformation is used: 

l 

xji = — cos _1 (l — 2 X{) 


( 18 . 16 ) 
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Use the random-number tests discussed in Chap. 11 to test this claim. 


18.6 

Feigenbaum Constants (Exploration) 


Feigenbaum discovered that the sequence of jiy values (18.14) at which bifur- 
cations occur follow a regular pattern [36]. Specifically, it converges geometri- 
cally when expressed in terms of the distance between bifurcations S: 


Yk -* 



S = lim 


Yk ~ Yk - 1 
Yk+i ~ Yk 


(18.17) 


Use your sequence of jty values to determine the constants in (18.17) and com- 
pare to those found by Feigenbaum: 


ftoo - 3.56995 c ~ 2.637 <5 ~ 4.6692 


(18.18) 


Amazingly, the value of the Feigenbaum constant S is universal for all second- 
order maps. 


18.7 

Other Maps (Exploration) 

Bifurcations and chaos are characteristic properties of nonlinear systems. Yet 
systems can be nonlinear in a number of ways. Table 18.1 lists four maps that 
generate x, sequences containing bifurcations. The tent map (Fig. 18.3) derives 
its nonlinear dependence from the absolute value operator, while the logistics 
map is a subclass of the ecology map. Explore the properties of these other 
maps, and note the similarities and differences. 


Tab. 18.1 Several nonlinear maps to explore. 


Name 

fix) 

Name 

fix) 

Logistic 

jix( 1 — x) 

Tent 

F0- ~ 2 \ x — 1/2|) 

Ecology 

xekF-x) 

Quartic 

;<[l-(2*-l) 4 ] 
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19 

Differential Chaos in Phase Space 


In Chap. 18 on bugs, ive discovered that a simple nonlinear difference equation yields 
solutions that may be simple, complicated, or chaotic. In this chapter, we continue our 
study of nonlinear behavior, this time for two systems described by differential equa- 
tions, the driven realistic pendulum, and coupled predator-prey populations. Because 
chaotic behavior may resemble noise, it is important to be confident that the unusual 
behaviors arise from physics and not numerics. Before we explore the solutions, we 
provide some theoretical background in the use of phase-space plots for revealing the 
beauty and simplicity underlying complicated behaviors. Our emphasis there is on 
using phase space as an example of the usefulness of an abstract space displaying 
the simplicity that often underlies complexity. Our study is based on the description 
in [35], on the analytic discussion of the parametric oscillator [31 ], and on a similar 
study of the vibrating pivot pendulum [17]. 


f 



Fig. 19.1 A pendulum of length / driven through air 
by an external, sinusoidal torque. The strength of the 
torque is given by / and that of air resistance by a. 


19.1 

Problem: A Pendulum Becomes Chaotic (Differential Chaos) 

Your problem is to describe the motion of this pendulum, first with the driv- 
ing torque is turned off, but the initial velocity is large enough to send the 
pendulum over the top, and then when the driving torque is turned on. In 
Fig. 19.1, we see a pendulum of length l, driven by an external, sinusoidal 
torque f through air with a coefficient of drag ol. Because there is no restriction 
that the angular displacement 6 be small, we call this a realistic pendulum. 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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Alternative Problem: For those of you who have already studied the realistic 
pendulum, study instead the double pendulum without any small-angle ap- 
proximation (Fig. 19.2 and animation DoublePend.mpg on the CD). A double 
pendulum has a second pendulum connected to the first, and because each 
pendulum acts as a driving force to the other, we need not include a, exter- 
nal driving torque to produce a chaotic system (there are enough degrees of 
freedom without it). 


19.2 

Equation of Chaotic Pendulum 


The theory of the chaotic pendulum is just that of a pendulum with friction and 
a driving torque (Fig. 19.1), but with no small-angle approximation. New- 
ton's laws of rotational motion tell us that the sum of the gravitational torque 
— mgl sin 9, the frictional torque — j 80, and the external torque Tq cos cot equals 
the moment of inertia of the pendulum times its angular acceleration: 


,d 2 e 


dd 


I— j — —mgl sin 9 — fi— + To cos cot 

d 2 e 2 ■ n d9 , 

= —cogsind — a— +f coscot 


(19.1) 

(19.2) 


where in (19.2) we obtain the traditional form with coq — mgl / 1, ol — / 1, and 
/ = To /I [35]. Equation (19.2) is a second-order, time-dependent, nonlinear 
differential equation. The nonlinearity arises from the sin 9, as opposed to 
the 9 , dependence of the gravitational torque. The parameter coq is the natural 
frequency of the system arising from the restoring torque, a is a measure of the 
strength of friction, and / is a measure of the strength of the driving torque. 
In the standard ODE form, dy/dt = y (Chap. 15), we have two simultaneous 
first-order equations: 


dy (°) 


= y (1) 


dy (l) 


= — cugsini/ 0 ) — oaj ^ + f coscot 


dt 


dt 


(19.3) 
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where y(°) = 0(f) andy^ = dO(t)/dt 

19.2.1 

Oscillations of a Free Pendulum 

If we ignore friction and external torques, (19.2) takes the simple form 

j2/3 

^2 = -^0 sin 0 (19.4) 

If displacements are small, we can approximate sin 0 by 0 and obtain the linear 
equation of simple harmonic motion with frequency tOq\ 

cp0 

-jp — Wq0 =>■ 9(t) = 9 0 sin(cv 0 t + (p) (19-5) 

In Chap. 15, we have studied how nonlinearities produce anharmonic oscil- 
lations, and, indeed, (19.4) is another good candidate for such studies. As 
before, we expect solutions of (19.4) for the free realistic pendulum to be peri- 
odic, but with a frequency to that equals to o = In/Tq, only for small oscilla- 
tions. Furthermore, because the restoring torque mgl sin 0 ~ mgl(6 — 0 3 /3), is 
less than the mglO assumed in a harmonic oscillator, realistic pendulum swing 
slower (longer periods) as their angular displacements are made larger. 



Fig. 1 9.3 Phase-space trajectories for a plane pendulum including “over the top” or rotating 
solutions. (Although not shown completely, the trajectories are symmetric with respect to verti- 
cal and horizontal reflections through the origin.) 
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19 . 2.2 

Pendulum’s “Solution” as Elliptic Integrals 


The analytic solution to the realistic, free pendulum is a text book problem [23, 
26,31]; except it is hardly a solution, and it is hardly analytic. The "solution" is 
based on energy being a constant (integral) of the motion. For simplicity, we 
start the pendulum off at rest from its maximum displacement 9 m . Because 
the initial energy is all potential, we know that the total energy of the system 
is its initial potential energy (Fig. 19.1), 

E — PE( 0) = mgl — mglcos6 m = 2mglsm 2 (6 m /2) (19-6) 


Yet since E — KE + PE is a constant, we can write for any value of 0 
2 mgl sin 2 ^ = jf( d9/dt) 2 + 2 mgl sin 2 % 


d9 

dt 


- 2cv 0 


T = 7b 
4 47 t Jo 


f 


sin 2 — sin 2 j 


d9 


1/2 


dt 

d9 


Tq/tt 


sin 2 ^ — sin 2 | 


1/2 


To 


sin 2 ^ — sin 2 j 


“| 1/2 47rsin0> 


-F(%,f) (19.7) 


=► T~ To 


■ SUV 


2 


j — 2_ sin 4 Qm. 

-I- 64 sin 2 


(19.8) 


where we have assumed that it takes T/4 for the pendulum to travel from 
9 — 0 to 9 m . The integral in (19.7) is an elliptic integral of the first kind. If you 
think of an elliptic integral as a generalization of a trigonometric function, then 
this is a closed-form solution; otherwise it's an integral needing computation. 
The series expansion (19.8) is obtained by expanding the denominator and 
integrating term by term. It tells us, for example, that an amplitude of 80° 
leads to a 10% slowdown of the pendulum. In contrast, we will determine the 
period empirically by solving for 9(t) and counting times between one 0 = 0 
to the next. 


19 . 2.3 

Implementation and Test: Free Pendulum 

As a preliminary to the solution of the full equation (19.2), modify your rk4 
program to solve (19.4) for the free oscillations of a realistic pendulum. 

1. Start your pendulum off at 9 — 0 with 0(0) 0. Gradually increase 0(0) 

to increase the importance of nonlinearlities. 

2. Test your program for the linear case (sin 0 — > 0), verify that 
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Fig. 1 9.4 A potential-energy plot for a nonharmonic oscillator (top) and a phase-space plot 
(lower) for the same nonharmonic oscillator. Note that the ellipse-like figures are neither el- 
lipses nor symmetric with respect to the v axis. The different orbits correspond to different 
energies, as indicated by the limits within the potentials. 


(a) your solution is harmonic with frequency u>o — 2 tz/Tq, and 

(b) the frequency of oscillation is independent of the amplitude. 

3. Devise an algorithm to determine the period T of the oscillation by 
counting the time it takes for four successive passes of the amplitude 
through 6 = 0. (You need four passes because a general oscillation may 
not be symmetric about the origin.) Test your algorithm for simple har- 
monic motion where you know To- 

4. For the realistic pendulum, observe the change in period as a function of 
increasing initial energy or displacement. Plot your observations along 
with (19.8). 

5. Verify that as the initial KE approaches 2 mgl, the motion remains oscil- 
latory, but not harmonic. 

6. At E = 2 mgl (the sepamtrix), the motion changes from oscillatory to ro- 
tational ("over the top" or "running"). See how close you can get to 
the separatrix and try to verify that at precisely this energy it takes an 
infinite time for a single oscillation. 
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19.3 

Visualization: Phase-Space Orbits 

The conventional solution to an equation of motion is the position x{t) and the 
velocity v(t) as functions of time. Often, behaviors that appear complicated 
as functions of time, appear simpler when viewed in an abstract space called 
phase space, where the ordinate is the velocity v( t) and the abscissa is the po- 
sition x(t) (Figs. 19.5 and 19.4). As we see from the figures, when viewed in 
phase space, solutions of the equations of motion form geometric objects that 
are easy to recognize. 



Fig. 19.5 A phase-space plot of velocity versus position for a harmonic oscillator. Because 
the ellipses close, the system must be periodic. The different orbits correspond to different 
energies, as indicated by the limits within the potentials. 

The position and velocity of a free harmonic oscillator are given by the 
trigonometric functions: 

dx 

x(t) — Asin(ah) v(t) = — = coAcos(cvt) (19.9) 

When substituted into the total energy, we obtain two important results: 

£ = KE + PE = (\m) v 2 + ( \co 2 vi 2 ) x 2 (19.10) 

_ cv m A cos 2 ^ w ^ _|_ lai 2 m 2 A 2 sm 2 (wt) = jmcv 2 A 2 (19.11) 

The first equation, being that of an ellipse, proves that the harmonic oscilla- 
tor follows closed elliptical orbits in phase space, with the size of the ellipse 
increasing with the system's energy. The second equation proves that the to- 
tal energy is a constant of the motion. Different initial conditions having the 




Fig. 19.6 Phase-space trajectories for a particle in a repulsive potential. Notice the absence 
of trajectories in the regions forbidden by energy conservation. 


same energy start at different places on the same ellipse, but transverse the 
same orbits. 

In Figs. 19.3-19.8, we show some typical phase-space structures. Study these 
figures and their captions, and note the following: 

• For anharmonic oscillations, the orbits will still be ellipse like, but with 
angular corners that become more distinct with increasing nonlinearity. 



Fig. 19.7 A phase-space orbit for an oscillator with friction. The system eventually comes to 
rest at the origin. 
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Fig. 19.8 Two phase-space trajectories corresponding to solutions of the van der Pol equa- 
tion. One trajectory approaches the limit cycle (the dark curve) from the inside, while the other 
approaches it from the outside. 


• Closed trajectories describe periodic oscillations (the same (x,v) occur 
again and again), with clockwise motion. 

• Open orbits correspond to nonperiodic or "running" motion (a pendu- 
lum rotating like a propeller). 

• Regions of space where the potential is repulsive, lead to open trajecto- 
ries in phase space (Fig. 19.8). 

• As seen in Fig. 19.3, the separatrix corresponds to the trajectory in phase 
space that separates open and closed orbits. Motion on the separatrix is 
indeterminant as the pendulum may balance at the maxima of V (0). 

• Friction may cause the energy to decrease with time and the phase-space 
orbit to spiral into a fixed point (Fig. 19.6). 

• For certain parameters, a closed limit cycle (Fig. 19.8) occurs in which the 
energy pumped in by the external torque exactly balances that lost by 
friction. 

• Because solutions for different initial conditions are unique, different 
orbits do not cross. Nonetheless, open orbits do come together at the 
points of unstable equilibrium ( hyperbolic points in Figs. 19.8 and 19.3), 
where an indeterminacy exists. 
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19 . 3.1 

Chaos in Phase Space 

It is easy to solve the nonlinear ODE (19.3) on the computer. It is not so easy, 
however, to understand the solutions because they are so rich ( alias for com- 
plex and highly sensitive to initial conditions). The solutions are easier to un- 
derstand in phase space, and particularly if you learn to recognize some char- 
acteristic structures there. Actually, there are a number of "tools" that can be 
used to decide if a system is chaotic, in contrast to just complex. Phase-space 
structures is one of them, and determination the Lyupanov coefficient [3], is 
another. What is important is being able to deduce the simplicity that lies 
within the complicated behavior. 

What is surprising is that even though the ellipse-like figures we have been 
discussing were deduced for free systems with no friction and no driving 
torque, similar structures continue to exist for driven systems with friction. 

The trajectories may not remain on a single structure for all times, but they 
are attracted to them. In contrast to periodic motion, which corresponds to 
closed figures in phase space, random motion appears as a diffuse cloud fill- 
ing an entire energetically accessible region. Complex, or chaotic motion falls 
someplace in between (Fig. 19.9). If viewed for long times and many initial 
conditions, chaotic flows through phase space, while resembling the familiar 
geometric figures, may contain dark or diffuse bands in places rather than sin- 
gle lines. The continuity of trajectories within bands means that there is a con- 
tinuum of solutions possible, and that the system flows continuously among 
the different trajectories forming the band. The transitions among solutions 
is what causes the coordinate space solutions to appear chaotic, and is what 
makes them hypersentive to initial conditions (the slightest change in which 
causes the system to flow to nearby trajectories). 

So even though the motion may be chaotic, the definite shapes of the phase- 
space structures means that there is a well-defined and simple underlying or- 
der within chaos. Pick out the following phase-space structures in your simu- 
lations: 

Limit cycles. When the chaotic pendulum is driven by a not-too-large driving 
torque, it is possible to pick the magnitude for this torque such that after the 
initial transients die off, the average energy put into the system during one 
period exactly balances the average energy dissipated by friction during that 
period (Fig. 19.8): 

(/cos cut) = = ^a^(0)coso;f^ => / = «^(0) (19.12) 

This leads to limit cycles, which appear as closed ellipse-like figures, even in 
the presence of friction and driving torque. Yet the solution may be unstable 
and make sporadic jumps between limit cycles. 
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Predictable attractors. Well-defined, fairly simple periodic behaviors that are 
not particularly sensitive to initial conditions. These are orbits, such as fixed 
points and limit cycles, into which the system settles. If your location in phase 
space is near a predictable attractor, ensuing times will bring you to it. 

Strange attractors: Well-defined, yet complicated, semiperiodic behaviors 

that appear to be uncorrelated to the motion at an earlier time. They are dis- 
tinguished from predicable attractors by being fractal (Chap. 20), chaotic, and 
highly sensitive to initial conditions [22], Even after millions of oscillations, 
the motion remains attracted to them. 

Chaotic paths: Regions of phase space that appear as filled-in bands rather 
than lines. Continuity within the bands implies complicated behaviors, yet 
still with simple underlying structure. 

Mode locking: When the magnitude / of the driving torque is larger than 
that for a limit cycle, (19.12), the driving torque overpowers the natural oscil- 
lations, and the steady-state motion is at the frequency of the driver. This is 
mode locking. While mode locking can occur for linear or nonlinear systems, 
for nonlinear systems the driving torque may lock onto the system by excit- 
ing its overtones, leading to a rational relation between driving frequency and 
natural frequency: 

— — — n.m— integers (19.13) 

co 0 m 

Butterfly effects: One of the classic quips about the hypersensitivity of 

chaotic systems to initial conditions is that the weather pattern in North Amer- 
ica is hard to predict well because it is sensitive to the flapping of butter- 
fly wings in South America. Although this appears to be counter intuitive 
because we know that systems with essentially identical initial conditions 
should behave the same, eventually the systems diverge. 

19 . 3.2 

Assessment in Phase Space 

The challenge with simulations of the chaotic pendulum (19.3) is that the 4D 
parameter space ( coo,cc,f,co ) is immense. For normal behavior, sweeping 
through co should show resonances and beating; sweeping through cc should 
show underdamping, critical damping, and overdamping; sweeping through 
f should show mode locking (for the right values of a>). All these behaviors 
can be found in the solution of your differential equation, yet because they get 
mixed together, your solution may exhibit quite complex behavior. 

In this assessment yon should try to reproduce the behaviors shozvn in the phase- 
space diagrams of Fig. 19.9. Beware, because the system is chaotic, your results may 
be very sensitive to the exact values of the initial conditions, or to the precision of 
your integration routine. We suggest that you experiment; start with the parameter 





t 



25 30 35 

x(t) 


Fig. 19.9 Position and phase-space plots for the chaotic pendulum with wo = 1, a = 0.2, 
/ = 0.52, and w = 0.666. The angular position is x(t) and the angular velocity is v(t). The 
chaotic regions are the dark bands in the bottom figure. 


values we used to produce our plots, and then observe the effects of making very 
small changes in parameter until yon obtain different modes of behavior. Absence of 
agreement with our exact values does not imply that anything is "wrong.” 

1. Take your solution to the realistic pendulum (sin 9), and include friction, 
making a an input parameter. Run for a variety of initial conditions, in- 
cluding over-the-top ones; you should see spirals like those in Figs. 19.7 
and 19.8. 
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2. Next, verify that with no friction, but with a very small driving torque, 
you obtain a perturbed ellipse. 

3. Set driving torque's frequency to be close to the natural frequency coq 
of the pendulum, and produce beats. Note that you may need to adjust 
the magnitude and phase of the driving torque to avoid an "impedance 
mismatch" between the pendulum and driver. 

4. Finally, include friction and a variable-frequency driving torque. Scan co 
to produce a nonlinear resonance (which looks like beating). 

5. Explore chaos: Start off with the initial conditions we used in Fig. 19.9, 

(x 0 ,v 0 ) = (-0.0885,0.8) (-0.0883,0.8) (-0.0888,0.8) 

To save time and storage, you may want to use a larger time step for 
plotting than that used to solve the differential equations. 

6. Indicate which parts of the plots correspond to transients. 

7. Ensure that you have found 

(a) a period-three limit cycle where the pendulum jumps between 
three major orbits in phase space; 

(b) a running solution where the pendulum keeps going over the top; 

(c) chaotic motion in which some paths in phase space appear as 
bands. 

8. Look for the "butterfly effect." Start two pendulums off with identical 
positions, but velocities that differ by one part in a thousand. Notice 
how the initial motion is essentially identical, but how at some later time 
the motions diverge. 

19.4 

Assessment: Fourier Analysis of Chaos 

We have seen that a realistic pendulum feels a restoring torque, T g cx sin 9 ~ 
6 — 0 3 / 3! + (P/5! + • • • , that contains nonlinear terms which lead to nonhar- 
monic behavior. In addition, when a realistic pendulum is driven by an exter- 
nal sinusoidal torque, the pendulum may mode lock with the driver and so 
oscillate at a frequency that is rationally related to the driver's. Consequently, 
the behavior of the realistic pendulum is expected to be a combination of var- 
ious periodic behaviors, with discrete jumps between different modes. 

In this assessment you should determine the Fourier components present in 
the pendulum's complicated and chaotic behaviors. You should show that a 
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three-cycle structure, for example, contains three major Fourier components, 
while a five-cycle has five. You should also notice that when the pendulum 
goes over the top, its spectrum contains a steady-state ("dc") component. 



Fig. 19.10 Bifurcation diagram for the damped pendulum with a vibrating pivot. The ordinate 
is \dO/dt\, the absolute value of the instantaneous angular velocity at the beginning of the 
period of the driver, and the abscissa is the magnitude of the driving force d. Note that the 
heavy line results from overlapping of points, not from connecting the points. 


1. Dust off your program which analyzes a y(t) into Fourier components. 
Alternatively, you may use a Fourier analysis tool contained in your 
graphics program or system library (e.g., Grace and OpenDX). 

2. Apply your analyzer to the solution of the chaotic pendulum for the 
cases where there are one-, three-, and five-cycle structures in phase 
space. Deduce the major frequencies contained in these structures. 

3. Try to deduce a relation between the Fourier components, the natural 
frequency too, and the driving frequency to. 

4. A classic signal of chaos is a broadband, although not necessarily flat, 
Fourier spectrum. Examine your system for parameters that give chaotic 
behavior and verify this statement. 
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19.5 

Exploration: Bifurcations in Chaotic Pendulum 

We have already stated that a chaotic system contains a finite number of dom- 
inant frequencies that occur sequentially, in contrast to linear systems where 
they occur simultaneously. Consequently, if we sample the instantaneous an- 
gular velocity 8 — d8/ dt of a chaotic system at various instances of time, we 
should get different values each time, but with the major Fourier components 
occurring more often than others. 1 These are the frequencies to which the 
system is attracted. Yet if we change some parameter of the system, then we 
expect the dominant components to change, with some new ones entering, 
and some old ones departing. That being the case, if we make a scatter plot 
of the frequencies sampled for all times at one particular value of the driving 
force, and then change the magnitude of the driving force slightly and sam- 
ple frequencies again, the resulting plot should show distinctive patterns of 
frequencies. That a bifurcation diagram is obtained by making such a plot, 
and that it is similar to the bifurcation diagram for bug populations studied in 
Unit I, is one of the mysteries of life. 

In the scatter plot in Fig. 19.10, we sampled 6 for the motion of a chaotic 
pendulum with a vibrating pivot point (in contrast to our usual vibrating ex- 
ternal torque). This pendulum is similar to our chaotic one (19.2), but with the 
driving force depending on sin 8: 

+ f cos cvt^j sin 8 (19.14) 

Essentially, the acceleration of the pivot is equivalent to a sinusoidal variation 
of g or cVq. Analytic [31, Sections 25-30] and numeric [17,38] studies of this 
system exist. 

We leave it to you to produce a bifurcation diagram from your chaotic 
pendulum with the same technique. We obtained the bifurcation diagram 
(Fig. 19.10) by following these steps (a modification of those in [38]): 

1. Use the initial conditions: 0(0) = 1 and 0(0) = 1. 

2. Set a: = 0.1, o^o = 1, co = 2, and let / vary through the range in Fig. 19.10. 

3. For each value of /, wait 150 periods of the driver before sampling to 
permit transients to die off. Sample the instantaneous angular velocity 8 
for 150 times whenever the driving force passes through 0 = 0. 

4. Plot the 150 values of |0| versus /. 

5. Repeat the procedure for each new value of /. 

1 We refer to this angular velocity as 6 since we have already used co 

for the frequency of the driver and ruo for the natural frequency. 
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19.6 

Exploration: Another Type of Phase-Space Plot 


Imagine that you have measured the displacement of some system as a func- 
tion of time. Your measurements appear to indicate characteristic nonlinear 
behaviors, and you would like to check this by making a phase-space plot, 
but without going to the trouble of measuring the conjugate momenta to plot 
versus displacement. Amazingly enough, one may also plot x(t + r) versus 
x(t) as a function of time to obtain a phase-space plot [39]. Here T is a lag time 
that should be chosen as some fraction of a characteristic time for the system 
under study While this may not seem like a valid way to make a phase-space 
plot, recall the forward-difference approximation for the derivative. 


v(t) 


dx(t) 

dt 


x(t + t) — x(t) 

T 


(19.15) 


We see that plotting x(t + r) vs. x(f) is equivalent to plotting v(t) vs. x(t). 


Exercise: Create a phase-space plot from the output of your chaotic pendu- 
lum by plotting 6(t + r) versus 9 (t) for a large range of f values. Explore how 
the graphs change for different values of the lag time r. Compare your results 
to the conventional phase-space plots you obtained previously. 


19.7 

Further Explorations 

1. The nonlinear behavior in once-common objects such as vacuum tubes 
and metronomes are described by the van der Pool equation,: 

^- + }t(x 2 - xl)^ + cv^x = 0 (19.16) 

The behavior predicted for these systems is self-limiting because the 
equation contains a limit cycle that is also a predictable attractor. You 
can think of (19.16) as describing an oscillator with x-dependent damp- 
ing (the ft term). If x > Xq, friction slows the system down; if x < Xq, 
friction speeds the system up. A resulting phase-space orbit is similar to 
that shown in Fig. 19.8. The heavy curve is the limit cycle. Orbits internal 
to the limit cycle spiral out until they reach the limit cycle; orbit external 
to it spiral in. 

2. Duffing oscillator: Another damped and driven nonlinear oscillator is 
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While similar to the chaotic pendulum, it is easier to find multiple at- 
tractors with this oscillator [40]. 

3. Lorenz attractor: In 1962 Lorenz [24] was looking for a simple model 
for weather prediction, and simplified the heat-transport equations to 

^ = 10 (y-x) ^ = -xz + 28 x-y ^ = xy - §z (19.18) 

The solution of these simple nonlinear equations gave the complicated 
behavior that has led to the modern interest in chaos (after considerable 
doubt regarding the reliability of the numerical solutions). 

4. A 3D computer fly: Plot, in 3D space, the equations 

x = sin ay — z cos bx y = z sin c x — cos dy z = esinx (19.19) 


Here the parameter e controls the degree of apparent randomness. 

5. Henon-Heiles potential: The potential and Hamiltonian 

V(x,y) = ^x 2 + ^y 2 +x 2 y- ^t/ 3 H = \p 2 x + \p 2 + V{x,y) (19.20) 

are used to describe three astronomical objects interacting. They bind 
the objects near the origin, but release them if they move far out. The 
equations of motion for this problem follow from the Hamiltonian equa- 
tions: 


dp x 

dt 


—x — 2xy 


dpy 

dt 


= -y-x 2 + y 2 



dy 


(a) Numerically solve for the position [x(f),y(f)] for a particle in the 
Henon-Heiles potential. 

(b) Plot [x(t),y(t)] for a number of initial conditions. Check that the 
initial condition £ < 1/6 leads to a bounded orbit. 

(c) Produce a Poincare section in the (y, p v ) plane by plotting (y, py) 
each time an orbit passes through x — 0. 
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20 

Fractals 


It is common in nature to notice objects, called fractals, that do not have well-defined 
geometric shapes, but nevertheless appear regular and pleasing to the eye. These ob- 
jects have dimensions that are fractions, and occur in plants, sea shells, polymers, 
thin films, colloids, and aerosols. We zvill not study the scientific theories that lead to 
fractal geometry, but rather zvill look at how some simple models and rules produce 
fractals. To the extent that these models generate structures that look like those in 
nature, it is reasonable to assume that the natural processes must befollozving simi- 
lar rides arising from the basic physics or biology that creates the objects. As a case 
in point, if zve look at the bifurcation plot of the logistics map, Fig. 18.2, zve see a 
self-similarity of structure that is characteristic of fractals; in this case zve knozv the 
structure arises from the equation x n+ \ — px„( 1 — x n ) used for the map. Detailed 
applications of fractals can be found in many literature sources [34,41-43]. 


20.1 

Fractional Dimension (Math) 

Benoit Mandelbrot, who first studied the fractional-dimension figures with 
the supercomputers at IBM Research, gave them the nam e fractal [44]. Some 
geometric objects, such as the Koch curves, are exact fractals with the same 
dimension for all their parts. Other objects, such as bifurcation curves, are 
statistical fractals in which elements of randomness occur and the dimension 
can be defined only locally or on the average. 

Consider an abstract "object" such as the density of charge within an atom. 
There are an infinite number of ways to measure the "size" of this object, for 
example; each moment of the distribution provides a measure of the size, and 
there are an infinite number of moments. Likewise, when we deal with com- 
plicated objects that have fractional dimensions, there are different definitions 
of dimension, and each may give a somewhat different dimension. In addi- 
tion, the fractal dimension is often defined by using a measuring box whose 
size approaches zero. In realistic applications there may be numerical or con- 
ceptual difficulties in approaching such a limit, and for this reason a precise 
value of the fractional dimension may not be possible. 

Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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Our first definition of fractional dimension df (or Haiisdorf-Besicovitcli di- 
mension) is based on our knowledge that a line has dimension 1; a triangle, 
dimension 2, and a cube, dimension 3. It seems perfectly reasonable to ask 
if there is some mathematical formula, which agrees with our experience for 
regular objects, yet can also be used for determining fractional dimensions. 

For simplicity, let us consider objects that have the same length L on each 
side, as do equilateral triangles and squares, and which have uniform density 
We postulate that the dimension of an object is determined by the dependence 
of its total mass upon its length: 

M(L) cx L d f (20.1) 


where the power d y is the fractal dimension. As you may verify, this rule works 
with the ID, 2D, and 3D regular figures of our experience, so it is a reasonable 
hypothesis. When we apply (20.1) to fractal objects, we end up with fractional 
values for df. Actually, we will find it easier to determine the fractal dimen- 
sion not from an object's mass, which is extensive (depends on size), but rather 
from its density, which is intensive. The density is defined as mass/length for 
a linear object, as mass/area for a planar object, and mass/volume for a solid 
object. That being the case, for a planar object we hypothesize that 


P 


M(L ) 
Area 


L d f 

U 


L d f~ 2 


( 20 . 2 ) 


20.2 

The Sierpiriski Gasket (Problem 1) 

To generate our first fractal (Fig. 20.1), we play a game in which we pick points 
and place dots on them. Flere are the rules (which you should try out now): 

1. Draw an equilateral triangle with vertices and coordinates: 

vertex 1 : (fli,lq) vertex 2: (a 2 / ^ 2 ) vertex 3: (a 3/ b 3 ) 

2. Place a dot at an arbitrary point P = (xq, i/q) within this triangle. 

3. Find the next point by selecting randomly the integer 1, 2, or 3: 

(a) If 1, place a dot halfway between P and vertex 1. 

(b) If 2, place a dot halfway between P and vertex 2. 

(c) If 3, place a dot halfway between P and vertex 3. 

4. Repeat the process, using the last dot as the new P. 
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Fig. 20.1 A Sierpinski gasket containing 1 5,000 points constructed as a statistical fractal. 
Each filled part of this figure is self-similar. 


Mathematically, the coordinates of successive points are given by the formula 

(x k+1 ,y k+1 ) = ^ Xk ' y ^ + ( Cln ' b "') n = integer (1 + 3 r ; ) (20.3) 

where r, is a random number between 0 and 1, and where the Integer func- 
tion outputs the closest integer smaller than, or equal to, the argument. After 
15,000 points, you should obtain a collection of dots like Fig. 20.1. 

20 . 2.1 

Sierpinsky Implementation 

Write a program to produce a Sierpihski gasket. Determine empirically the 
fractal dimension of your figure. Assume that each dot has mass 1 and that 
p — CL a . (You can have the computer do the counting by defining an array 
box of all 0 values and then change a 0 to a 1 when a dot is placed there.) 

20 . 2.2 

Assessing Fractal Dimension 

The topology of Fig. 20.1 was first analyzed by the Polish mathematician Sier- 
pihski. Observe that there is the same structure in a small region as there is in 
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ABC 


Fig. 20.2 A Sierpinsky gasket constructed by successively connecting the midpoints of the 
sides of each equilateral triangle. A, B, and C show the first three steps in the process. 


the entire figure. In other words, if the figure had infinite resolution, any part 
of the figure could be scaled up in size and will be similar to the whole. This 
property is called self-similarity. 

We construct a regular form of the Sierpinsky gasket by removing an in- 
verted equilateral triangle from the center of all filled equilateral triangles to 
create the next figure (Fig. 20.2). We then repeat the process ad infinitum, scal- 
ing up the triangles so each one has side r — 1 after each step. To see what 
is unusual about this type of object, we look at how its density (mass/ area) 
changes with size, and then apply (20.2) to determine its fractal dimension. 
Assume that each triangle has mass m, and assign unit density to the single 
triangle: 

= = =* P0 (Fig- 20 .2 A). 

Next, for the equilateral triangle with side L — 2, the density 

p{L = 2 r) cx = 34wz r 2 = ^p 0 (Fig. 20.2B). 

We see that the extra white space in Fig. 20. 2B leads to a density that is | that 
of the previous stage. For the structure in Fig. 20.2C, we obtain 

P( L = 4r > “ 2W fl = 04)2 rn = gy ^ (F)g 20 2p 

We see that as we continue the construction process, the density of each new 
structure is | that of the previous one. This is unusual. Yet in (20.2) we have 
derived that 

p cx CL d f~ 2 (20.4) 

Equation (20.2) implies that a plot of the logarithm of the density p versus the 
logarithm of the length L for successive structures, yields a straight line of 
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slope: 


d f - 2 = 


A log p 
A log L 


As applied to our problem: 


d Alogp(L) logl-log(3/4) 

- f A log L log 1 — log 2 


1.58496 


(20.5) 


( 20 . 6 ) 


As is evident in Fig. 20.2, as the gasket gets larger and larger (and con- 
sequently more massive), it contains more and more open space. So even 
though its mass approaches infinity as L — > oo, its density approaches zero! 
And since a two-dimensional figure like a solid triangle has a constant den- 
sity as its length increases, a 2D figure would have a slope equal to 0. Since 
the Sierpinski gasket has a slope df — 2 ~ —0.41504, it fills space to a lesser 
extend than a 2D object, but more than does a ID object; it is a fractal. 


20.3 

Beautiful Plants (Problem 2) 

It seems paradoxical that natural processes subject to chance can produce ob- 
jects of high regularity and symmetry. For example, it is hard to believe that 
something as beautiful and symmetric as a fern (Fig. 20.3) has random ele- 
ments in it. Nonetheless, there is a clue here in that much of the fern's beauty 
arises from the similarity of each part to the whole (self-similarity), with dif- 
ferent ferns similar, but not identical, to each other. These are characteristics 
of fractals. Your problem is to discover if a simple algorithm including some 
randomness can draw regular ferns. If the algorithm produces objects that 
resemble ferns, then presumably you have uncovered mathematics similar to 
that responsible for the shape of ferns. 

20.3.1 

Self-Affine Connection (Theory) 

In (20.3), which defines mathematically how a Sierpinski gasket is constructed, 
a scaling factor of \ is part of the relation of one point to the next. A more 
general transformation of a point P = (x, y) into another point P' — (x 1 , if ) 
via scaling is 

(x',y r ) = s(x,y) — (sx,sy) (scaling) (20.7) 

If the scale factor s > 0, an amplification occurs, whereas if s < 0, a reduction 
occurs. In our definition (20.3) of the Sierpinski gasket, we also added in a 
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Fig. 20.3 A fern after 30,000 iterations of the algorithm (20.10). If you enlarge this, you will 
see that each frond has similar structure. 


constant a n . This is a translation operation, which has the general form 

(x',y r ) — (x,y) + (a x ,a y ) (translation) (20.8) 

Another operation, not used in the Sierpinski gasket, is a rotation by angle 6: 

x’ ~ x cos 8 — y sin 6 y' — x sin 9 + y cos 9 (rotation) (20.9) 

The entire set of transformations, scalings, rotations, and translations, define 
an affine transformation ("affine" denotes a close relation between successive 
points). The transformation is still considered affine even if it is a more general 
linear transformation with the coefficients not all related to one 6 (in that case, 
we can have contractions and reflections). What is important is that the object 
created with these rules turn out to be self-similar; each step leads to new 
parts of the object that bear the same relation to the ancestor parts as did the 
ancestors to theirs. This is what makes the object look similar at all scales. 

20.3.2 

Barnsley’s Fern Implementation (fern.c) 

We obtain a Barnsley's Fern by extending the dots game to one in which new 
points are selected using an affine connection with some elements of chance 
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mixed in 


f (0.5, 0.2 7y„) 


with 2% probability 


(xAj)n + 1 


( — 0.139x n + 0.263 y n -j- 0.57 
0.246x n + 0.224 y n - 0.036) 

' (0.17x„ - 0.215y„ + 0.408 
0.222x„ + 0.176y„ + 0.0893) 

(0.781X;; ■ 0.034y„ -1- 0.1075 
— 0.032x„ 0.739y„ 4- 0.27) 


with 15% probability 

( 20 . 10 ) 

with 13% probability 
with 70% probability 


To select a transformation with probability V , we select a uniform random 
number r in the interval [0, 1] and perform the transformation if r is in a range 
proportional to V: 


2% 

r < 0.02 

15% 

0.02 <r < 0.17 

13% 

0.17 < r < 0.3 

70% 

0.3 < r < 1 


( 20 . 11 ) 


The rules (20.10) and (20.11) can be combined into one: 


( x , y ) n + 1 


'(0.5,0.27y„) r < 0.02 

( — 0.139x n -T 0.263y„ 4 0.57 
0.246x„ 4 0.224y„ - 0.036) 

( (0.17x„ — 0.215y„ 4 0.408 

0.222x„ 4 0.176y„ 4 0.0893) 

(0.781x ?i 4 0.034y„ 4 0.1075 
— 0.032x„ 4 0.739y„ 4 0.27) 0.3 < r < 1 


0.02 < r < 0.17 

( 20 . 12 ) 

0.17 < r < 0.3 


Although (20.10) makes the basic idea clearer, (20.12) is easier to program. 

The starting point in Barnsley's fern (Fig. 20.3) is (*i,yi) = (0.5, 0.0), and 
the points are generated by repeated iterations. An important property of 
this fern is that it is not completely self-similar, as you can see by noting how 
different are the stems and the fronds. Nevertheless, the stem can be viewed 
as a compressed copy of a frond, and the fractal obtained with (20.10) is still 
self-affine, yet with a dimension that varies in different parts of the figure. 
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Fig. 20.4 A fractal tree created with the simple algorithm (20.13). 


20.3.3 

Self-Affinity in Trees Implementation (tree.c) 

Now that you know how to grow ferns, look around and notice the regu- 
larity in trees (such as Fig. 20.4). Can it be that this also arises from a self- 
affine structure? Write a program, similar to the one for the fern, starting at 
(xi, y i) = (0.5, 0.0) and iterating the following self-affine transformation: 


(%n+ 1/ y n +l) 


(0.05x„, 0.6 y n ) 

(0.05j,„ — 0.5y„ + 1.0) 

(0.46x„ — 0.15y,„0.39x„ + 0.38y„ + 0.6) 
(0.47x„ — 0.15y„,0.17x„ + 0.42y„ + 1.1) 
(0.43 j„ + 0.28y,„ — 0.25x, ; + 0.45y„ + 1.0) 
_ (0.42x„ + 0.26y,„ — 0.35x, ; + 0.31y„ + 0.7) 


10% probability 
10% probability 
20% probability 
20% probability 
20% probability 
20% probability 
(20.13) 
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Length 

Fig. 20.5 A simulation of the ballistic deposition of 20,000 particles on a substrate of length 
200. The vertical height increases with the length of deposition time so that the top is the final 
surface. 

20.4 

Ballistic Deposition (Problem 3) 

There are a number of physical and manufacturing processes in which parti- 
cles are deposited on a surface and form a film. Because the particles are evap- 
orated from a hot filament, there is randomness in the emission process, yet 
the produced films turn out to have well-defined, regular structures. Again 
we suspect fractals. Your problem is to develop a model that simulates this 
growth process, and compare your produced structures to those observed. 

20.4.1 

Random Deposition Algorithm (film.c) 

The idea of simulating random depositions began with [45], who used tables 
of random numbers to simulate the sedimentation of moist spheres in hydro- 
carbons. We shall examine a method of simulation [46] which results in the 
deposition shown in Fig. 20.5. 

Consider particles falling onto and sticking to a horizontal line of length L 
composed of 200 deposition sites. All particles start from the same height, but 
to simulate their different velocities, we assume they start at random distances 
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Fig. 20.6 Examples of the use of box counting to determine fractal 
dimension. On the left the perimeter is being covered, while on the 
right the entire figure is being covered. 


from the left side of the line. The simulation consists of generating uniform 
random sites between 0 and L, and having the particle stick to the site on 
which it lands. Because a realistic situation may have columns of aggregates 
of different heights, the particle may be stopped before it makes it to the line, 
or may bounce around until it falls into a hole. We therefore assume that if 
the column height at which the particle lands is greater than that of both its 
neighbors, it will add to that height. If the particle lands in a hole, or if there is 
an adjacent hole, it will fill up the hole. We speed up the simulation by setting 
the height of the hole equal to the maximum of its neighbors: 


1. Choose a random site r. 

2. Let the array h r be the height of the column at site r. 

3. Make the decision: 


hr 


hr + 1 

max[// r _i,/i r+ i] 


if h r > h r _\ li r > h r+ \ 
if h r < h r - 1 h r < h r+ 1 


(20.14) 


The results of this type of simulation show several empty regions scattered 
throughout the line (Fig. 20.5). This is an indication of the statistical nature 
of the process while the film is growing. Simulations by Fereydoon repro- 
duced the experimental observation that the average height increases linearly 
with time, and produced fractal surfaces. (You will be asked to determine the 
fractal dimension of a similar surface as an exercise.) 
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20.5 

Length of British Coastline (Problem 4) 

In 1967 Mandelbrot [47] asked a classic question "How long is the Coast of 
Britain?" If Britain had the shape of Colorado or Wyoming, both of which 
have straight line boundaries, its perimeter would be a curve of dimension one 
with a finite length. However, coast lines are geographic not geometric curves, 
with each portion of the coast often statistically self-similar to the entire coast, 
yet at a reduced scale. In these latter cases, the perimeter is a fractal, and the 
length is either infinite or meaningless. Mandelbrot deduced the dimension 
of the west coast of Great Britain to be d f — 1.25. In your problem we ask you 
to determine the dimension of the perimeter one of our fractal simulations. 

20.5.1 

Coastline as Fractal (Model) 

The length of the coastline of an island is the perimeter of that island. While 
the concept of perimeter is clear for regular geometric figures, some thought is 
required to give the concept meaning for an object that may be infinitely self- 
similar. Let us assume that a map maker has a ruler of length r. If he walks 
along the coastline and counts the number of times N that he must place the 
ruler down in order to cover the coastline, he will obtain a value for the length 
L of the coast as Nr. Imagine now that the map maker keeps repeating his 
walk with sma ller and smaller rulers. If the coast were a geometric figure, or 
a rectifiable curve, at some point the length L would become essentially inde- 
pendent of r and it would approach a constant. Nonetheless, as discovered 
empirically by Richardson [48] for natural coast lines, such as that of South 
Africa and Britain, the perimeter appears to be the function of r 

L(r) = Mr 1 ~ d f (20.15) 

where M are d j are empirical constants. For a geometric figure, or for Col- 
orado, df = 1, and the length approaches a constant as r — > 0. Yet for a 
fractal with df > 1, the perimeter L — » oo as r — > 0. This means that as a 
consequence of self-similarity fractals may be of finite size, but have infinite 
perimeter. However, at some point there may be no more details to discern as 
r — > 0 (say at the quantum), and so the limit may not be meaningful. 
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Our sample simulation is Fractals/Film, java on the CD (FilmDim. java 

on the Instructor's CD). It contains the essential loop: 
— 

int spot = random . nextlnt (200) ; 
if (spot == 0) { 

if ( coast[spot] < coast [spot + 1] ) coast[spot] = coast [ spot + 1 ]; 
else coast [ spot ] ++; 

} 

else if (spot == coast . length — 1) { 

if (coast[spot] < coast [spot —1]) coast[spot] = coast [ spot — 1]; 
else coast [ spot ] ++; 

} 

else if ( coast [ spot ]< coast [ spot — 1] && coast [ spot ] <coast [ spot + 1] ) { 
if ( coast [ spot — 1] > coast [ spot + 1] ) coast[spot] = coast [ spot — 1]; 
else coast[spot] = coast [spot + 1]; 

} 

else coast [ spot] ++; 

V 

The results of this type of simulation show several empty regions scattered 
throughout the line (Fig. 20.5). This is an indication of the statistical nature 
of the process while the film is growing. Simulations by Fereydoon repro- 
duced the experimental observation that the average height increases linearly 
with time, and produced fractal surfaces. (You will be asked to determine the 
fractal dimension of a similar surface as an exercise.) 

20.5.2 

Box Counting Algorithm 

Consider a line of length L broken up into segments of length r (Fig. 20.6 left). 
The number of segments or "boxes" needed to cover the line is related to the 
size r of the box by 

N(r) = - oi - (20.16) 

r r 

A possible definition of fractional dimension is the power of r in this expres- 
sion as r — > 0. In our example, it tells us that the line has dimension df — 1. If 
we now ask how many little circles of radius r it takes to cover or fill a circle of 
area A (Fig. 20.6, right), we would find 

N(r) = lim^r => d f = 2 (20.17) 

r— >o nr 2 J 

as expected. Likewise, counting the number of little spheres or cubes that can 
be packed within a large sphere tells us that a sphere has dimension df — 3. 
In general, if it takes N "little" spheres or cubes of side r — > 0 to cover some 
object, then the fractal dimension df can be deduced as 

N(r) oc Q'j f a s d f (as r -> 0) d f = lim (20.18) 
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Fig. 20.7 Example of the use of box counting to determine the fractal dimension of the 
perimeter along a surface. Observe how the “coastline” is being covered by boxes of two differ- 
ent sizes (scales). 


Here s <x 1 /r is called the scale in geography, so r — > 0 corresponds to infinite 
scale. To illustrate, you may be familiar with the low scale on a map being 
10,000 m to the cm, while the high scale is 100 m to the cm. If we want the 
map to show small details (sizes), we want a map of higher scale. 

We will use box counting to determine the dimension of a perimeter, not of 
an entire figure. Once we have a value for d f we can determine a value for the 
length of the perimeter via (20.15). 

20.5.3 

Coastline Implementation 

Rather than ruin our eyes with a geographic map, we use a mathematical one. 
Specifically, with a little imagination you will see that the top portion of the 
graph in Fig. 20.5 looks like a natural coastline. Determine df by covering 
this figure, or one you have generated, with a semitransparent piece of graph 
paper. 1 , and counting the number of boxes containing any part of the coastline 
(Fig. 20.7) 

1. Print out your coastline graph with the same physical scale for the vertical 
and horizontal axes. 

1 Yes, we are suggesting a painfully analog technique based on the 
theory that trauma leaves a lasting impression. If you prefer, you 
can store your output as a matrix of 1 and 0 values and let the com- 
puter do the counting, but this will take more of your time! 
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2. The vertical height in our printout was 17 cm. This sets the scale of the 
graph as 1:17, or s = 17. 

3. The largest boxes on our graph paper were 1 cm x 1 cm. We found that the 
coastline passed through N — 24 of these large boxes (i.e., 24 large boxes 
covered the coastline at s = 17). 

4. The next smaller boxes on our graph paper were 0.5 cm x 0.5 cm. We found 
that 51 smaller boxes covered the coastline at a scale of s = 34. 

5. The smallest boxes on our graph paper were 1 mm x 1 mm. We found that 
406 smallest boxes covered the coastline at a scale of s = 170. 

6. Equation (20.18) tells us that as the box sizes get progressively smaller, we 
have 

log N ~ log A + df log s 

^ AlogN logN 2 — logNi \og(N 2 /N{) 
f ~ Alogs log s 2 log Si log(s 2 /si) 

Clearly, only the relative scales matter because the proportionality constants 
cancel out in the ratio. A plot of log N versus log s, should yield a straight 
line (the third point verifies that it is a line). In our example we found a slope 
d f = 1.23. 

As given by (20.15), the perimeter of the coastline 

L cx s 1 ' 23 ' 1 = s 0 - 23 (20.19) 

If we keep making the boxes smaller and smaller so that we are looking at the 
coastline at higher and higher scale, and if the coastline is a fractal with self- 
similarity at all levels, then the scale s keeps getting larger and larger with no 
limits (or at least until we get down to some quantum limits). This means 

L o< lim s 0 ' 23 = oo (20.20) 

S— >00 

We conclude that, in spite of being only a small island, to a mathematician the 
coastline of Britain is, indeed, infinite. 


20.6 

Problem 5: Correlated Growth, Forests, and Films 

It is an empirical fact that in nature there is an increased likelihood for a plant 
to grow if there is another one nearby (Fig. 20.8). This correlation is also valid 



Fig. 20.8 A scene as might be seen in the undergrowth of a forest or in a correlated ballistic 
deposition. 

for our "growing" of surface films, as in the previous algorithm. Your prob- 
lem is to include correlations in the surface simulation. 

20 . 6.1 

Correlated Ballistic Deposition Algorithm (column.c) 

A variation of the ballistic deposition algorithm, known as correlated ballistic 
deposition, simulates mineral deposition onto substrates in which dendrites 
form [49]. We extend the previous algorithm to include the likelihood that 
a freshly deposited particle will attract another particle. We assume that the 
probability of sticking V depends on the distance d that the added particle is 
from the last one (Fig. 20.9): 

V — cd' 1 (20.21) 

Here tj is a parameter and c is a constant that sets the probability scale. 2 For 
our implementation we choose i) = —2, which means that there is an inverse 
square attraction between the particles (less probable as they get farther apart). 

2 The absolute probability, of course, must be less than one, but it is 
nice to choose c so that the relative probabilities produce a graph 
with easily seen variations. 
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particle i 



Fig. 20.9 The probability of particle i + 1 sticking in some column depends on the distance d 
from the previously deposited particle i. 


As in our study of uncorrelated deposition, a uniform random number in 
the interval [0, L] determines the column in which the particle is deposited. We 
use the same rules about the heights as before, but now a second random num- 
ber is used in conjunction with (20.21) to decide if the sticks. For instance, if 
the computed probability is 0.6 and if r < 0.6, the particle is accepted (sticks); 
if r > 0.6, the particle is rejected. 

20 . 6.2 

Globular Cluster (Problem) 

Consider a bunch of grapes on an overhead vine. Your problem is to deter- 
mine how its tantalizing shape arises. As a hint, you are told that these shapes, 
as well as others such as dendrites, colloids, and thin-film structure, appear to 
arise from an aggregation process that is limited by diffusion. 

20.6.3 

Diffusion-Limited Aggregation Algorithm (dla.c) 

A model of diffusion-limited aggregation (DLA) has successfully explained 
the relation between a cluster's perimeter and mass [50]. We start with a 2D 
lattice containing a seed particle in the middle. We draw a circle around the 
particle and place another particle on the circumference of the circle at some 
random angle. We then release the second particle and have it execute a ran- 
dom walk, much like the one we studied in Chap. 11 but restricted to vertical 
or horizontal jumps between lattice sites. This is a type of Brownian motion 
that simulates the diffusion process. To make the model more realistic, we let 
the length of each step vary according to a random Gaussian distribution. If at 
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Fig. 20.10 Left: A globular cluster of particles of the type that might occur in a colloid. There 
is a seed at the center, and random walkers are started at random points around a circle, with 
not all reaching the center. 


some point during its random walk, the particle finds another particle within 
one lattice spacing, they stick together and the walk terminates. If the parti- 
cle passes outside the circle from which it was released, it is lost forever. The 
process is repeated as often as desired and results in clusters (Fig. 20.10). 

1 . Write a subroutine that generates random numbers with a Gaussian dis- 
tribution. 3 

2 . Define a 2D lattice of points represented by the array g r i d [ 4 0 0 ] [400] 
with all elements initially zero. 

3 . Place the seed at the center of the lattice, that is, set g r i d [ 1 9 9 ] [199] =1. 

4. Imagine a circle of radius 180 lattice constants centered at 
grid[199] [199]. This is the circle from which we release particles. 

5. Determine the angular position of the new particle on the circle's cir- 
cumference by generating a uniform random angle between 0 and 2n. 

6. Compute the x and y positions of the new particle on the circle. 

3 We indicated how to do this in Section 11.7.3. 
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7. Determine whether the particle moves horizontally or vertically by gen- 
erating a uniform random number 0 < r X y < 1 and applying the rule 


if D V 


<0.5 motion is vertical 
> 0.5 motion is horizontal 


( 20 . 22 ) 


8. Generate a Gaussian-weighted random number in the interval [— oo, oo]. 
This is the size of the step, with the sign indicating direction. 

9. We now know the total distance and direction in which the particle will 
move. It "jumps" one lattice spacing at a time until this total distance is 
covered. 

10. Before a jump, check whether a nearest-neighbor site is occupied: 

(a) If occupied, stay at present position and the walk is over. 

(b) If unoccupied, the particle jumps one lattice spacing. 

(c) Continue the checking and jumping until the total distance is cov- 
ered, until the particle sticks, or until it leaves the circle. 

1 1 . Once one random walk is over, another particle can be released and the 
process repeated. This is how the cluster grows. 

Because many particles get "lost," you may need to generate hundreds of 
thousands of particles to form a cluster of several hundred particles. 


20.6.4 

Fractal Analysis of DLA Graph (Assessment) 

A cluster generated with the DLA technique is shown in Fig. 20.10. We wish 
to analyze it to see if the structure is a fractal, and, if so, to determine its di- 
mension. The analysis is a variation of the one used to determine the length 
of the coastline of Britain. 


1 . Draw a square of length L, small relative to the size of the cluster, around 
the seed particle. ("Small" might be seven lattice spacings to a side.) 

2. Count the number of particles within the square. 

3. Compute the density p by dividing the number of particles by the num- 
ber of sites available in the box (49 in our example). 

4. Repeat the procedure using larger and larger squares. 

5. Stop when the cluster is covered. 
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6. The (box-counting) fractal dimension df is estimated from a log-log plot 
of the density p versus L. If the cluster is a fractal, then (20.2) tells us that 
p cx L d f ~ 2 , and the graph should be a straight line of slope df — 2. 

The graph we generated had a slope of —0.36, which corresponds to a frac- 
tal dimension of 1.66. Because random numbers are involved, the graph you 
generate will be different, but the fractal dimension should be similar. (Actu- 
ally, the structure is multifractal, and so the dimension varies with position.) 


20.7 

Problem 7: Fractal Structures in Bifurcation Graph 

Recall the project on the logistics map where we plotted the values of the sta- 
ble population numbers versus growth parameter it. Take one of the bifur- 
cation graphs you produced and determine the fractal dimension of different 
parts of the graph by using the same technique that was applied to the coast- 
line of Britain. 
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21 

Parallel Computing 


In this chapter, we examine parallel computers and one method used to program them. 
This subject continues to change rapidly, and, accordingly, the meaning of various 
terms, as well as the way to program them also changes. Our view is influenced 
by the overriding aim of this book, namely, hoiv to use the computer to assist with 
science. By the same token, we view much of the present day developments in parallel 
computers as being of limited usefidness because it is so hard to implement general 
applications on these machines. In contrast, the computer manufacturers view their 
creations as incredibly powerful machines, as indeed they are for some problems. 

This chapter contains a high-level survey of parallel computing, while Chap. 22 
contains a detailed tutorial on the use of the Message Passing Interface (MPI) 
package. An earlier package, Parallel Virtual Machine (PVM), is still in use, but not 
as popular as MPI. If you have not already done so, we recommend that you read 
Chap. 13 before you proceed with this chapter. Our survey is brief and given from a 
practitioner's point of view. The text [51 ] surveys parallel computing and MPI from a 
computer science point of view, and provides some balance to this chapter. References 
on MPI include Web resources [52-54] and the texts [51,55,56], References on 
parallel computing include [51,57-60], 

Problem: Start with the program you wrote to generate the bifurcation plot 
for bug dynamics in Chap. 19 and modify it so that different ranges for the 
growth parameter p are computed simultaneously on multiple CPUs. Al- 
though this small problem is not worth investing your time to obtain a shorter 
turnaround time, it is worth investing your time to gain some experience in 
parallel computing. In general, parallel computing holds the promise of per- 
mitting you to get faster results, to solve bigger problems, to run simulations 
at finer resolutions, or to model physical phenomena more realistically; but it 
takes some work to accomplish this. 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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21.1 

Parallel Semantics (Theory) 

We have seen in Chap. 13 that many of the tasks undertaken by a high- 
performance computer are run in parallel by making use of internal structures 
such as pipelined and segmented CPUs, hierarchical memory, and separate 
I/O processors. While these tasks are run "in parallel," the modern use of par- 
allel computing or parallelism denotes applying multiple processors to a single 
problem [51]. It is a computing environment in which some numbers of CPUs 
are running asynchronously and communicating with each other in order to 
exchange intermediate results and coordinate their activities. 

For instance, consider matrix multiplication in terms of its elements 

N 

[B] = [A][B] => B i , j ='LA i *B kij (21.1) 

k= 1 

Because the computation of a B; j for particular values of i and j is independent 
of the computation for all other values, each B, y could be computed in parallel, 
or each row or column of [B] can be computed in parallel. However, because 
the on the RHS of (21.1) must be the "old" values that existed before the 
matrix multiplication, some communication among the parallel processors is 
required to ensure that they do not store the "new" values of B^ before all 
of the multiplications are complete. This [B] = [A] [B] multiplication is an ex- 
ample of data dependency , in which the data elements used in the computation 
depend on the order in which they are used. In contrast, the matrix multipli- 
cation [C] = [A] [B] would be a data parallel operation, in which the data can 
be used in any order. So already we see the importance of communication, 
synchronization, and understanding of the mathematics behind an algorithm 
for parallel computation. 

The processors in a parallel computer are placed at the nodes of a communi- 
cation network. Each node may contain one, or a small number of CPUs, and 
the communication network may be internal to, or external to the computer. 
One way of categorizing parallel computers is by the approach they employ 
to handle instructions and data. From this viewpoint there are three types of 
machines. 

• Single instruction, single data (SISD): These are the classic (VonNeu- 
mann) serial computers executing a single instruction on a single data stream 
before the next instruction and next data stream are encountered. 

• Single instruction, multiple data (SIMD): Here instructions are pro- 
cessed from a single stream, but the instructions act concurrently on multiple 
data elements. Generally the nodes are simple and relatively slow, but are 
large in number. 
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• Multiple instructions, multiple data (MIMD): In this category each pro- 
cessor runs independently of the others with independent instructions and 
data. These are the type of machines that employ message passing packages, 
such as MPI, to communicate among processors. They may be a collection 
of workstations linked via a network, or more integrated machines with thou- 
sands of processors on internal boards, such as the Blue Gene computer. These 
computers, which do not have a shared memory space, are also called multi- 
computers. Although these types of computers are some of the most difficult to 
program, their low cost and effectiveness for certain classes of problems have 
led to their being the dominant type of parallel computer at present. 




Fig. 21.1 Left: Multitasking of four programs in memory at one time. On a SISD computer 
the programs are executed in “round-robin” order. Right: Four programs in the four separate 
memories of a MIMD computer. 


The running of independent programs on a parallel computer is similar to 
the multitasking feature used by Unix and PCs. In multitasking, symbolized 
(Fig. 21.1, left), several independent programs reside in the computer's mem- 
ory simultaneously and share the processing time in a round-robin or priority 
order. On a SISD computer, only one program is running at a single time, but 
if other programs are in memory, then it does not take long to switch to them. 
In multiprocessing, these jobs may all be running at the same time, either in 
different parts of memory or on the memory of different computers (Fig. 21.1, 
right). Clearly, multiprocessing gets complicated if separate processors are op- 
erating on different parts of the same program, because then synchronization 
and load balance (keeping all processors equally busy) are concerns. 

21 . 1.1 

Granularity 

In addition to instruction and data streams, another way to categorize parallel 
computation is by granularity. A grain is defined as a measure of the compu- 
tational work to be done, more specifically, the ratio of computation work to 
communication work. 

• Coarse-grain parallel: Separate programs running on separate com- 

puter systems with the systems coupled via a conventional communication 
network. To illustrate, six Linux PCs sharing the same files across a network 
but with a different central memory system for each PC. Each computer could 
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be operating on a different and independent part of one problem at the same 
time. 

• Medium-grain parallel; Several processors executing (possibly different) 
programs simultaneously, while accessing a common memory. The processors 
are usually placed on a common bus (communication channel) and commu- 
nicate with each other through the memory system. Medium-grain programs 
have different, independent, parallel subroutines running on different proces- 
sors. Because the compilers are seldom smart enough to figure out which 
parts of the program to run where, the user must include the multitasking 
routines into the program . 1 

• Fine-grain parallel: As the granularity decreases and the number of 

nodes increases, there is an increased requirement for fast communication 
among the nodes. For this reason fine-grain systems tend to be custom- 
designed machines. The communication may be via a central bus or via shared 
memory for a small number of nodes, or through some form of high-speed 
network for massively parallel machines. In this latter case, the compiler di- 
vides the work among the processing nodes. For example, different for loops 
of a program may be run on different nodes. 


21.2 

Distributed Memory Programming 

An approach to concurrent processing that, because it is built from commodity 
PCs, has gained dominance acceptance for coarse- and medium-grain systems 
is distributed memory. In it, each processor has its own memory and the proces- 
sors exchange data among themselves through a high-speed switch and net- 
work. The data exchanged or passed among processors have encoded To and 
From addresses and are called messages. The clusters of PCs or workstations 
that constitute a Beozvidf 2 are examples of distributed memory computers. The 
unifying characteristic of a cluster is the integration of highly replicated com- 
pute and communication components into a single system, with each node 
still able to operate independently. For a Beowulf cluster, the components 
are commodity ones designed for a general market, as is the communication 

1 Some experts define our medium as coarse, 
yet this fine point changes with time. 


2 Presumably there is an analogy between 
the heroic exploits of the son of Ecgtheow 
and the nephew of Hygelac in the 1000 C.E. 
poem Beowulf, and the adventures of us 
common folk assembling parallel comput- 


ers from common elements that surpassed 
the performance of major corporations 
and their proprietary, multimillion dollar 
supercomputers. 
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network and its high-speed switch (special interconnects are used by major 
manufactures such as SGI and Cray, but they do not come cheaply). Note, a 
group of computers connected by a network may also be called a "cluster," 
but unless they are designed for parallel processing, with the same type of 
processor used repeatedly, and with only a limited number of processors (the 
front end) onto which users may log in, they would not usually be called a 
Beowulf. 

The literature contains frequent arguments concerning the differences be- 
tween clusters, commodity clusters, Beowulfs, constellations, massively par- 
allel systems, and so forth [59,61]. Even though we recognize that there are 
major differences between the clusters on the Top500 list of computers, and the 
ones which a university researcher may set up in his or her lab, we will not 
distinguish these fine points in the introductory materials we present here. 

For a messages-passing program to be successful, the data must be divided 
among nodes so that, at least for a while, each node has all the data it needs 
to run an independent subtask. When a program begins execution, data are 
sent to all nodes. When all nodes have completed their subtasks, they ex- 
change data again in order for each node to have a complete new set of data 
to perform the next subtask. This repeated cycle of data exchange followed by 
processing continues until the full task is completed. Message-passing MIMD 
programs are also single-program multiple-data programs, which means that the 
programmer writes a single program that is executed on all of the nodes. Of- 
ten a separate host program, which starts the programs on the nodes, reads 
the input files and organizes the output. 


21.3 

Parallel Performance 

Imagine a cafeteria line in which all the servers appears to be working hard 
and fast, yet the ketchup dispenser has a seed partially blocking its output, 
and so everyone in line must wait for the ketchup lovers up front to ruin their 
food before moving on. This is an example of the slowest step in a complex 
process determining the overall rate. An analogous situation holds for par- 
allel processing, where the "seed may be the issuing and communicating of 
instructions. Because the computation cannot advance until all instructions 
have been received, this one step may slow down or stop the entire process. 

As we will soon demonstrate that the speedup of a program will not be sig- 
nificant unless you can get ~90% of it to run in parallel. An infinite number 
of processors running a half serial program can, at best, attain a speedup of 
2. This means that you need to have a computationally intense problem to 
make parallelization worthwhile, and that much of the speedup will proba- 
bly be obtained with only a small number of processors. This is one of the 
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Fig. 21 .2 The theoretical speedup of a program as a function of the fraction of the program 
that potentially may be run in parallel. The different curves correspond to different numbers of 
processors. 


reasons why some proponents of parallel computers with thousands of pro- 
cessors suggest that you not apply the new machines to the old problems, but 
rather look for new problems which are both big enough and well suited for 
massively parallel processing to make the effort worthwhile. 

The equation describing the effect on speedup of the balance between serial 
and parallel parts of a program is known as Amdahl's law [51,62], Let 

p = # of CPUs T, = 1-CPU time T p = p-CPU time (21.2) 
The maximum speedup S p attainable with parallel processing is thus 

S- ax = £- - p (21.3) 

This limit is never met for a number of reasons: some of the program is serial, 
data and memory conflicts occur, communication and synchronization of the 
processors takes time, and it is rare to attain perfect load balance among all the 
processors. For the moment we ignore these complications and concentrate on 
how the serial part of the code affects the speedup. Let / to be the fraction of 
the program that potentially may run on multiple processors. 


(fraction parallel) 


(21.4) 
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The fraction 1 — / of the code that cannot be run in parallel must be run via 
serial processing, and thus takes time 

T s = (1 — f)T\ (serial time) (21-5) 

The time T p spent on the p parallel processors is related to T s by 

T P=fj ( 21 . 6 ) 

That being the case, the speedup S fl as a function of / and the number of 
processors is 

S p — ^ = z * Jr (Amdahls's law) (21.7) 

Some theoretical speedups are shown in Fig. 21.2 for different numbers p of 
processors. Clearly the speedup will not be significant enough to be worth 
the trouble unless most of the code is run in parallel (this is where we got the 
90% figure from). Even an infinite number of processors cannot increase the 
speed of running the serial parts of the code, and so it runs at one processor 
speed. In practice, this means many problems are limited to a small num- 
ber of processors, and that often for realistic applications, only 10-20% of the 
computer's peak performance may be obtained. 


21.3.1 

Communication Overhead 


As discouraging as Amdahl's law may seem, it actually overestimates speedup 
because it ignores the overhead of parallel computation. Here we look at com- 
munication overhead. Assume a completely parallel code so that its speedup 
is 

c _ T i _ Ti _ ( . 01 ox 

S ?~ T p - T./p-V (2L8) 

The denominator assumes that it takes no time for the processors to commu- 
nicate. However, it take a finite time, called latency , to get data out of memory 
and into the cache or onto the communication network. When we add in this 
latency, as well as other times that make up the communication time T C/ the 
speedup decreases to 


Sp 


% 

ri/p + T c 


< P 


(with communication time) 


(21.9) 


For the speedup to be unaffected by communication time, we need to have 


Ti 


> T c 



( 21 . 10 ) 
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This means that as you keep increasing the number of processors p, at some 
point the time spent on computation T\/ p must equal the time T c needed for 
communication, and adding more processors leads to greater execution time 
as the processors wait around more to communicate. This is another limit, 
then, on the maximum number of processors that may be used on any one 
problem, as well as on the effectiveness of increasing processor speed without 
a commensurate increase in communication speed. 

The continual and dramatic increases in CPU speed, along with the 
widespread adoption of computer clusters, is leading to a changing view as to 
how to judge the speed of an algorithm. Specifically, CPUs are already so fast 
that the rate-determining step in a process is the slowest step, and that is often 
memory access or communication between processors. Such being the case, 
while the number of computational steps is still important for determining an 
algorithm's speed, the number and amount of memory access and interpro- 
cessor communication must also be mixed into the formula. This is currently 
an active area of research in algorithm development. 
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22 

Parallel Computing with MPI 


In this chapter, we present a tutorial on the use of MPI on a small Beowulf 
cluster composed of Unix or Linux computers. This follows our philosophy 
of "learning while doing." Our presentation is meant to help a user from the 
ground up, something that might not be needed if you were working at a 
central computing center with a reasonable level of support. Although your 
problem is still to take the program you wrote to generate the bifurcation plot 
for bug populations and run different ranges of ft values simultaneously on 
several CPUs, in a more immediate sense, your task is to get the experience of 
running MPI, to understand some of the MPI commands within the programs, 
and then to run a timing experiment. In Section 22.7, at the end of the chapter 
we give a listing and a brief description of the MPI commands and data types. 
General information about MPI is at [52], detailed information about the syn- 
tax of MPI commands is at [53], while other useful materials are at [54]. The 
standard reference on the C language is [63], although we prefer [64], 1 MPI is 
very much the standard software protocol for parallel computing, and is at a 
higher level than its predecessor PVM. 

Nevertheless, we have found that the software for parallel computing is not 
as advanced as the hardware. There are just too many details for a computa- 
tional scientist to worry about, and much of the coding is at a much lower, or 
more elementary level than that with which we usually deal. This we view 
as a major step backward from the high-level programming that was possible 
on the shared memory supercomputers of the past. This, apparently, is the 
price to be paid for the use of inexpensive clusters. Indeed, John Dongarra, 
a leading HPC scientist has called the state of parallel software a crisis, with 
programming still stuck in the 1960s. 

While in the past we have run Java programs with a version of MPI, the dif- 
ferent communication protocols used by MPI and Java have led to poor per- 
formance, or additional complications needed to improve performance [65]. 

1 These materials were developed with the from the Ohio Super Computer Center, 

help of Kristopher Wieland, Kevin Kyle, which were supplied to us, and written in 

Dona Hertel, and Phil Carter. Some of the part, by Steve Gordon, 

other materials derive from class notes 
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Front End Machines 



Fig. 22.1 A schematic view of a cluster (cloud) connected to front end machines (box). 


In addition, you usually would not bother parallelizing a program unless if it 
requires very large amounts of computing time or memory, and those types of 
programs are usually written in Fortran or C (both for historical reasons and 
because Java is slower). So it makes sense for us to use Fortran or C for our 
MPI examples. We will use C because it is similar to Java. 


22.1 

Running on a Beowulf 

A Beowulf cluster is a collection of independent computers each with its own 
memory and programs that are connected to each other by a fast communi- 
cation network over which the messages are sent. MPI stands for Message 
Passing Interface. It is a library of commands that make communication be- 
tween programs running on different computers possible. The messages sent 
are usually data contained in arrays. Because different processors cannot di- 
rectly access the memory on some other computer, when a variable is changed 
on one computer, it does not get changed in the other copies of the program 
running on other processors. This is an example of where MPI comes into 
play. 

In Fig. 22.1 we show a typical, but not universal, configuration for a Be- 
owulf cluster. Almost all clusters have the common feature of using MPI for 
communication among computers and Unix /Linux for the operating system. 
The cluster in Fig. 22.1 is shown within a cloud. The cloud symbolizes the 
grouping and connection of what are still independent computers communi- 
cating via MPI (the lines). The mp i_comm_world within the cloud is an MPI 
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data type containing all the processors that are allowed to communicate with 
each other (in this case six). 

The box in Fig. 22.1 represents th e front end or submit hosts. These are the 
computers from which users submit their jobs to the Beowulf and later work 
with the output from the Beowulf. We have placed the front-end computers 
outside of the Beowulf cloud, although it could be within. This type of config- 
uration frees the Beowulf cluster from administrative chores so that they may 
concentrate on number crunching, and is useful when there are multiple users 
on the Beowulf. However, some installations have the front-end machines as 
part of the Beowulf, which lets them be used for number crunching as well. 
Other installations, particularly those with only a single user, may have no 
front end and permit the users to submit their jobs on any computer. 

Finally, note that we have placed the letters GE within the front-end ma- 
chines. This represents a configuration in which these computers are also run- 
ning some type of a grid engine or queuing system that oversees the running of 
jobs submitted to MPI by a number of users. For instance, if we have a cluster 
of 20 computers and user A requests 10 machines and user B requests 8 ma- 
chines, then the grid engine would permit both users to run simultaneously 
and assign their jobs to different computers. However, if user A had requested 
16 machines, then the grid engine would make one of the users wait while the 
other user gets their work done. 

Some setup is required before you can run MPI on several computers at 
once. If someone has already done this for you, then you may skip the rest of 
this section and move on Section 22.2.2. Our instructions have been run on a 
cluster of Sun computers running Solaris Unix. You will have to change the 
computer names and such for your purposes, but the steps should remain the 
same. 

• First you need to have an active account on each of the computers in the 
Beowulf cluster. Even if you usually run on a set of networked computers, it 
is likely that the Beowulf is set up to be separate. 

• Open a shell on one of the Beowulf machines designated for users to sign 
on to (a front end machine). You probably do not have to be sitting at the front 
end to sign on, but instead can use ssh or telnet. Make the directory mpi in 
your home directory: 

> cd Change to home directory 

> mkdir output Screen output gets stored here first 

> mkdir output/error Place to store error messages 

> mkdir mpi A place to store your mpi stuff 

• You need to have your Beowulf account configured so that Unix can find 
the MPI commands that you issue from the command line or from your pro- 
grams. When you log onto the computer, the operating system reads a config- 
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uration file . cshrc file residing in your home directory. It contains the places 
where the operating system looks for commands. (We are assuming here that 
you are using either the cshell or tcshell, if not, then modify your . login, 
which should work regardless of the shell.) When a file begins with a "dot," 
it is usually hidden from view when you list files, but it can be seen with 
the command Is -la. The list of places where Unix looks for commands is 
an environmental variable called your path, and it needs to include the current 
version of the mpich-n . m/bin directory where the scripts for MPI reside, e.g.. 


/usr/local/cluster/mpich-l . 2 . 6/bin This should be in your PATH 

Here the 1.2.6 may need to be replaced by the current version of MPI that is 
installed on your computer, as well as possibly the directory name cluster. 

• Because your .cshrc file controls your environment, having an error in 
this file can lead to a nonfunctional computer for you. And since the format 
is rather detailed and unforgiving, it is easy to make mistakes. So before you 
mess with your existing . cshrc file, make a backup copy of it: 

> cp . cshrc . cshrc__bk 

You can use this backup file as reference, or copy it back to . cshrc if things 
get to be too much of a mess. If you have really messed things up, then your 
system administrator may have to copy the file back for you. 

• Edit your . cshrc file so that it contains a line in which setenv path in- 
cludes /usr/local/ cluster/mpich-1 . 2 . 6/bin. If you do not have a . cshrc 
file, just create one. Find a line containing setenv path, and add this in after 
one of the colons, making sure to separate the path names with colons. As an 
example, the . cshrc file for user rubin is 

# @(#) cshrc 1.11 89/11/29 SMI umask 022 
setenv PATH /usr/local /bin :/ opt/SUNWspro/bin :/ opt/SUNWrtvc/bin : 
/opt/SUNWste/bin : / usr/bin/Xll : / usr /openwin/bin : / usr/dt/bin:/usr /ucb / : 
/usr /ccs/bin/: / usr /bin : / bin : / usr/sbin / :/ sbin : 

/usr/ local /cluster /mpich — 1.2.6/ bin : setenv PAGER less setenv 
CLASSPATH /home/rubin :/home/rubin/dev/java/chapmanjava/classes /: 

/home/ rubin /dev /565/ javacode / : 

/home/ rubin /dev /565/ currproj /: /home/rubin : / home/rubin/ mpijava : 

/usr/ local /mpijava/ lib /classes : 
set prompt="%~ : : %m> " 


• If you are editing your .login file, enter as the last line in the file: 

set path = $path /usr/local/cluster/mpich-l . 2 . 6/bin 

• Because dotfiles are read by the system when you first log on, you will 
have to log off and back on for your changes to take effect. (You can use the 
source command to avoid logging off and on.) Once you have logged back 
on, check the values of your path environmental variable: 
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> echo $PATH From Unix shell, tells you what Unix thinks 

• Let us now take a look at what has been done to the computers to have 
them run as a Beowulf cluster. Qn Unix systems the "slash" directory / is the 
root or top directory Change directory to / 

> cd / Change to root directory 

You should see files there, such as the kernel and the devices, that are part of 
the operating system. You may not be permitted to examine these files, which 
is a good thing since modifying them could cause real problems (it is the sort 
of thing that hackers and system administrators do). 

• MPI is a local addition to the operating system. On our system the MPI 
and SGE commands and documentation [66] are in the /usr/local/cluster 
directory. Here the first / indicates the root directory and usr is the direc- 
tory name under root. Change directory to /usr/local/cluster, or wher- 
ever MPI is kept on your system, and notice the directories scripts and 
mpich-l .2.6 (or maybe just a symbolic link mpich). Feel free to explore these 
directories. The directory scripts contains various scripts designed to make 
running your MPI programs easier. (Scripts are small programs containing 
system commands that get executed in order when the file is run.) 

• In the mpich-l .2.6 directory, you will notice that there are examples in 
C, C++, and Fortran. Feel free to copy these to your home directory: 

> cp -r examples /home/userid/mpi 

where userid is your personal computer name. We encourage you to try 
out examples, although some may need modification to work on your local 
system. 

• Further documentation can be found in 

/usr/local/cluster/mpich-1 . 2 . 6/doc/mpichman-chp4 .pdf MPI documentation 

/usr/local/cluster/sge/doc/SGE53AdminUserDoc .pdf SGE documentation 

/usr/local/cluster/sge/doc/SGE53Ref .pdf SGE reference 

man qstat Manual page on qstat 

• Copy the script run_mpi . sh from the Codes/MPicodes on the CD to your 
personal mpi directory. This script contains the commands needed to run a 
program on a cluster. 

• Copy the file /usr/local/ cluster/mpich/ share/machines . Solaris to 

your home directory and examine it. (The Solaris extender is there because 
we are using the Solaris version of the Unix operating system on our Beowulf, 
you may need to change this for your local system.) This file contains a list of 
all of the computers that are on the Beowulf cluster and available to MPI for 
use (though there is no guarantee that all machines are operative): 
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( 

# Change this file to contain the machines that you want to use # to 

run MPI jobs on. Format: 1 host per line , either hostname # or 

hostnamein, where n is the number of processors. # hostname should 

be the same as output from "hostname" command paul rose tomek manuel 


22 . 1.1 

An Alternative: BCCD = Your Cluster on a CD 

One of the difficulties in learning how to parallel compute is the need for a 
parallel computer. Even though there may be many computers around that 
you may be able to use, knitting them all together into a parallel machine 
takes time and effort. However, if your interest is in learning about and ex- 
periencing distributed parallel computing, and not in setting up one of the 
fastest research machines in the world, then there is an easy way. It is called 
bootable cluster CD (BCCD) and is file on a CD. When you start your computer 
with the CD in place, you are given the option of having the computer ig- 
nore your regular operating system and instead run (boot) from the CD into 
a preconfigured distributed computing environment. The new system does 
not change your system, but rather is a nondestructive overlay on top of exist- 
ing hardware that runs a full-fledged parallel computing environment on just 
about any workstation-class system, including Macs. You boot up every ma- 
chine you wish to have on your cluster this way, and if needed, set up a DNS 
(Domain Name System) and DHCP (Dynamic Host Configuration Protocol) 
servers, which are also included. Did we mention that the system is free? [67] 


22.2 

Running MPI 

If you are the only one working on a Beowulf cluster, then it may make sense 
to submit your jobs directly to MPI. However, if there is the possibility that a 
number of people may be using the cluster, or that you may be submitting a 
number of jobs to the cluster, then it is a good idea to use some kind of a queue 
management system to look after your jobs. This can avoid the inefficiency of 
having different jobs compete with each other for time and memory, or having 
the entire cluster "hang" because a job requested a processor that is not avail- 
able. We use the Sun Grid Engine (SGE) [66]. This queue management system 
works on non-Sun machines and is free. When your program is submitted to 
a cluster via a management system, the system will install a copy of the same 
program on each computer assigned to run the program. 

There are a number of scripts that interpret the MPI commands you give 
within your programs (the commands are not part of the standard Fortran or 
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C languages), and then call the standard compilers. These scripts are called 
wrappers because they surround the standard compilers as a way of extending 
them to include MPI commands 

mpicc C compiler mpicxx C++ compiler 

mpif77 Fortran 77 compiler mpif90 Fortran 90 compiler 

Typically you compile your programs on the front end of the Beowulf, or the 
master machines, but not on the execution nodes. You use these commands 
just like you would the regular compiler commands, only now you may in- 
clude MPI commands in your source program: 

> mpicc -o name name.c Compile name . c with MPI wrapper script 

> mpif77 -o name name.f Compile name . f with MPI wrapper script 

22 . 2.1 

MPI under a Queuing System 


Tab. 22.1 Some common SGE commands. 


Command 

qsub myscript 
qhost 

qalter <job_id> 
qdel job id 
qstat 
qstat -f 

qstat -u <username> 
qmon 

cpug, bradley, emma (local names) 


Action 

Submit batch script or job myscript 

Show job /host status 

Change parameters for job in queue 

Remove job_id 

Display status of batch jobs 

Full Listing for qstat 

User only for qstat 

X Window Frontend (integrated functionality) 
Front end computers 


Table 22.1 lists a number of commands that you may find useful if you are 
using the Sun Grid Engine (SGE). Other queuing systems should have similar 
commands. Once your program is compiled successfully, it can be executed on 
the cluster using these commands. The usual method of entering the program 
name or a . out at the prompt only runs it on the local computer; we want it 
to run on a number of machines. In order to run on the cluster, the program 
needs to be submitted to the queue management system. Listing 22.1 uses the 
run_mpi . sh script and the qsub command to submit jobs to in batch mode: 

> qsub runMPI.sh name Submit name to run on cluster 

This command returns a job ID number, which you should record to keep 
track of your program. Note, in order for this script to work, both runMPi . sh 
and name must be in the current directory. If you need to pass parameters to 
your program, place the program name and parameters in quotes: 

> qsub run_mpi . sh "name -r 10" Parameters and program name in quotes 
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Listing 22.1 : The script runMPi . sh used to run an MPI program. 

t 

# 

# SHORT CEMMENT 

# Template script for MPI jobs to run on mphase Grid Engine cluster. 

# Modify it for your case and submit to CODINE with 

# command "qsub mpi_run.sh". 

# You may want to modify the parameters for 

# " — N " (job queue name), "-pe" (queue type, numb of requested CPUs), 

# "myjob" (your compiled executable). 

# Can compile code, for example myjob. c (*.f), with GNU mpicc or 

# mpif77 compilers as follows : 

# "mpicc -o myjob myjob. c" or "mpif77 -o myjob myjob. f" 

# You can monitor your jobs with command 

# "qstat -u your_username" or "qstat -f 11 to see all queues. 

# To remove your job , run "qdel job_id" 

# To kill running job , use "qdel -f job_id" 

# Attention: #$ is a special CODINE symbol, not a comment 

# 

# The name, which will identify your job in the queue system 
#$ -N MPI_job 

# 

# Queue request, mpich . You can specify number of requested CPUs, 

# for example, from 2 to 3 
#$ — pe class_mpi 4—6 

# 

# 

#$ — cwd 

#$ -o $HOME/ output/ $JOB_NAME-$J OB_ID 
#$ — e $HOME/output/error/$JOB_NAME-$JOB_ID . error 
#$ —v MPIR_HOME=/usr/ local / cluster /mpich — 1.2.6 
# 

echo "Got $NSLOTS slots." 


# Don't modify the line below if you don' t know what it is 
$MPIR_HOME/bin/mpirun — np $NSLOTS $1 


22.2.1 .1 Status of Submitted Programs 

After your program is successfully submitted, SGE places it into a queue 
where it waits for the requested number of processors to become available. 
It then executes your program on the cluster, and directs the output to a file in 
the output subdirectory within your home directory. The program itself uses 
the MPI and C/Fortran commands. In order to check the status of your sub- 
mitted program, use qstat along with your Job ID number: 

Tell me the status of JOB 1263 


> qstat 1263 
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job-ID prior name user state submit/start at queue master ja-task-ID 
1263 0 Test_MPI_J dhertel qw 07/20/2005 12:13:51 

The is a typical output that you may see right after submitting your job. The 
qw in the state column indicates that the program is in the queue and waiting 
to be executed. 

> qstat 1263 Same as above, but at later time 

job-ID prior name user state submit/start at queue master ja-task-ID 
1263 0 Test_MPI_J dhertel t 07/20/2005 12:14:06 eigenll.q MASTER 

1263 0 Test_MPI_J dhertel t 07/20/2005 12:14:06 eigenll.q SLAVE 

1263 0 Test_MPI_J dhertel t 07/20/2005 12:14:06 eigenl2.q SLAVE 

1263 0 Test_MPI_J dhertel t 07/20/2005 12:14:06 eigen3.q SLAVE 

1263 0 Test_MPI_J dhertel t 07/20/2005 12:14:06 eigen5.q SLAVE 

1263 0 Test_MPI_J dhertel t 07/20/2005 12:14:06 eigen8.q SLAVE 

Here the program has been assigned a set of nodes (eigenN is the name of 
the computers), with the last column indicating whether that node is a master, 
host, slave, or guest (to be discussed further in Section 22.2.3). At this point 
the state column will have either a t indicating transfer, or an r indicating 

running. 

The output from your run is sent to the file Test_MPi . < jobiD> . out in the 
output subdirectory within your home directory. Error messages are sent to 
a corresponding file in the error subdirectory. Of course you can still output 
to a file in the current working directory, as well as input from a file. 

22 . 2.2 

Your First MPI Program: MPIhello.c 

Listing 22.2 gives the simple MPI program hello2 . c. It has each of the pro- 
cessors print Hello World from processor #, followed by the rank of the 
processor (we will talk more about rank). Compile hello . c using : 

> mpicc hello . c -o hello Compilation via compiler wrapper 

After successful compilation, an executable file hello should be placed in the 
directory in which you did the compilation. The program is executed via the 
script runMPi . sh (or run_mpi . sh), either directly, or by use of the manage- 
ment command qsub: 

> runMPI.sh hello Run directly under MPI 

> qsub runMPI.sh hello Run under management system 

This script sets up the running of the program on the 10 processors, with pro- 
cessor 0 the host and processors 1-9 the guests. 
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Listing 22.2: The C program MPihellow. c containing MPI calls that gets each processor to 
say hellow. 

— 

// MPIhello.c has each processor prints hello to screen 

#include "mpi.h" 

#include <stdio.h> 

int main( int argc , char *argv[] ) { 
i n t myrank ; 

MPI_Init ( &argc , &argv ); //Initialize MPI 

MPI_Comm_rank (MHjOQMM_WORLD, &myrank) ; // Get CPU's rank 

printf( "Hello World from processor %d\n" , myrank ); 

MPI_Finalize ( ); // Finalize MPI 

return 0; 


22.2.3 

MPIhello.c Explained 

Here is what is contained in MPihello . c: 

• The inclusion of the MPI headers via the iinclude "mpi.h" statement 
on lines 2-3. These are short files that assist the C compiler by telling it 
the type of arguments that MPI functions use for input and output, with- 
out giving any details about the functions. (In Fortran we used include 
" /usr/local/cluster/mpich-2 . 1 . 6/include/mpif . h" after the program 
line.) 

• The main method is declared with int main(int argc, char *argv[] ) 
statement, where argc is a pointer to the number of arguments, and argv is 
a pointer to the argument vector passed to main when you run the program 
from the a shell. ( Pointers are variable types that give the locations in memory 
where the values of the variables reside, rather than the variables' actual val- 
ues.) These arguments are passed to MPI to tell it how many processors you 
desire. 

• The int myrank statement declares the variable myrank, which stands 
for the rank of the computer. Each processor running your program under 
is assigned a unique number called its rank by MPI. This is how you tell the 
difference among the identical programs running on different CPUs. 

• The processor that the program is executed on is called the host or master, 
and all other machines are called guests or slaves. The host always has myrank 
= 0, while all the other processors, based on who responds first, have their 
processor numbers assigned to myrank. This means that myrank = 1 for the 
first guest to respond, 2 for the second, an so on. Giving each processor a 
unique value for myrank is critical to how parallel processing works. 
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• Lines 5 and 8 of hello2 . c contain the MPl_init ( ) and MPl_Finalize ( ) 

commands that initialize and then terminate MPI. All MPI programs must 
have these lines, with the MPI commands always placed between them. The 
MPi_init (Sargv, sargc) function call takes two arguments, both beginning 
with a & indicating pointers. These arguments are used for communication 
between the operating system and MPI. 

• The MPi_Comm_rank (mpi_COMM_world, & my r ank ) call returns a different 
value for rank for each processor running the program. The first argument is a 
predefined constant which tells MPI which grouping of processors to commu- 
nicate with. Unless one has set up groups of processors, just use the default a 
communicator mp i_comm_world. The second argument is an integer which gets 
returned with the rank of the individual program. 

When hello2 .c is executed, each processor prints its rank to the screen. 

You should notice that it does not print the ranks in order, and that the order 
will probably be different each time you run the program. Take a look at the 
output (in the file output/MPi_job-xxxx) . It should look something like this, 
depending on how many nodes were assigned to your job: 

( 

"Hello, world!" from node 3 of 4 on eigen3 . science . oregonstate . local 

"Hello, world!" from node 2 of 4 on eigen2 . science . oregonstate . local 
Node 2 reporting "Hello, world!" from node 1 of 4 on 
eigenl . science . oregonstate . local "Hello, world!" from node 0 of 4 on 
eigenll . science . oregonstate . local 


It might seem that the line Node 2 reporting should come last in the output, 
but it may not. In fact, if you run the program a few times, the lines in the 
output may appear in different orders each time because each node runs its 
own code without waiting for any other nodes to catch up. In the output 
above, node 2 finished outputting two lines before nodes 0 and 1. 

If processing order matters to obtain proper execution, call 
MPi_Barrier (mpi_COMM_world) to synchronize the processors. It is similar 
to inserting a starting line at a race; a processor will stop and wait at this line 
until all other processors reach it, and then they all set off at the same time. 
However, modern programming practice suggests that you try to design your 
programs so that the processors do not have to synchronize often. Having 
a processor stop and wait obviously slows down the number crunching, 
and consequently removes some of the advantage of parallel computing. 
However, as a scientist it is more important to have correct results than fast 
ones, and so do not hesitate inserting barriers if needed. 

Exercise: Modify hello2 . c so that only the guest processors say hello. Hint: 
What do the guest processors all have in common? 
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22 . 2.4 

Send/Receive Messages: MPImessage2.c 

Listing 22.3: The C program MPimessage2 . c uses MPI commands to both send and re- 
ceive messages. Note the possibility of blocking, in which the program waits for a message. 

// MPImessage2 . c : source node sends message to dest 

ffinclude "mpi.h" 

#include <stdio.h> 

int mainfint argc , char *argv[]) { 

int rank; 
int msg_size = 6; 

MPI_Status status ; 
int tag = 10; 
int source = 0, dest = 1; 

MPI_Init(&argc,&argv) ; // Initialize MPI 

MPI_Comm_rank (MPtjOCMM_WORLD,&rank ) ; // Get CPU's rank 

if (rank == source) ( 
char *msg = "Hello"; 

printf("Host about to send message: %s\n" ,msg) ; 

// Send message, may block till dest recieves message 
MPI_Send ( msg , msg_size , MPI_CHAR, dest, tag, MPt_QCMM_WORLD) ; 

1 

else if (rank == dest) { 
char buffer [msg_size +1]; 

// Receive message, may block till dest receieves message 
MPI_Recv( &buffer , msg_size , MPI_CHAR, source, tag, 
MPtjOOMM_WORLD, &status ); 

printf ( "Message recieved by %d: %s\n" , rank, buffer); 

1 

printf("NODE %d done.Xn", rank); // All nodes print 

MPI_Finalize () ; // Finalize MPI 

return 0; 

} 

Sending and receiving data constitute the heart of parallel computing. The 
guest processors need to transmit the data they have processed back to the 
host, and the host has to assemble the data and then assign new work to the 
guests. An important aspect of MPI communication is that if one processor 
sends data, another processor must receive those same data. Otherwise the 
sending processor waits indefinitely for a signal that its data have been re- 
ceived! Likewise, after a processor executes a receive command, it waits 
until those data arrive. 

There is a basic MPI command MPi_Send to send a message from a source 
node, and another basic command MPi_Recv needed for a destination node to 
receive it. The message itself must be an array, even if there is only one element 
in the array. We see these commands in use in message2 . c in Listing 22 . 3 . This 
program accomplishes the same thing as hello . c, but with send and receive 
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Tab. 22.2 The arguments for MPl_Send and MPl_Recv. 


Argument name 

msg 
msg_size 
MPI TYPE 

dest 

tag 

comm 

source 

status 


Description 

Pointer (& in front) to array to send /receive 
Size of array sent; may be bigger than actual size 
Predefined constant indicating variable type within array 
other possible constants: MP I_INTEGER, MP I_DOUBLE 
Rank of processor receiving message 
A number that uniquely identifies message 
A communicator, e.g., predefined constant MP I_COMM_WORLD 
Rank of processor sending message; if receiving messages 
from any source, use predefined constant MP I_ANY_SOURCE 
Pointer to variable type MP I_Status containing status info 


commands. The host sends the message and prints out a message, while the 
guests also print when they receive a message. The forms of the send / receive 
commands are: 

MPI_Send (msg, msg size , MPI_TYPE, dest, tag, MPI_COMM WORLD) ; Send 

MPIRecv (msg, msg size, MPI_TYPE, source, tag, comm, status); Receive 

The arguments and their descriptions are given in Tab. 22.2.4. The criteria for 
successfully sending and receiving a message are as follows. 

1. The sender must specify a valid destination rank, and the processor of 
that rank must call MPi_recv. 

2. The receiver must specify a valid source rank or mpi_any_source. 

3. The send and receive communicators must be the same. 

4. The tags must match. 

5. The receiver's message array must be large enough to hold the array. 

Exercise: Modify message2 . c so that all processors say hello. □ 

22.2.5 

Receive More Messages: MPImessage3.c 

Listing 22.4: The C program MPimessage3 . c containing MPI's commands that have each 

guest processor send a message to the host processor, who then prints that guest’s rank. 
— 

// MPImessageS . c : guests send rank to the host, who prints them 

#include "mpi.h" 

#include <stdio.h> 

int main(int argc , char *argv[]) { 
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int rank , size ; 
int msg_size = 6; 

MPI_Status status ; 
int tag = 10; 
int host = 0; 

MPI_Init(&argc,&argv) ; // Initialize MPI 

MPI_Comm_rank(]VMjOCiMM_WORLD / &rank) ; // Get CPU's rank 

MPI_Comm„size(MPLOQMM_WORLD,&size ) ; // Get number of CPUs 

if (rank != host) { 

int n[l]; // Array of 1 integer 

n[0] = rank; 

printf("node %d about to send message\n" , rank); 

MPI_Send(&n, 1, MPI_INTEGER, host, tag, MHjXMM_WORLD ) ; 

} 

else { 
int r [ 1 ] ; 
int i ; 

for(i=l; i < size; i++) { 

MPI_Recv(&r , 1, MPIJNTEGER, MPI_ANY_SOURCE, tag, 

MPLCOMM_WORLD, &s t a t u s ) ; 
printf ( "Message recieved: %d\n" , r[0]); 

) 

) 

MPI_Finalize () ; // Finalize MPI 

return 0; 

) 

A bit more advanced use of message passing is given by message2 . c in List- 
ing 22.4. It has each guest processor sending a message to the host processor, 
who then prints out the rank of the guest which sent the message. Observe 
how we have the host looping through all the guests; otherwise it would stop 
looking for more messages after the first one arrives. In order to know how 
the number of processors, the host calls MPi_Comm_size. 

22.2.6 

Broadcast Messages: MPIpi.c 

If we used the same technique to send a message from one node to several 
other nodes, we would have to loop over calls to MPi_Send. In MPipi . c in 
Listing 22.5 we see an easy way to send to all other nodes. 

This is a simple program that computes n in parallel using the "stone throw- 
ing" technique discussed in Chap 11. Notice the new MPI commands: 

• mp i_wt ime is used to return the wall time in seconds (the time as given by 
a clock on the wall). This is useful when computing speedup curves (Figs. 22.2 
and 22.3). 

• MPI_Bcast broadcasts sends out data from one processor to all others. In 
our case the host broadcasts the number of iterations to the guests, which, in 
turn, replace their current values of n with the one received from the host. 
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Number of Processors 

Fig. 22.2 Execution time versus number of processors for the calculation of n with 

MPIpi . c. 


• MPI_Allreduce is a glorified broadcast command. It collects the values 
of the variable my pi from each of the processors, performs an operation on 
them with mpi_SUM, and then broadcasts the result via the variable pi. 

Listing 22.5: The C program MPIpi . c uses a number of processors to compute n by a 

Monte Carlo rejection technique (stone throwing). 



// MPIpi. c computes pi in parallel by Monte Carlo Integration 
#include "mpi.h" #include <stdio.h> ffinclude <math.h> 

double f ( double) ; 

int main(int argc , char *argv[j) { 

int n, myid, numprocs , i; 

double PI25DT = 3.141592653589793238462643; 

double mypi, pi, h, sum, x, startwtime =0. , endwtime ; 

int namelen; 

char processor_name [MPI31AX_PROCESSOR_NAME ] ; 

MPI_Init ( &argc , &argv); 

MPI_Comm_size ( MPfjOCMM_WORLD, &numprocs); 

MPI_Comm_rank ( MPTJCQMM3VORLD, &myid) ; 

MPI_Get_processor_name ( processor_name , &namelen); 

fprintf (stdout , "Process %d of %d is on %s\n" , myid, numprocs, 

processor_name ) ; 

f flush ( stdout ) ; 

n = 1 0 0 0 0 ; lid efa ult # of rectangles 

if (myid == 0) startwtime = MPI_Wtime(); 

MPI_Bcast(&n, 1, MPI_INT, 0 , MHjXSVMJVORLD ) ; 
h = 1. / (double) n; 
sum = 0 . ; 
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for (i = myid +1; i <= n; i += numprocs) { // Better to work back 

x = h * ((double)i — 0.5); 
sum += f ( x ) ; 

} 

mypi = h * sum; 

MPI_Reduce(&mypi,&pi , 1 ,MPI_DOUBLE, MPI_SUM,0, MHjXMM_WORLD) ; 
if (myid == 0) { 

endwtime = MPI_Wtime ( ) ; 

printf ( "pi is approximately %.16f, Error is %.16f\n", 

pi , fabs ( pi - PI25DT) ) ; 

printf ("wall clock time = %f\n" , endwtime— startwtime ) ; 
f flush ( stdout ) ; 

} 

MPI_Finalize () ; 

return 0; 


double f (double a) { return (4./(l. + a*a));| // Function f(a) 


22.2.7 

Exercise 

In Fig. 22.2 we show our results for the speedup obtained by calculating n in 
parallel with MPipi . c. This exercise leads you through the steps in obtaining 
your own speedup curve: 

1. Record how long each of your runs takes and how accurate the answers 
are. Does the roundoff error enters in? What could you do to get a more 
accurate value for 7T? 

2. There are two version of a parallel program possible here. In the active 
host version the host acts just like a guest and does some work. In the lazy 
host version the host does no work but instead just controls the action. 
Does MPipi . c contain an active or lazy host? Change MPipi . c to the 
other version and record the difference in execution times. 

3. Make a plot of the time versus number of processors for the calculation 

Of 71. 

4. Make a speedup plot, that is, a graph of computation time divided by the 

time for one processor, versus the number of processors. □ 

Listing 22.6: The program TuneMPi . c is a parallel version of our program Tune . java used 
to test the effects of various optimization modifications. 

r 

/* TuneMPi. c: a matrix algebra program to be tuned for performace 
NXN Matrix speed tests using MPI */ 

ffinclude "mpi.h" 
ffinclude <stdio.h> 
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#include <time.h> 

#include <math.h> 

int main(int argc , char *argv[]) { 

int N=200 , MAX = 15; //2051 

double ERR = l.Oe— 6; 

MPI_Status status ; 

double dummy = 2 . ; 

int h = 1 , myrank , nmach ; 

int i , j , k, iter = 0; 

time_t systime_i , systime_f; 

double timempi[2]; 

double ham[N][N]; 

double coef[N]; 

double sigma [N] ; 

double ener [ 1 ] ; 

double err [ 1 ] ; 

double ovlp [ 1 ] ; 

double mycoef[l]; 

double mysigma [ 1 ] ; 

double myener[l]; 

double myerr [ 1 ] ; 

double myovlp [ 1 ] ; 

double step=0.0; 

long difftime=01; 

// MPI Initialization 

MPI_Init(&argc , &argv); 

MPI_Comm_rank (MPLOOMM_WORLD,&myrank) ; 
MPI_Comm_size(MFl_OOMM_WORLD / &nmach) ; 

MPI_Barrier (MPljXMMWORLD ) ; 
if (myrank == 0) | 

timempi [ 0 ] = MPI_Wtime ( ) ; 

// Store initial time 

systime_i = time (NULL); 

1 

// set up Hamiltonian and starting vector 
printf("\n\t Processor %d checking in. . ,\n" , myrank); 
f flush ( stdout ) ; 
for ( i = 1 ; i < N; i ++) { 
for ( j = 1; j < N; j ++) { 

if ( ab s ( j — i ) >10) )ham[j][i] = 0.0;} 
else ham[ j ] [ i ] = pow(0 .3 , abs ( j — i ) ) ; 

} 

ham [ i ] [ i ] = i ; 
coef [ i ] = 0.0; 

} 

coef[l] =1.0 ; 

// start iterating toward the solution 

err [0] = 1.0; 
iter = 0 ; 
if (myrank==0) { 

printf ( "\nIteration #\tEnergy\t\tERR\t\tTotal Time\n"); 
f flush ( stdout ) ; 

} 

while ((iter < MAX)&&(err [0] > ERR)) { 

// start while loop 
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iter = iter + 1; 
mycoef [0] = 0.0; 

ener[0] = 0.0; myener[0] =0.0 ; 
ovlp[0] = 0.0; myovlp[0] =0.0 ; 
err[0] = 0.0 ; myerr[0] = 0.0; 

for ( i= 1 ; i < N; i ++) { 

h = ( int ) ( i )%(nmach— 1)+1 ; 
if (myrank == h) ( 

myovlp[0] = myovlp [0] + coef [ i ] * coef [ i ] ; 

mysigma [ 0 ] = 0.0; 

for ( j= 1; j < N; j ++) { 

mysigma[0] = mysigma[0] + coef [ j ]*ham[ j ] [ i ] ; 

) 

myener[0] = myener [0] + coef [ i ] *mysigma [0] ; 

MPI_Send(&mysigma, 1, MPI_DOUBLE, 0, h, MHjXMM_WORLD ) ; 

1 

if (myrank == 0) ( 

MPI_Recv(&mysigma,l , MPI_EX3UBLE,h,h,MPIjCDMM3VORLD,& status ) ; 
sigma [ i ] =mysigma [ 0 ] ; 

1 

} // end of for ( i . . . 

MPI_Allreduce(&myener,&ener ,1 , MPI_DOUBLE , MPI_SUM , MPI_QOMM_WORLD ) ; 
MPI_Allreduce(&myovlp / &ovlp ,1 , MPI_DOUBLE , MPI_SUM , MHjCOMMJYCXd ID ) ; 
MPI_Bcast(&sigma , N-l, MPI_DOUBLE, 0, MHjDOMMWQRLD) ; 
ener[0] = ener [0] / ( ovlp [0 ] ) ; 
for ( i = 1; i < N; i ++) { 
h = ( int ) ( i )%(nmach— 1)+1 ; 
if (myrank == h) { 

mycoef[0] = coef [ i ]/ sqrt (ovlp [0] ) ; 
mysigma[0] = sigma [ i ]/ sqrt ( ovlp [ 0] ) ; 

MPI_Send(&mycoef , 1, MPIJXXJBLE, 0 ,nmach+h + l , MPI_QOMM_WORIX)) ; 
MPI_Send(&mysigma, 1 ,MPI_IX)UBLE / 0 ,2*nmach+h+l ,MPIj3ZMVLWQRLD ) ; 

} 

if (myrank == 0) { 

MPI_Recv(&mycoef , 1, MPI_IX)UBLE, h, nmach+h+1, 

MH_ODMM_WORLD, &s t a t u s ) ; 

MPI_Recv(&mysigma, 1, MPI_DOUBLE, h, 2*nmach+h+l, 
MH_CDMM_WORLD, &status ) ; 
coef [ i ] = mycoef [ 0 ] ; 
sigma [ i ]=mysigma [ 0 ] ; 

} 

} // end of for ( i . . . 

MPI_Bcast(&sigma , N-l, MPI_DOUBLE, 0, MPI_QOMM_WORl H ) ; 
MPI_Bcast(&coef , N-l, MPIJXXJBLE, 0, MPIjGOMM_WORLD) ; 
for ( i = 2; i < N ; i ++) { 
h = ( int ) ( i )%(nmach— 1) + 1; 
if (myrank == h) ( 

step = (sigma[i] — ener [0 ]* coef [ i ]) /(ener [0] — ham[ i ][ i ]) ; 
mycoef[0] = coef[i] + step; 
myerr[0] = myerr[0]+ pow(step,2); 

for ( k= 0; k <= N*N; k++) { // slowdown loop 

dummy = pow( dummy, dummy) ; 
dummy = pow(dummy, 1.0/ dummy) ; 

I 

MPI_Send(&mycoef , 1 ,MPI_DOUBLE,0 ,3*nmach+h+l , MH_QOMM_WORLD ) ; 
) // end of if (myrank.. 

if (myrank == 0) { 
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MPI_Recv(&mycoef , 1, MPI_DOUBLE, h, 3*nmach+h + l , 

MPMOOMMJVORLD, &s t a t u s ) ; 

coef [ i ] = mycoef [ 0 ] ; 

1 

} // end of for ( i . . . 

MPI_Bcast(&coef , N-l, MPI_DOUBLE, 0, MPfjXMMJVOKLD) ; 
MPI_Allreduce(&myerr,&err , 1 ,MPI_EX3UBLE,MPIJSUM, IVejDCMMJVORLD) ; 
err[0] = sqrt ( err [0 ] ) ; 
if (myrank==0) { 

printf ( "\t#%d\t%g\t%g\n" , iter, ener[0], err[0]); 
fflush ( stdout ) ; 

} 

} // end whileloop 

// output elapsed time 

if (myrank == 0) { 

systime_f = time(NULL); 

difftime = ((long) systime_f) — ((long) systime_i); 
printf ( "\n\tTotal wall time = %d s\n" , difftime); 
fflush ( stdout ) ; 
timempi [ 1 ] = MPI_Wtime ( ) ; 

printf ( "\n\tMPItime= %g s\n" , ( timempi[l] — timempi [ 0 ] ) ); 
fflush ( stdout ) ; 

} 

MPI_Finalize () ; 
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Fig. 22.3 Execution time versus number of processors for the solution of an eigenvalue prob- 
lem with TuneMPi . c. Note, the single processor result here does not include the overhead 
of running MPI. 
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22.3 

Parallel Tuning: TuneMPl.c 


Recall the Tune program that we experimented with in Chap. 13 to determine 
how memory access for a large matrix affects the running time of programs. 
You may also recall that as the size of the matrix was made larger, the execu- 
tion time increased more rapidly than did the number of operations the pro- 
gram had to perform. The extra increase came from the time it took to transfer 
the needed matrix elements in and out of central memory Because parallel 
programming on a multiprocessor also involves a good deal of data transfer. 
Tune program is also a good teaching tool for seeing how communications 
costs affect parallel computations. 

In Listing 22.6 is the program TuneMPi . c. In Fig. 22.3 is the speedup curve 
we obtained by running it. This is a modified version of the Tune program in 
which each row of the large matrix multiplication is performed on a different 
processor using MPI. Explicitly, 


[H]nxN 

X 

[YW 

=> rank 1 => 


' tpi -U- ’ 

=> rank 2 => 


tp 2 11- 

=> rank 3 => 


tp3 K- 

=> rank 1 => 


lp 4 JJ- 

=> rank 2 => 

X 

tp5 K- 

=> rank 3 => 


tp6 -U- 

=> rank 1 => 


tp7 JJ- 


NxN 



where the arrows indicate how each row of H gets multiplied by the single 
column of Y, with the multiplication of each row performed on a different 
processor (rank). The assignment of rows to processors continues until we run 
out of processors, and then starts all over again. Since this multiplication gets 
repeated for a number of iterations, this is the most computationally intensive 
part of the program, and so it makes sense to parallelize it. 

However, even if the matrix is large, the Tune program is not computation- 
ally intensive enough to overcome the cost of communication inherent in par- 
allel computing. Consequently, to increase computing time we have inserted 
an inner for loop over k that takes up time but accomplishes nothing (we 
have all had days like that). Slowing down the program should help make the 
speedup curve more realistic. 


22.3.0.1 TuneMPl.c Exercise 

1. Compile TuneMPi . c: 


> mpicc TuneMPl.c -lm -o TuneMPi 


Compilation 
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Here -lm loads the math library and -o places the object in TuneMPi. This is 
your base program. It will use one processor as the host and another one to 
do the work. 

2. To determine the speedup with multiple processors, you need to change 
the runMPi . sh script. Open it with an editor and find the line of the form: 

#$ -pe class_mpi 1-4 A line in runMP I . sh script 

The last number on this line tells the cluster the maximum number of proces- 
sors to use. Change this to the number of processors you want to use. Use a 
number from 2 up to 10; starting with one processor leads to an error message 
as that leaves no processor to do the work. After changing runMP I . sh, run the 
program on the cluster. With the SGE management system this is done via 

> qsub runMPi. sh TuneMPi Submit to queue via SGE 

3. You are already familiar with the scalar version of the Tune program. Find 
the scalar version of Tune . c (and add the extra lines to slow the program 
down), or modify the present one so that it runs on only one processor. Run 
the scalar version of TuneMPi and record the time it takes. Because there is 
overhead associated with running MPI, we would expect the scalar program 
to be faster than an MPI program running on a single processor. 

4. Open another window and watch the processing of your MPI jobs on the 
host computer. Check that all temporary files are removed. 

5. You now want to collect data for a plot of running time versus number of 
machines. Make sure your matrix size is large, say with N=200 and up. Run 
TuneMPi on a variable number of machines, starting at 2, until you find no 
appreciable speedup (or an actual slowdown) with an increasing number of 
machines. 

6. Warning: While you will do no harm running on the Beowulf when others 
are also running on it, in order to get meaningful and repeatable speedup 
graphs, you need to have the cluster all to yourself. Otherwise, the time it 
takes to switch around jobs and to setup and drop communications may slow 
down your runs significantly. A management system should help with this. 

If you are permitted to log in directly to the Beowulf machines, you can check 
what is happening via who: 

> rsh rose who Who is running on rose? 

> rsh rubin who Who is running on rubin? 

> rsh emma who Who is running on emma? 

7. Increase the matrix size in steps and record how this affects the speedups. 
Remember, once your code is communications bound due to memory access, 
distributing it over many processors probably will make things worse! 
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22.4 

A String Vibrating in Parallel 

Listing 22.7: The solution of the sting equation on several processors via MPIstring.c. 


// Code listing for MPIstring.c 


#include <stdio.h> 
#include <math.h> 
ffinclude "mpi.h" 
#define maxt 10000 
#define L 10000 
#define rho 0.01 
#define ten 40.0 
#define deltat l.Oe— 4 
#define deltax .01 
#define skip 50 


// Number of time steps to take 
II Number of divisions of the string 
II Density per length (kg/m) 
II Tension (N) 
II Delta t ( s ) 
II Delta x (m) 

II Number of time steps to skip before printing 


/* Need sqrt ( ten /rho ) <= deltax / deltat for a stable solution 

Decrease deltat for more accuracy , c' = deltax / deltat */ 

main(int argc , char *argv[]) { 

const double scale = pow( deltat/deltax ,2) *ten/rho; 

int i, j, k, myrank, numprocs , start, stop, avgwidth, maxwidth, len ; 
double left, right, startwtime , init\_string ( int index); 


FILE *out; 

MPI_Init(&argc,&argv) ; 

MPI_Comm_rank(MHjOCMM_WOELD,&myrank) ; // Get my rank 

MPI_Comm_size(MPl20CiMM3VORLD,&numprocs) ; // Number of processors 

MPI_Status status ; 
if (myrank == 0) { 

startwtime = MPI_Wtime(); 

out = fopen ( "eqstringmpi . dat" , "w" ) ; 

1 

// assign a string to each node 

II 1st and last points (0 and L — l) — must =0, else error 
II Thus L— 2 segments for numprocs processors 
avgwidth = (L— 2)/numprocs ; 
start = avgwidth*myrank + l; 

if (myrank < numprocs — 1) stop = avgwidth *( myrank + 1 ) ; 
else stop = L— 2; 

if (myrank == 0) maxwidth = L—2 — avgwidth *( numprocs — 1); 
else maxwidth = 0; 

double results [maxwidth ] ; // Holds print for master 

len = stop — start; // Length of the array — 1 

double x[3][len + l]; 

for (i = start; i <= stop; i++) x [0 ][ i — start ] = init_string ( i ) ; 
x [1 ] [0] = x [ 0] [0 ] +0 .5* scale *(x [0 ] [ 1 ] 

+ init_string(start — 1) — 2.*x [0 ] [ 0 ] ) ; 
x[l][len] = x[0][len] // 1st time step 

+ 0.5*scale*(init_string(stop+l)+x[0][len— 1]— 2.0*x[0][len]) ; 
for (i=l; i < len; i++) 

x [ 1 ] [ i ] = x [0 ] [ i ] + 0.5* scale *( x [0 ] [ i +l] + x [ 0 ] [ i — 1] — 2.0*x [0 ] [ i ] ) ; 
for(k = l; k<maxt; k++) ( // Later time steps 

if (myrank == 0) ( // Send to R, get from L 
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MPI_Send(&x [ 1 ] [ len ] , 1 ,MPI_DOUBLE, 1 , 1 ,MHjXMM_WORLD ) ; 
left = 0.0; 

} 

else if (myrank < numprocs — 1) MPI_Sendrecv(&x [ 1 ] [ len ] , 1 , 
MPI_DOUBLE, myrank+1 ,1 ,& lef t , 1 ,MPI_E)OUBLE, myrank — 1 ,1 , 

MHJCEMMJVORLD, &status); 
else MPI_Recv(&left ,1 ,MPI_IX)UBLE,myrank — 1, 

1 ,MHj03VIM_WORLD / & status ) ; 

if (myrank == numprocs — 1) { // Send to L & get from R 

MPI_Send(&x [ 1 ] [ 0 ] , 1 , MPIJXXJBLE, myrank -1,2 ,MHjXMM_WORLD ) ; 
right = 0.0; 

} 

else if (myrank>0) MPI_Sendrecv(&x [ 1 ] [0 ] , 1 ,MPI_E)OUBLE / myrank — 1, 
2,&right ,1 ,MPI_E)OUBLE / myrank + 1 ,2 ,MPIjOOMM_WORLD,& status ) ; 
else MPI_Recv(& right ,1 , MPI_DOUBLE , 1 ,2 ,MH_CDMM_WORLD,& status ) ; 
x[2][0] = 2.0*x[l] [0] —x [0] [0]+ scale *(x [1] [1 ]+ left —2. 0*x [ 1 ] [0] ) ; 
for(i = 1; i < len; i++) x[2][i] = 2.0*x [1 ] [ i] — x [0] [ i ] 

+ scale*(x[l][i+l] + x[l][i— 1]— 2.0*x[l][i]); 
x[2][len] = 2.0*x [ 1 ] [ len] — x [0] [ len ] 

+ scale*(right+x[l][len — 1]— 2.0*x[l][len]) ; 
for(i = 0; i <= len; i++) { 

x[0][i] = x [ 1 ] [ i ] ; 
x[l][i] = x [2] [ i ] ; 

1 

if((k%skip) == 0) ( // Print using gnuplot 3D grid format 

i f ( myrank ! = 0 ) 

MPI_Send(&x [ 2 ] [ 0 ] , len +1 ,MPI_DOUBLE,0 ,3 , MPI_QOMM_WORLD ) ; 

else { 

fprintf (out , "%f\n" ,0.0) ; // Left edge of (always 0) 

for (i=0; i < avgwidth ; i++) fprintf (out , "%f\n" ,x [2] [ i ]) ; 
for (i=l; i < numprocs — 1; i++) { 

MPI_Recv( results , avgwidth ,MPI_E)OUBLE, i ,3 ,MPIj33MM_WORLD, 
&status ) ; 

for ( j =0; j <avgwidth ; j ++) fprintf (out , "%f\n" , results [ j ]) ; 

I 

MPI_Recv( results , maxwidth,MPI_E)OUBLE, numprocs — 1,3, 

MHjQOMM_WORLD,& status ) ; 

for ( j =0; j < maxwidth; j ++) 

f pr intf ( out ,"%f\n" , results [ j ]) ; 
fprintf (out , "%f\n" ,0.0) ; // R edge 

fpr intf ( out , "\n" ) ; // Empty line for gnuplot 


if (myrank == 0) 

printf("Data in eqstringmpi , dat\nComputation time: %f s\n" , 

MPI_Wtime () — startwtime ) , 

MPI_Finalize () ; 
exit (0) ; 


double init_string ( int index) { 

if (index < (L— 1)*4/5) return 1 . 0* index / ((L— 1)*4/5) ; 
return 1 ,0*(L— 1— index) / ((L— 1) — (L— 1)*4/5) ; 

// Half of a sine wave 
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The program MPistring.c given in Listing 22.7 is a parallel version of the 
solution of the wave equation (eqstring . c) discussed in Chap. 25. The algo- 
rithm calculates the future ([2]) displacement of a given string element from 
the present ([1]) displacements immediately to the left and right of that sec- 
tion, as well as the present and past ([0]) displacements of that element. The 
program is parallelized by assigning different sections of the string to dif- 
ferent nodes, and by having the nodes communicate the displacements at 
their endpoints via the MPi_Send ( ) and MPi_Recv ( ) . The first argument to 
MPi_Send ( ) are pointers to the data being sent, and the last arguments are of 
the type MPi_status. A pointer in C, denoted by the ampersand &, gives the 
address of the variable that follows. The MPi_Recv ( ) and MPi_Send ( ) com- 
mands require a pointer as their first argument, or an array element (which in 
C is the address of the first element in the array). When sending more than one 
element of an array to MPi_Send ( ) , you send a pointer to the first element of 
the array as the first argument, and then the number of elements as the second 
argument. 

Observe near the end of the program how the MPi_Send ( ) call is used to 
send len+1 elements of the two-dimensional array x [ ] [ ] , starting with the 
element x [ 2 ] [ 0 ] . MPI will send these elements in the order in which they are 
stored in memory. In C, arrays are stored in row-major order with the first 
element of the second row immediately following the last element of the first 
row, and so on. Accordingly, this MPi_Send() call sends len+1 elements of 
row 2, starting with column 0, which means all of row 2. If we had specified 
len+5 elements instead, MPI would have sent all of row 2, plus the first four 
elements of row 3. 

In MPistring.c, the calculated future position of the string is stored in 
row 2 of x [ 3 ] [len+1], with different sections of the string stored in differ- 
ent columns. Row 1 stores the present positions, and row 0 stores the past 
positions. This is different from column-based algorithm used in the serial 
program eqstring. c, which followed the original Fortran program, which 
was column, rather than row based. This was changed because MPI reads 
data by rows. 

The initial displacement of the string is given by the user-supplied function 
init_string ( ) . Because the first time step requires only the initial displace- 
ment, no message passing is necessary. For later times each node sends the 
displacement of its rightmost point to the node with the next highest rank. 
This means that the rightmost node (rank = numprocs - l) does not send 
data, and that the master (rank = 0) does not receive data. Communication 
is established via the mp i_Sendrecv ( ) command, with the different sends and 
receives using tags to ensure proper delivery of the messages. 

Next in the program, the nodes (representing string segments) send to and 
receive data from the segment to their right. All of these sends and receives 
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have a tag of 2 . After every 50 iterations, the master collects the displacement 
of each segment of the string and outputs it. Each slave sends the data for the 
future time with a tag of 3. The master first outputs its own data and then 
calls MPi_Recv ( ) for each node, one at a time, printing the data it receives. 

22.4.1 

MPIstring.c Exercise 

1. Ensure that the input data (maxt, L, scale, skip) in MPIstring.c 
are the same as those in eqstring . c (maxt in MPIstring.c is called max 
in eqstring . c). 

2. Ensure that init_string ( ) returns the initial configuration that is used 

in eqstring . c. 

3. Compile and run eqstring . c via 

> gcc eqstring. c -o eqstring -lm Compile C code 

> ./eqstring Run in present directory 

4. Run both programs to ensure that they produce the same output. (This 
is easy to check in Unix with the dif f command.) 


Listing 22.8: The MPI program MPideadlock. c illustrates deadlock (waiting for receive). 
The code MPideadlock-fixed. c in Listing 22.9 removes the block. 

// Code listing for MPideadlock . c 
#include <stdio.h> 

#include "mpi.h" 

#define MAXLEN 100 

main(int argc , char *argv[]) { 

int myrank, numprocs , fromrank , torank; 
char tosend [MAXLEN] , received [MAXLEN] ; 

MPI_Status status ; 

MPI_Init(&argc,&argv) ; 

MPI_Comm_rank (MP[jOQIVM_WOELE) / &myrank) ; 

MPI_Comm„size (MPLCOMM_WORLD,&numprocs ) ; 
if (myrank == 0) fromrank = numprocs — 1; 
else fromrank = myrank — 1; 
if (myrank == numprocs — 1) torank = 0; 
else torank = myrank + 1; 

// Save string to send in tosend : 

sprintf ( tosend , "Message from node %d to %d\n" , myrank, torank) ; 
MPI_Recv( received ,MAXLEN,MPI_CHAR, fromrank ,0 ,MPIj33MM_WORLD, 

&status ) ; 

MPI_Send( tosend , MAXLEN, MPI_CHAR, torank ,0 ,MH_QCMM_WORLD ) ; 
printf ( "%s" , received ) ; // Print string after successful receive 

MPI_Finalize () ; 
exit (0) ; 
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22.5 

Deadlock 

It is important to avoid deadlock when using the MPi_Send ( ) and MPi_Recv ( ) 
commands. Deadlock occurs when one or more nodes wait for a nonoccuring 
event to occur. This can arise if each node waits to receive a message that is 
not sent. Compile and execute deadlock . c: 

> mpicc deadlock . c -o deadlock Compile 

> qsub run_mpi . sh deadlock Execute 

Take note of the job id returned, which we will call xxxx. Wait for a few sec- 
onds, and then look at the output of the program 

> cat output /MPI_job-xxxx Examine output 

The output should list how many nodes ("slots") were assigned to the job. 
Because all these nodes are now deadlocked, we need to cancel this job: 

> qdel xxxx Cancel deadlocked job 

> qdel all Alternate cancel 

There are a number of ways to avoid deadlock. The program MPistring.c 
used the function MPi_Sendrecv ( ) to handle much of the message pass- 
ing, and this will not cause deadlock. It is possible to use MPi_Send() 
and MPi_Recv ( ) , but you should be careful to avoid deadlock, as we do in 

MPIdeadlock-fixed. c. 

Listing 22.9: The code MPIdeadlock-fixed. c removes the deadlock present in 

MPIdeadlock . c. 

// deadlock —fixed . c : deadlock, c without deadlock by Phil. Carter 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include "mpi.h" 

#define MAXLEN 100 

main(int argc , char *argv[]) { 

int myrank, numprocs , torank , i; 
char tosend [MAXLEN] , received [MAXLEN] ; 

MPI_Status status ; 

MPI_Init(&argc,&argv) ; 

MPI_Comm_rank (MP[jOQMM_WORLD,&myrank) ; 

MPI_Comm„size (MP[jOQMM_WORLD,&numprocs ) ; 
if (myrank == numprocs — 1) torank = 0; 
else torank = myrank + 1; 

// Save the string to send in the variable tosend: 
sprintf ( tosend , "Message from node %d to %d\n" , myrank, torank); 
for (i = 0; i < numprocs; i++) { 

i f ( myrank == i ) 

MPI_Send( tosend , MAXLEN, MPICHAR, torank , i , MPI_CDMM_WORLD ) ; 
else if (myrank == i+1 II ( i == numprocs — 1 && myrank == 0)) 

MPI_Recv( received ,MAXLEN,MPI_CHAR, i , i ,MPI_COMM_WORLD,& status ) ; 
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printf ( "%s" , received ) ; // Print after successful receive 

MPI_Finalize () ; 
exit (0) ; 


22 . 5.1 

Nonblocking Communication 

MPi_Send() and MPi_Recv(), as we have seen, are susceptible to deadlock 
because they block the program from continuing until the send or receive 
is finished. This method of message passing, called blocking communication. 
One way to avoid deadlock is to use nonblocking communication such as 
MPi_isend ( ) , which returns before the send is complete and thus frees up 
the node. Likewise, a node can call MPi_irecv ( ) , which does not wait for the 
receive to complete. Note that a node can receive a message with mp i_Recv ( ) 
even if were sent using MPi_isend ( ) , and similarly, receive a message using 
MPi_irecv ( ) even if were sent with MPi_Send ( ) . 

There are two ways to determine whether a nonblocking send or receive 
has finished. One is to call MPi_Test ( ) . It is then your choice as to whether 
you want to wait for the communication to complete (for example, to ensure 
that all string segments are at current time and not past time). To wait, call 
MPi_Wait ( ) , which blocks execution until communication is complete. When 
you start a nonblocking send or receive, you get a request handle of data 
type MPi_Request to identify the communication you may need to wait 
for. When using nonblocking communication, you do have to ensure that 
you do not use the data being communicated until the communication has 
completed. You can check for this using MPi_Test ( ) , or wait for completion 
using MPl_Wait ( ) . 

Exercise: Rewrite deadlock . c so that it avoids deadlock by using nonblock- 
ing communication. Hint: replace MPi_Recv ( ) by MPi_irecv ( ) . □ 

22 . 5.2 

Collective Communication 

Several MPI commands that automatically exchange messages among multi- 
ple nodes at the same time. This is called collective communication, as op- 
posed to the point-to-point communication between just two nodes. The pro- 
gram MPipi . c already introduced the MPi_Reduce ( ) command. It receives 
data from multiple nodes, performs an operation on the data, and stores 
the result on one node. The program tunempi.c used a similar function 
mpi_a 11 reduce () that does the same thing, but stores the result on every 
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node. The latter program also used MPi_Bcast (), which allows a node to 
send the same message to multiple nodes. 

Collective commands communicate among a group of nodes specified by a 
communicator, such as mpi_COMM_world. For example, in MPipi . c we called 
MPi_Reduce ( ) to receive results from every node, including itself. Other col- 
lective communication functions include MPi_Scatter () that has one node 
send messages to every other node. This is similar to MPi_Bcast (), but the 
former sends a different message to each node. Specifically, it breaks an array 
up into pieces of specified lengths, and sends the different pieces to different 
nodes. Likewise, MPi_Gather ( ) gathers data from every node (including the 
root node), and places the data into an array, with data from node 0 placed 
first, followed by node 1, etc. A similar function, MPi_Allgather ( ) , stores 
the data on every node, rather than just the root node. 


22.6 

Supplementary Exercises 

1 . Bifurcation Plot: If you have not yet done it, take the program you wrote 
to generate the bifurcation plot for bug populations and run different 
ranges of }i values simultaneously on several CPUs. 

2. Processor Ring: Write a program in which 

(a) a set of processes are arranged in a ring, 

(b) each process stores its rank in mpi_comm_world in an integer, 

(c) each process passes this on to its neighbor on the right, 

(d) each processor keeps passing until it receives its rank back. 

3. Ping Pong: Write a program in which two processes repeatedly pass a 
message back and forth. Insert timing calls to measure the time taken 
for one message, and determine how the time taken varies with the size 
of the message. 

4. Broadcast: Have processor 1 send the same message to all the other pro- 
cessors and then receive messages of the same length from all the other 
processors. How does the time taken vary with the size of the messages 
and the number of processors? 
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22.7 

List of MPI Commands 

MPI Data Types and Operators 

MPI defines some of its own data types. The following are data types used 

as arguments to the MPI commands. 

• MPI_Comm: A communicator, used to specify group of nodes, most 
commonly mp i_comm_world for all the nodes. 

• MPI_Status: A variable holding status information returned by func- 
tions such as MPl_Recv ( ) . 

• MPI_Datatype: Predefined constant indicating type of data being 
passed in a function such as MPi_Send ( ) (see below). 

• MPI_0: Predefined constant indicating operation you want performed 
on data in functions such as MPi_Reduce ( ) (see below). 

• MPI_Request: Request handle to identify a nonblocking send or 
receive, for example, when using MPl_Wait ( ) or MPl_Test ( ) > 

Predefined constants: MPI_Op and MPI_Datatype 

For a more complete of constants used in MPI, see 

http : // www- unix . mcs . anl . go v/mpi/www/www3/ Constants . html. 


MPI_OP 

Description 

MPI_Datatype 

C Data Type 

MPI_MAX 

Maximum 

MPI_CHAR 

char 

MPI MIN 

Minimum 

MPI SHORT 

short 

MPI_SUM 

Sum 

MPI INT 

int 

MPI PROD 

Product 

MPI LONG 

long 

MPI_LAND 

Logical and 

MPI_FLOAT 

float 

MPI BAND 

Bitwise and 

MPI DOUBLE 

double 

MPI_LOR 

Logical or 

MPI_UNSIGNED_CHAR 

unsigned char 

MPI BOR 

Bitwise or 

MPI UNSIGNED SHORT 

unsigned short 

MPI_LXOR 

Logical exclusive or 

MPI UNSIGNED 

unsigned int 

MPI BXOR 
MPI_MINLOC 
MPI MAXLOC 

Bitwise exclusive or 
Find node's min and rank 
Find node's max and rank 

MPI UNSIGNED LONG 

unsigned long 


MPI Commands 

Below we list and identify the MPI commands used in this chapter. For 
the syntax of each command, along with many more MPI commands, see 
http://www-unix.mcs.anl.gov/mpi/www/. There each command name is 
a hyperlink to a full description. 


Basic MPI Commands 


• MPI_Send. Sends a message. 
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• MPI_Recv. Receives a message. 

• MPI_Sendrecv. Sends and receives a message. 

• MPI_Init. Starts MPI at the beginning of program. 

• MPI_Finalize. Stops MPI at the end of program. 

• MPI_Comm_rank. Determine a node's rank. 

• MPI_Comm_size. Determine number of nodes in communicator. 

• MPI_Get_processor_name. Determines name of the processor. 

• MPI_Wtime. Returns wall time in seconds since arbitrary time in the 
past. 

• MPI_Barrier. Blocks until all nodes have called this function. 

Collective Communication 

• MPI_Reduce. Performs operation on all copies of variable and stores 
result on single node. 

• MPI_Allreduce. Like MPi_Reduce, but stores result on all nodes. 

• MPI_Gather. Gathers data from group of nodes and stores them on one 
node. 

• MPI_Allgather. Like MPi_Gather, but stores the result on all nodes 

• MPI_Scatter. Sends different data to all other nodes (opposite of 

MPI_Gather). 

• MPI_Bcast. Sends same message to all other processes. 

Nonblocking Communication 

• MPI_Isend. Begins a nonblocking send. 

• MPI Irecv. Begins a nonblocking receive. 

• MPI_Wait. Waits for an MPI send or receive to complete. 

• MPI_Test. Tests for the completion of a send or receive. 
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Electrostatics Potentials via Finite Differences (PDEs) 


23.1 

PDE Generalities 


Physical quantities such as temperature and pressure vary continuously in 
both space and time. Such being our world, the function or field U(x,y,z,t) 
used to describe these quantities must contain independent space and time 
variable. As time evolves, the changes in U{x,y,z,t) at any one position af- 
fects the field at neighboring points. This means that the dynamical equations 
describing the dependence of U on four independent variables must be writ- 
ten in terms of partial derivatives, and therefore the equations must be par- 
tial differential equations (PDEs), in contrast to ordinary differential equations 
(ODEs). 

The most general form for a PDE with two independent variables is 


a 2 it 

^ dx 2 


2 B 


d 2 U d 2 U 

dxdy dy 2 


dx dy 


(23.1) 


where A, B , C, and F are arbitrary functions of the variables x and y. In the 
table below we define the classes of PDEs by the value of the discriminant d 
in the second row [68], with the next two rows being examples: 


Elliptic 

Parabolic 

Hyperbolic 

d = AC- B 2 > 0 

d — AC — B 2 — 0 

d — AC — B 2 < 0 

V 2 U(x) — —47zp(x) 

V 2 ii(x, t) = adU/dt 

V 2 lt(x, t) = c~ 2 d 2 U/dt 2 

Poisson's 

Heat 

Wave 


We usually think of a parabolic equation as containing a first-order deriva- 
tive in one variable and second-order in the other; a hyperbolic equation as 
containing second-order derivatives of all the variables, with opposite signs 

Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
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when placed on the same side of the equal sign; and an elliptic equation as 
containing second-order derivatives of all the variables, with all having the 
same sign when placed on the same side of the equal sign. 


Tab. 23.1 The relation between boundary conditions and uniqueness for PDEs. 


Boundary 

condition 

Elliptic 

(Poisson equation) 

Hyperbolic 
(Wave equation) 

Parabolic 
(Heat equation) 

Dirichlet 
open surface 

Underspecified 

Underspecified 

Unique and stable (ID) 

Dirichlet 
closed surface 

Unique and stable 

Overspecified 

Overspecified 

Neumann 
open surface 

Underspecified 

Underspecified 

Unique and stable (ID) 

Neumann 
closed surface 

Unique and stable 

Overspecified 

Overspecified 

Cauchy 
open surface 

Unphysical 

Unique and stable 

Overspecified 

Cauchy 
closed surface 

Overspecified 

Overspecified 

Overspecified 


After solving enough problems, one often develops some physical intuition 
as to whether one has sufficient boundary conditions for there to exist a unique 
solution for a given physical situation (this, of course, is in addition to requi- 
site initial conditions). For instance, a string tied at both ends, or a heated bar 
placed in an infinite heat bath, are physical situations for which the boundary 
conditions are adequate. If the boundary condition is the value of the solution 
on a surrounding closed surface, we have a Dirichlet boundary condition. If the 
boundary condition is the value of the normal derivative on the surrounding 
surface, we have a Neumann boundary condition. If both the value of solution 
and its derivative are specified on a closed boundary, we have a Cauchy bound- 
ary condition. Although having an adequate boundary condition is necessary 
for a unique solution, having too many boundary conditions, for instance, 
both Neumann and Dirichlet, may be an overspecification for which no so- 
lution exists. (Although conclusions drawn for exact PDEs may differ from 
those drawn for the finite-difference equations, they are usually the same; in 
fact, Morse and Feshbach [69] use the finite difference form to derive the rela- 
tions between boundary conditions and uniqueness for each type of equation 
shown in Tab. 23.1 [70].) 

Solving PDEs numerically differs from solving ODEs in a number of ways. 
First, because we are able to write all ODEs in a standard form, 

^ = f(y,f) (23.2) 

with t the single independent variable, we are able to use a standard algo- 
rithm, rk4 in our case, to solve all such equations. Yet because PDEs have 
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Fig. 23.1 Left: The region of space within a square in which we want to determine the elec- 
tric potential. There is a wire at the top kept at a constant 1 00 V and a grounded wire at the 
sides and bottom. Right: The electric potential as a function of x and y. The projections onto 
the xy plane are equipotential surfaces or lines. 


several independent variables, to illustrate, p(x,y,z,t), we would have to ap- 
ply (23.2) simultaneously and independently to each variable, which would be 
very complicated. Second, since there are more equations to solve with PDEs 
than ODEs, we need more information than just the two initial conditions [x(0), 
v (0)]. Yet because each PDE often has its own particular set of boundary con- 
ditions, we have to develop a special algorithm for each particular problem. 


23.2 

Electrostatic Potentials 

Your problem is to find the electric potential for all points inside the charge- 
free square shown in Fig. 23.1. The bottom and sides of the region are made 
up of wires that are "grounded" (kept at 0 V). The top wire is connected to a 
battery that keeps it at a constant 100 V. 

23.2.1 

Laplace’s Elliptic PDE (Theory) 

We consider the entire square in Fig. 23.1 as our boundary with voltages pre- 
scribed upon it. If we imagine infinitesimal insulators placed at the top cor- 
ners of the box, then we have a closed boundary within which we will solve 
our problem. Since the values of the potential are given on all sides, we have 
Neumann conditions on the boundary, and, according to Tab. 23.1, a unique 
and stable solution. 
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It is known from classical electrodynamics, that the electric potential U(x) 
arising from static charges satisfies Poisson's PDE [70]: 

V 2 ll(x) = —4np(x) (23.3) 

where p(x) is the charge density. In charge-free regions of space, that is, re- 
gions where p(x) — 0, the potential satisfies Laplace's equation: 

V 2 lf(x) = 0. (23.4) 

Both these equations are elliptic PDEs of a form that occurs in various appli- 
cations. We solve them in 2D rectangular coordinates: 

d 2 U(x,y) d 2 U(x,y) 
dx 2 dy 2 

In both cases, we see that the potential depends simultaneously on x and y. 
For Laplace's equation, the charges, which are source of the field, enter indi- 
rectly by specifying the potential values in some region of space; for Poisson's 
equation they enter directly. 



Laplace's equation 
Poisson's equation 


(23.5) 


23.3 

Fourier Series Solution of PDE 


For the simple geometry of Fig. 23.1, it is possible to find an analytic solution 
in the form of an infinite series. However, we will see that this is often not 
a good approach if numerical values are needed because the series may con- 
verge painfully slowly and may contain spurious oscillations. We start with 
Laplace's equation in Cartesian form. 


d 2 U(x,y) , d 2 U(x,y) _ n 
dx 2 + dy 2 


(23.6) 


with the boundary conditions given along a square of side L. If we assume that 
the potential is the product of independent functions of x and y, and substitute 
this product into (23.6), we obtain 


U(x,y) = X(x)Y(y) 


d 2 X(x)/dx 2 d 2 Y(y)/dy 2 
X(x) + Y(y) 


(23.7) 


Because X(x) is a function of only x and Y(y) of only y, the derivatives in 
(23.7) are ordinary as opposed to partial derivatives. Since X(x) and Y(y) are 
assumed to be independent, the only way (23.7) can be valid for all values of 
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x and y is for each term in (23.7) to be equal to a constant: 


d 2 Y(y)/dy 2 d 2 X(x)/dx 2 

W) xw - 


d 2 X(x) 

dx 2 


+ k 2 X(x) = 0 


rf 2 y (y) 

dy 2 


k 2 Y(y) = 0 


(23.8) 

(23.9) 


We shall see that this choice of sign for the constant matches the boundary 
conditions and gives us periodic behavior in x. The other choice of sign would 
give periodic behavior in y, and that would not work. 

It is worth pointing out here that even though an analytic solution in the 
form of the product of separate functions of x and y exists to Laplace's equa- 
tion, this does not mean that the solution to a realistic problem will have this 
form. Indeed, we shall see that a realistic solution requires an infinite sum 
of such products, which is no longer separable into functions of x and y, and 
is, accordingly, not a good approach if numerical values of the potential are 
needed. 

The solutions for X(x) are periodic and those for Y (y) are exponential: 

X(x) = Asinkx + B coskx Y{y) — Ce k ' J + De~ ky (23.10) 


The x — 0 boundary condition U(x = 0, y) = 0 can be met only iff! = 0. The 
x — L boundary condition U ( x = L, y ) — 0 can be met only for 


kL — nn n — 1,2, . . . 


(23.11) 


Such being the case, for each value of n there is the solution 

X n (x) — A n sin (23.12) 

For each value of k n that satisfies the x boundary conditions, Y(y ) must satisfy 
the y boundary condition U(x,0) = 0, which requires D = — C: 

Y n (y ) = C{e k -y - e~ k »y) = 2 C sinh (23.13) 

Because we are solving linear equations, the principle of linear superposition 
holds, which means that the most general solution is the sum of the products: 

U(x,y) = Eri sin s^h (~T~^) (23.14) 

n = 1 

The E n values are arbitrary constants and are fixed by requiring the solution 
to satisfy the remaining boundary condition at y = L, U(x,y — L) — 100 V: 
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0 


Fig. 23.2 The analytic (Fourier series) solution of Laplace's equation showing Gibb's- 
overshoot oscillations near y = 0. The solution shown here uses 21 terms, yet the oscillations 
remains even if a large number of terms is summed. 


We determine the constants E n by projection: multiply both sides of the equa- 
tion by sin mn/ Lx, with m an integer, and integrate from 0 to L: 


00 n 

sinhftTT J 


nn 


mn 


dx sin x sin — — x — dx 100 sin 


/ 

Jo 


mn 


The integral on the LHS is nonzero only for n — m, which yields 


(23.16) 


E„ — 


0 


for n even 


. H 7 Tsinhri 7 i ^ n odd 


Finally, we obtain the potential at any point (x,y) as 


, T , . 400 . / n nx \ 

u(x,!/) — E ) 


h=1,3,5,... 


'nnx^ smh(nny / L) 
sinh(«7r) 


(23.17) 


(23.18) 


23.3.1 

Shortcomings of Polynomial Expansions 

It is interesting to observe that the solution via the numerical algorithm (23.25) 
starts with the values of the potential on the boundaries and then propagates 
them through all space via repeated iterations. In contrast, the "exact" so- 
lution must sum an infinite number of terms to be exact, which of course is 
never possible in a practical calculation, and so in practice it is too a numer- 
ical approximation — but not a good one! First, the oscillatory nature of the 
terms being summed leads to cancellation s, and so the sum of many terms 
suffers from the roundoff error. Second, the sinh functions in (23.18) over- 
flows for large n, which can be avoided somewhat by expressing the quotient 
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of the two sinh functions in terms of exponentials, and then taking a large n 
limit: 

sinh(«7ry/L) _ e ^(y/l-l) - e -nn{y/L+l) n n(y/L-l) migl 

sinh(«7i) 1 — e~ 2nn 

A third problem with the "analytic" solution is that a Fourier series con- 
verges only in the mean square (Fig. 23.2). This means that it converges to the 
average of the left- and right-hand limits in the regions where the solution is 
discontinuous [71], such as in the corners of the box. Explicitly, what you see 
in Fig. 23.2 is a phenomenon known as the Gibb's overshoot that occurs when 
a Fourier series with a finite number of terms is used to represent a discontin- 
uous function. Rather than fall off abruptly, the series develops large oscil- 
lations that tend to overshoot the function at the corner. To obtain a smooth 
solution, we had to sum 40,000 terms. 


23.4 

Solution: Finite Difference Method 

To solve our 2D PDE, we divide space up into a lattice (Fig. 23.3) and solve 
for U at each site on the lattice. Since we will express derivatives in terms of 
the finite differences in the values of U at the lattice sites, this is called a. finite 
difference method. A numerically more efficient, but also more complicated 
approach, is the finite-element method (Unit II), which solves the PDE for small 
geometric elements, and then matches the elements. 

To derive the finite-difference algorithm for the numeric solution of (23.5), 
we follow the same path taken in Section 6.1 to derive the forward-difference 
algorithm for differentiation. We start by adding the two Taylor expansions of 

of (x r y): 

Tiv A - r + <23 ' 2o) 

tr 41 + - - <23 - 21) 

All odd terms cancel when we add these equations together, and we obtain 
a central-difference approximation for the second partial derivative good to 
order (Ax) 4 : 

d 2 U(x,y) U(x + Ax,y) + U(x — Ax,y) — 2U(x,y) 4 ^ 

^ 3x2 - (Axj 2 + U (Ax 

Likewise, we add the two Taylor expansions of the potential above and below 
(x,y) to obtain 

3 2 U(x,y) U(x,y + Ay) + U[x,y — Ay) — 2U(x,y) , , 4 . 

3y 2 - (Ay) 2 + U ^ y j (i) 


the potential to the right and left 

Lt(x + Ax,y) = U(x,y) + 
U(x — Ax,y) = U(x,y) — 
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y 





Fig. 23.3 The algorithm for Laplace's equation in which the potential at the point (x,y) = 
(i,j) A equals the average of the potential values at the four nearest-neighbor points. The 
nodes with white centers correspond to fixed values of the potential along the boundaries. 


Substituting both these approximations into Poisson's PDE (23.5) leads to a 
finite-difference form of the equation: 

U(x + Ax, y) + U(x— Ax, y) — 2U(x,y) 


(Ax) 2 

U(x,y + Ay) + U(x,y — Ay) — 2U(x,y) 

<A»T 2 


— — 47rp 


(23.23) 


If the x and y grids are of equal spacings, this takes the simple form 


fi(x + A x,y) + U(x — A x,y) + U{x,y + Ay) + U(x,y — Ay) — 4U(x,y) = — 47T|0 

(23.24) 


The reader will notice that this equation is a relation among the solutions at 
five points in space. When U(x,y) is evaluated for the N x x values on the 
lattice, and for the Ny y values, there results a set of N x x Ny simultaneous 
linear algebraic equations for u [ i ] [ j ] . One approach is to solve these linear 
equations explicitly as a (big) matrix problem, using the computer to do the 
matrix algebra. This is attractive as it is a direct solution, but it requires a great 
deal of memory and book keeping. 
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The approach we follow here is a simple one. We solve (23.24) for U(x,y): 

U(x,y ) ~ | [U(x + A,y) + U(x — A,y) + U(x,y + A) + U[x,y — A)] 

+ 7rp(x,y)A 2 (23.25) 

where we would just leave off the p(x) term for Laplace's equation. In terms 
of discrete locations on our lattice, the x and y variables are: 

X = x 0 + iA, y = y 0 +jA i, j = 0, . . . , N max _i (23.26) 

Ax — Ay — A — L/ (N max — 1) (23.27) 

where we have placed our lattice in a square of side L. The potential is repre- 
sented by the array li[N max ] [N max ], and the finite-difference algorithm (23.25) 
becomes 

Ui,j — \ [Ui+l,j + Lff-i ,j + Ui, j+1 + U ij-i] + Tt p(iA, jA)A‘" (23.28) 

This equation says that when we have a proper solution it will be the average 
of the potential at the four nearest neighbors (Fig. 23.3), plus a contribution 
from the local charge density. As an algorithm, (23.28) does not provide a di- 
rect solution to Poisson's equation, but rather must be repeated many times 
to converge upon the solution. We start with an initial guess for the poten- 
tial, improve it by sweeping through all space taking the average over nearest 
neighbors at each node, and keep repeating the process until the solution no 
longer changes to some level of precision, or until failure is evident. When 
converged, the initial guess is said to have relaxed into the solution. 

A reasonable question with this simple approach is "Does it always con- 
verge, and if so, does it converge fast enough to be useful?" In some sense 
the answer to the first question is not an issue; if the method does not con- 
verge then we will know it, else, we have ended up with a solution and the 
path we followed to get there does not matter! The answer to the question 
of speed is that relaxation methods may converge slowly (although still faster 
than a Fourier series), yet we will show you two clever tricks to accelerate the 
convergence. 

At this point it is important to remember that our algorithm arose from 
expressing the Laplacian V 2 in rectangular coordinates. While this does not 
restrict us from solving problems with circular symmetry, there may be ge- 
ometries where it is better to develop an algorithm based on expressing the 
Laplacian in the cylindrical or spherical coordinates in order to have grids 
that fit the geometry better. 

23.4.1 

Relaxation and Over-Relaxation 

There are a number of variations in how to iterate the algorithm (23.25), and 
so continually convert the initial boundary conditions into a solution. Its most 
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basic form is the Jacobi method , and is one in which the potential values are 
not updated until an entire sweep of applying (23.25) at each point is com- 
pleted. This maintains the symmetry of the initial guess and boundary condi- 
tions. 

A rather obvious improvement of the Jacobi method employs the updated 
guesses for the potential in (23.25) as soon as they are available. As a case 
in point, if the sweep starts in the upper left-hand corner of Fig. 23.3, then 
the left-most (i-1, j) and top-most (i, j — 1 ) values of the potential used will 
be from the present generation of guesses, while the other two values of the 
potential will be from the previous generation: 


,r(new) 

U hj 


1 

4 


/ r(old) 

U i+1,/' 


7 7- (new) 

U i-hj 


IT 


(old) 

y+i 


+ if 


(new) 

hi - 1 


(GS) (23.29) 


This technique, known as the Gauss-Seidel method , usually leads to acceler- 
ated convergence, which in turn leads to less roundoff error. It also uses less 
memory as there is no need to store two generations of guesses. However, 
it does distort the symmetry of the boundary conditions or the initial guess, 
which one hopes is insignificant when convergence is reached. 

A less obvious improvement to the relaxation technique, known as succes- 
sive over-relaxation (SOR), starts by writing the algorithm (23.25) in a form 
that determines the new values of the potential ll( new ) as the old values lf ,: oli:l :i 
plus a correction or residual r: 


/r(new) _ i /-(old) 

U hj u hi 


+ r, 


hi 


(23.30) 


While the Gauss-Seidel technique may still be used to incorporate the up- 
dated values in l/' olclj to determine r, we just rewrite the algorithm in the 
general form: 


. _ , j- (new) _ , hold) 

h] — U i,j U i,j 

if/ r(° ld ) J- / r(new) , bold) . .(new) 

— 4 [ U i+hj ^ “ l ” u i,j+ 1 U i,j~ 1 


- Lt (old) 


(23.31) 


The successive over-relaxation technique [9, 72] proposes that if convergence 
is obtained by adding r to If, then even more rapid convergence might be 
obtained by adding more of r: 

Lftnew) = u (o\d) + w r . . (SO R) (2332) 

where re is a parameter that amplifies, or reduces, the effect of the residual. 
The nonaccelerated relaxation algorithm (23.29) is obtained with to — 1, ac- 
celerated convergence (over relaxation) is obtained with co > 1, and under 
relaxation occurs for co < 1 . Values of co < 2 often work well, yet co > 2 may 
lead to numerical instabilities. Although a detailed analysis of the algorithm 
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is needed to predict the optimal value for tv, we suggest that you explore dif- 
ferent values for to to see which one works best for your particular problem. 

Listing 23.1: LaplaceLine. java is the framework for the solution of Laplace’s equation via 
relaxation. The various parameters need to be adjusted for a good and realistic solution. 

/» LaplaceLine . java : Laplace eqn via finite difference mthd 

wire in grounded box, Output for 3D gnuplot */ 

import java . io . * ; 
public class LaplaceLine { 

static int Nmax = 100; // Size of box 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

double V[][] = new double [Nmax] [Nmax] ; 
int i , j , iter ; 

PrintWriter w = new PrintWriter // Save data in file 

(new FileOutputStream ( "LaplaceLine . dat ") / true); 

// Initialize 

for (i=0; i<Nmax; i++) 

| for (j=0; j <Nmax; j ++) Vjijjj] = 0.; ) 
for ( i=0; i < Nmax; i++ ) VjijjO] = 100. ; // V(wire) = 100 V 

II Iterations 

for ( iter=0; iter < 1000; iter++ ) { 

// x, then y directions 

for ( i=l; i < (Nmax— 1); i++ ) { 

for ( j =1; j < (Nmax— 1); j ++ ) 

// THE ALGORITM 

Vjijjj] = (V[i+l][j]+V[i-l][j]+V[i][j+l]+V[i][j -l])/4.; 


for ( i=0; i < Nmax ; i = i + 2) | // Data in gnuplot format 

for ( j =0; j < Nmax; j=j + 2) w. println ( " " + Vjijjj] + ""); 
w. println ( " " ) ; // Blank line separates rows 

1 

System . out . println ( "data stored in LaplaceLine.dat"); 

} // End main 

} // End class 


23.4.2 

Lattice PDE Implementation 

In Listing 23.1 we present the code LaplaceLine . java that solves the square- 
wire problem (Fig. 23.1). Here we have kept the code simple by setting the 
length of the box L — N max A = 100, taking A = 1: 


Id (j, tV ma x) 

Ft (tV max , j) 


99 (top) Ff(l,;) 

0 (right) Ft(z',l) 


0 (left) 

0 (bottom) 


(23.33) 
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We also run the algorithm (23.28) for a fixed number, 1000 iterations. A better 
code would vary A and the dimensions, and would quit iterating once the 
solution converges. Study, compile, and execute the basic code. 


23.5 

Assessment via Surface Plot 


After executing LaplaceLine. java, you should have a file with data in the 
format appropriate for a surface plot like Fig. 23.1. Seeing that it is impor- 
tant to visualize your output to ensure the reasonableness of the solution, you 
should learn how to make such a plot before exploring more interesting prob- 
lems. The 3D surface plots we show in this chapter were made with gnu- 
plot. Here we repeat the commands used for Gnuplot with the output file of 
LaplaceLine . java: 


> gnuplot 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 

gnuplot> 


set hidden3d 
set unhidden3d 

splot 'Laplace.dat' with lines 

set view 65,45 

replot 

set contour 

set cntrparam levels 10 

set terminal PostScript 

set output "Laplace .ps" 

splot 'Laplace.dat' w 1 

set terminal xll 

set title 'Potential V(x,y) vs 

set xlabel 'x Position' 

set ylabel 'y Position' 

set zlabel 'V(x,y)'; replot 

help 

set nosurface 
set view 0, 0, 1 

replot 
quit 


Start gnuplot system from a shell 
Hide surface whose view is blocked 
Show surface though hidden from view 
Surface plot of Laplace.dat with lines 
Set x and y rotation viewing angles 
See effect of your change 
Project contours onto the x-y plane 
10 contour levels 
Output in PostScript format for printing 
Output to file Laplace . ps 
Plot again, output to file 
To see output on screen again 
x , y ' Title graph 

Label x axis 
Label y axis 
Label z axis and replot 
Tell me more 
Do not draw surface, leave contours 
Look down directly onto base 
Draw plot again; may want to write to file 
Get out of gnuplot 


Here we have explicitly stated the viewing angle for the surface plot. Because 
gnuplot 4 permits you to rotate surface plots interactively, we recommend that 
you do just that to find the best viewing angle. Changes made to a plot are 
seen when you redraw the plot using the replot command. For this sample 
session, the default output for your graph is your terminal screen. To print a 
paper copy of your graph we recommend first saving it to a file as a PostScript 




Fig. 23.4 Left : A simple model of a parallel-plate capacitor (or of a vacuum-tube diode). A 
realistic model would have the plates closer together, in order to condense the field, and the 
enclosing, grounded box so large that it has no effect on the field near the capacitor. Right: A 
numerical solution for the electric potential for this geometry. The projection on the xy plane 
gives the equipotential lines. 


document (suffix .ps), and then printing out that file to a PostScript printer. 
You create the PostScript file by changing the terminal type to Postscript, 
setting the name of the file, and then issuing the subcommand splot again. 
This plots the result out to a file. If you want to see plots on your screen again, 
you need to set the terminal type back to xll again (for Unix's X Windoivs 
System), and then plot it again. 


23.6 

Three Alternate Capacitor Problems 

We give you (or your instructor) a choice now. You can carry out the assessment 
using our wire-plus-grounded box problem, or you can replace that problem with the 
more interesting one of a realistic capacitor. We now describe the capacitor problem, 
and then get on to the assessment and exploration. 

The standard solution for a capacitor's field is for the region between two 
infinite plates, where the field is uniform and completely confined. The field 
in a finite capacitor will vary near the edges ("edge effects"), and extend 
beyond the edges of the capacitor ("fringe fields"). We model the realistic 
capacitor in a grounded box (Fig. 23.4) as two plates (wires) of finite length. 
Write your program such that it is convenient to vary the grid spacing A and 
the geometry of the box and plate, without having to get into the details of 
the program. We pose three versions of this problem, each displaying some 
different physics. In each case the boundary conditions V — 0 along the box 
must be satisfied for all steps during the solution process. 
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1. For the simplest version, assume that the plates are very thin sheets of 
conductors, with the top plate maintained at 100 V and the bottom at —100 V. 
Because the plates are conductors, they must be equipotential surfaces, and 
a battery can maintain them at constant voltages. Write or modify the given 
program to solve Laplace's equation such that the plates have fixed voltages. 

2. For the next version of this problem, assume that the plates are made of a 
thin dielectric material with uniform charge densities p on the top and —p on 
the bottom. Solve Poisson's equation (23.3) in the region including the plates, 
and Laplace's equation elsewhere. Experiment until you find a numerical 
value for p that gives a similar potential to that shown in Fig. 23.4 for plates 
with fixed voltages. 

3. For the final version of this problem we would like to investigate how the 
charges on the conducting plates of the capacitor distributes themselves. To 
do that, assume that the plates have a finite thickness (Fig. 23.6). Since the 
plates are conductors, we can still assume that they are equipotential surfaces 
at 100 and —100 V, only now we want them to have a thickness of at least 
2A (so we can see the difference between the potential near the top and the 
bottom of the plates). Such being the case, we solve Laplace's equation (23.4) 
much as before to determine U(x,y). Once we have U(x,y), substitute it into 
Poisson's equation (23.3) and determine how the charge density distributes 
itself along the top and bottom surfaces of the plates. Hint: Since the electric 
field is no longer uniform, we know that the charge distribution also will no 
longer be uniform. In addition, since the electric field now extends beyond 
the ends of the capacitor, and since field lines begin and end on charge, we 
suspect that some charge may end up on the edges and outer surfaces of the 
plates (Fig. 23.5). 



Fig. 23.5 A suggested scheme for labeling the geometry of a parallel-plate 
capacitor within a box. 
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100 V 



Fig. 23.6 An indication of how the electric charge may rearrange itself on a capacitor with 
conducting plates. 

23.7 

Implementation and Assessment 

1. Write a program or modify the one on the CD to find the electric po- 
tential for a capacitor within a grounded box. (In Listing 23.2 we list 
our version of successive over relaxation.) Use the labeling scheme in 
Fig. 23.5 and make your program general enough so that you can in- 
crease the size of the box, or the geometry of the capacitor, without hav- 
ing to rewrite the program. 

2. Our sample program undertakes 1000 iterations and quits. You probably 
want to stick with this assumption until you have your program work- 
ing. As least during debugging, examine how the potential changes in 
some key locations as you iterate toward a solution. 

3. Repeat the process for different step sizes A and judge if the process is 
stable and convergent for all sizes. 

4. Once your program produces a reasonable graph, modify the program 
so it stops iterating after convergence is reached (or after a very large 
number of iterations, in case there is no convergence). Rather than try to 
discern small changes in highly compressed surface plots, use a numer- 
ical measure of precision. While it might be best to test for convergence 
throughout the entire box, this could require comparing millions of val- 
ues, most of which are so close to zero that their precision does not mat- 
ter anyway. Instead, look at the surface plot of the potential in Fig. 23.4, 
and observe how the line along the diagonal samples the whole range of 
the potential: 

trace = ^ |v [i ] [i] | (23.34) 

i 

Print out the value of trace for each iteration and note how much preci- 
sion is obtained. You may well need hundreds or thousands of iterations 
to obtain stable and accurate answers; this is part of the price paid for 
simplicity of algorithm. 
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5. Once you know the value of trace corresponding to the best precision 
you can obtain, incorporate it in an automated test of convergence. To il- 
lustrate, define tol = 0 . 0001 as the desired relative precision and mod- 
ify LaplaceLine . j ava so that it stops iterating when the relative change 
from one iteration to the next is less than tol: 


trace - traceOld 
traceOld 


< tol 


(23.35) 


The break command or a while loop is useful for this type of iteration. 

6. Equation (23.32) expresses the successive over-relaxation technique in 
which convergence if accelerated by using a judicious choice of OJ. De- 
termine by trial and error the approximate best value of at. Often at < 2 
speeds up the convergence by a factor of approximately two. 

7. Now that you know the code is accurate, modify it to simulate a more 
realistic capacitor in which the plate separation is approximately l/10th 
of the plate length. You should find the field more condensed and more 
uniform between the plates. 

8. If you are working with the wire-in- the-box problem, compare your 
numerical solution to the analytic one (23.18). Do not be surprised if 
you need to sum thousands of terms before the "analytic" solution con- 
verges! 


Listing 23.2: LapiaceSOR. javasolves Laplace’s equation with successive over relaxation. 
— 

// LapiaceSOR . j ava : Solves Laplace eqn using SOR for convergence 

import java . io . * ; 


public class LapiaceSOR { 

static int max =40; // Number of grid points 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) throws IOException, 

FileNotFoundException j 

double x, tol, aux , omega, r, pi = 3.1415926535; 

double p [ ] [ ] = new doublefmax] [max ] ; 
int i , j , iter ; 

PrintWriter w =new PrintWriter ( 

new FileOutputStream ( "laplR. dat " ) , true); 
omega = 1.8; // SOR parameter 

long timeStart=System . nanoTime ( ) ; 

System . out . println ("" + timeStart+"") ; 

// I n i t 

for (i=0; i<max; i++) for ( j =0; j<max; j ++ ) p [ i ] [ j ] = 0.; 
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for (i = 0; i<max; i++) p[i][0] = +100.0; 

tol = 1.0; // Tolerance 

iter = 0; 

// Iterations 

while ( (tol > 0.000001) && (iter <= 140) ) { 

tol = 0.0; 

// x, then y directions 

for (i = 1; i <(max— 1) ; i++) { 

for (j = 1; j<(max-l); j ++) { 

// SOR ALGORITHM 

r = omega * ( p[i][j+l] + p[i][j-l] + p[i+l][j] + 

P [ i — 1] [ j ] - 4.0 * p [ i ] [ j ] ) / 4.0; 

P [ i ] [j ] += r ; 

if ( Math.abs(r) > tol ) tol = Math.abs(r); 

) 

iter ++; 


long timeFinal=System . nanoTime ( ) ; 

System . out . println ("" + timeFinal + "") ; 

System . out .println( "Nanoseconds=" +( time Final — timeStart)); 
for ( i = 0 ; i <max ; i++) { 

for (j =0; j <max; j ++) w. println (" "+p [ i ][ j ] + "") ; 
w. println ("") ; // Empty line for gnuplot 


System . out . println ( "data stored in laplR.dat"); 



Fig. 23.7 Left: The geometry of a capacitor formed by placing two long, square cylinders 
within each other. Right: The geometry of a capacitor formed by placing two long, circular 
cylinders within each other. The cylinders are cracked on the side so that wires can enter the 
region. 
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23.8 

Other Geometries and Boundary Conditions (Exploration) 


The numerical solution to our PDE can be applied to arbitrary boundary con- 
ditions. Two boundary conditions to explore are triangular and sinusoidal: 


U(x) 


200 ~ forx<«;/2 

100(1 — ^) forx>«;/2 


U(x) = 100 sin 


2nx\ 


iv 


Square Conductors: You have designed a piece of equipment consisting of 
a small metal box at 100 V within a larger, grounded one (Fig. 23.7). You find 
that sparking occurs between the boxes, which means that the electric field is 
too large. You need to determine where the field is greatest so that you can 
change the geometry and eliminate the sparking. 

Modify the program to satisfy these boundary conditions and to determine 
the field between the boxes. Gauss's law tells us that the electric field vanishes 
within the inner box because it contains no charge. Plot the potential and 
equipotential surfaces, and sketch in the electric field lines. Deduce where the 
electric field is most intense and try redesigning the equipment to reduce the 
field. 


Cracked Cylindrical Capacitor: You have designed the cylindrical capacitor 
containing a long outer cylinder surrounding a thin inner cylinder (Fig. 23.7 
right). The cylinders have a small crack in them in order to connect them to 
the battery that maintains the inner cylinder at —100 V and outer cylinder at 
100 V. Determine how this small crack affects the field configuration. In order 
for a unique solution to exist for this problem, place both cylinders within 
a large grounded box. Note, since our algorithm is based on the expansion 
of the Faplacian in rectangular coordinates, you cannot just convert it into a 
radial and angle grid. 

Thinking Outside the Box©: Find the electric potential for all points outside 
the charge-free square shown in Fig. 23.1. Is your solution unique? 
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Heat Flow 


Problem: You are given an aluminum bar of length L — 1 m and width iv 
aligned along the x axis (Fig. 24.1). It is insulated along its length but not its 
ends. Initially the bar is at a uniform temperature of 100°C, and then both 
ends are placed in contact with ice water at 0°C. Heat flows only out of the 
noninsulated ends. Your problem is to determine how the temperature will 
vary as we move along the length of the bar at later times. 


0°C 


100 °C 


0°C # 


L 


-► w 


Fig. 24.1 A metallic bar insulated along its length with its ends kept at 0°C. 


24.1 

The Parabolic Heat Equation (Theory) 

A basic fact of nature is that heat flows from hot to cold, that is, from regions of 
high temperature to regions of low temperature. We give these words math- 
ematical expression by stating that the rate of heat flow H through a material 
is proportional to the gradient of the temperature T within that material: 

H = —K VT(x, t) (24.1) 

where K is the thermal conductivity of the material. The total amount of heat 
Q(f) in the material at any one time is proportional to the integral of the tem- 
perature over the volume of the material: 

Q(t) = J dxCp(x)T(x,t) (24.2) 

where C is the specific heat of the material and p its density. Because energy 
is conserved, the rate of decrease of Q with time must equal the amount of 
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heat flowing out of the material. When this energy balance is struck, and the 
divergence theorem applied, the heat equation results: 


dT(x, t) 
dt 


K 

cp 


V 2 T(x, t) 


(24.3) 


The heat equation (24.3) is a parabolic PDE with space and time as inde- 
pendent variables. The specification of this problem implies that there is no 
temperature variation in directions perpendicular to the bar (y and z), and so 
we have only one spatial coordinate in our PDE: 

dT(x,t) _ K d 2 T(x,t) 

dt Cp dx 2 K ’ 


We are given the initial temperature of the bar, and the boundary conditions: 


T(x,t — 0) — 100°C T(x — 0, t) = T(x = L, t) = 0°C (24.5) 


24.2 

Solution: Analytic Expansion 

As with Laplace's equation, the analytic "solution" starts with the assumption 
that the solution is the product of functions of space and time: 

T(x, t) = X(x)T (t) (24.6) 

When (24.6) is substituted into the heat equation (24.4), and the resulting equa- 
tion is divided by the X{x)T (f), there results two noncoupled ODEs: 

_Zi + CX(,) = 0 tm + fC-TU- 0 (24.7) 

where A: is a constant to be determined. The boundary condition that the tem- 
perature equals zero at x — 0 requires a sine function for X: 

X(x) — A sin Ax (24.8) 

The boundary condition that the temperature equals zero at x = L requires 
the sine function to vanish there: 

sin kL — 0 =>- k — k n — nn/L n — 1,2,... (24.9) 

The time function is a decaying exponential with k n in the exponent: 



m = e 


k*t/Cp 


=> T(x, t) = A n sink n x e 


k^t/Cp 


(24.10) 
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where n can be any integer, and A n is an arbitrary constant. 

Equation (24.10) is a particular solution. The most general solution is the 
linear superposition of all values of n : 

CO 

T(x,t) = A n sink n x e~ knt/Cp (24.11) 

n = 1 

The expansion coefficients A n are determined by the initial condition that at 
time t — 0 the entire bar has temperature T = 100°C: 

CO 

T(x, t = 0) = 100°C =► JY A » sink 'n x = 100 ° c (24.12) 

n = 1 

As with Laplace's equation, projecting out the sine functions determines A n — 
ATo/nn for n odd: 

T(x,t) — V -^sin k n x e~ k2flKt ACp ' t (24.13) 

n=i, 3,... nn 


24.3 

Solution: Finite Time Stepping (Leap Frog) 


As we did with Laplace's equation, the numerical solution is based on con- 
verting the differential equation into a finite-difference ("difference") equa- 
tion. We discretize space and time on a lattice (Lig. 24.2), and look for a so- 
lution along the nodes. The horizontal nodes with white centers correspond 
to the known values of the temperature for the initial time, while the vertical 
white nodes correspond to the fixed temperature along the boundaries. If we 
also knew the temperature for times along the bottom row, then we could use 
a relaxation algorithm, as we did for Laplace's equation. However, with only 
the top row known, we shall end up with an algorithm that steps forward in 
time, one row at a time, as in the children's game leapfrog. 

The algorithm is customized for the equation being solved and for the con- 
straints imposed by the particular set of initial and boundary conditions. With 
only one row of times to start with, we use a forward-difference approxima- 
tion for the time derivative of the temperature: 


dT(x,t ) T(x, t + At) — T(x, t) 

dt At 


(24.14) 


Because we know the spatial variation of the temperature along the entire top 
row, as well as along the left and right sides, we are not as constrained with the 
space derivative as with the time derivative. Consequently, as we did with the 
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X 



Fig. 24.2 The algorithm for the heat equation in which the temperature at the location 
x = fAx and time f = (/ + l)Af is computed from the temperature values at three points 
of an earlier time. The nodes with white centers correspond to known initial and boundary con- 
ditions. (The boundaries are placed artificially close for illustrative purposes.) 


Laplace equation, we use the more-accurate central-difference approximation 
for the (second) space derivative: 

d 2 T(x, t) T(x + Ax, t) 4- T(x — Ax, t) — 2T(x, t) 

dx 2 ~ Tax) 2 ( 5) 

When we substitute these approximations for the derivatives into the heat 
equation (24.4), we obtain the heat difference equation: 

T(x, t + At) — T(x, t) K T(x + Ax, t) + T(x — Ax, t) — 2T(x, t) 
At = Cp ~Ax 2 (24 ' 16) 

We reorder this equation to a form in which the solution can be stepped for- 
ward in time: 


Ti,j + 1 — Tij + /; [Ti+ij + Ti-i,j — 2-Ti,j 


KAt 

CpAx 2 


(24.17) 


where x — iAx and f = /At. This algorithm is called explicit because it provides 
a solution in terms of known values of the temperature. If we tried to solve for 
the temperature at all lattice sites simultaneously, then we would have an im- 
plicit algorithm that requires us to solve equations involving unknown values 
of the temperature (Fig. 24.2). We see that the temperature at space-time point 
( i,j + 1) is computed from the three temperature values at an earlier time /, 
and at adjacent space values i ± 1, i. We start the solution at the top row, mov- 
ing it forward in time for as long as we want, keeping the temperature along 
the ends fixed at 0°C. Fig. 24.3 shows the solution so obtained. 
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100 


0 
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Fig. 24.3 A numeric calculation of the temperature versus position and versus time, with 
isotherm contours projected onto horizontal plane. 

24.4 

von Neumann Stability Assessment 

When we solve a PDE by converting it to a difference equation, we hope that 
the solution to the difference equation is a good approximation to the solution 
of the PDE. If the difference-equation solution diverges, then we know we 
have a bad approximation. If the difference solution converges, then it gen- 
erally provides a good approximation to the PDE. The von Neumann stability 
analysis is based on the assumption that eigenmodes of the difference equation 
can be written as 

T mfj = ak)’e ikmAx (24.18) 

where x — mAx, t — jAt, but i — \J — 1 is the imaginary number. The con- 
stant k is an unknown wave vector (In / A), and £(fc) is an unknown complex 
function of k. View (24.18) as a basis function that oscillates in space (the ex- 
ponential), with an amplitude or amplification factor £( k)i that changes by an 
additional power of £ for each time step. If the general solution to the differ- 
ence equation can be expanded in terms of these eigenmodes, then the general 
solution will be stable if the eigenmodes are stable. Clearly, for an eigenmode 
to be stable, the amplitude £ cannot grow in time j, which means |£(k)| < 1 
for all values of the parameter k [9, 73]. 

Application of the stability analysis is more straightforward that it might 
seem. We substitute the expansion (24.18) into the difference equation (24.17): 

[zj+lpikmAx _ jzj+gikmAx _|_ ^ jtj £ ik(m+l) Ax _|_ ^j+ e ik(m—l)Ax _ 2^j+fkmAx~^ 

After cancelling some common factors, it is easy to solve for £: 

£(k) = 1 + 2>][cos(kAx) — 1] 



(24.19) 



In order for |£(fc) | < 1 for all possible k values, we must have 


KAt 1 
CpAx 2 < 4 


(24.20) 


Equation (24.20) tells us that if we make the time step At smaller, we always 
improve stability. But if we decrease the space step Ax, without a simulta- 
neous quadratic increase in the time step, we worsen stability. The lack of 
space-time symmetry arises from our use of stepping in time, but not space. 

In general, you should perform a stability analysis for every PDE you have 
to solve, although it can get complicated [9]. Yet even if you do not, the les- 
son here is that you may have to try out different combinations of Ax' and At 
variations until a stable and reasonable solution is obtained. You may expect, 
nonetheless, that there are choices for Ax and At for which the numeric solu- 
tion fails, and that simply decreasing an individual Ax or At, in the hope that 
this will increase precision, may not improve the solution. 


24.4.1 

Heat Equation Implementation 

Recall, we want to solve for the temperature distribution within an aluminum 
bar of length L = 1 m subject to the boundary and initial conditions 

T(x — 0, t) = T(x — L, t) = 0°C T(x,t — 0) = 100°C (24.21) 

The International system constants for iron's specific heat, thermal conductiv- 
ity, and density are: 

C = 0.113cal/°Cg K — 0.12cal°Cgs p = 7. 8g/cm 3 4 5 (24.22) 

1. Write or modify EqHeat . java in Listing 24.1 to solve the heat equation. 

2. Define a 2D array T [101] [ 2 ] for the temperature as a function of space 
and time. The first index is for the 100 space divisions of the bar, and 
the second index for present and past times (because thousands of time 
steps may be made, we save memory by saving only two times). 

3. For time t — 0, (j=l ), initialize T so that all points on the bar except the 
end points are at 100°C. Set the temperatures of the ends to 0°C. 

4. Apply (24.14) to obtain the temperature at the next time step. 

5. Assign the present-time values of the temperature to the past values: 

T [i] [1] = T [i] [2] , i=l , ..., 101. 
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Listing 24.1 : EqHeat . java solves the heat equation for a 1 D space and time, by leapfrog- 
ging (time stepping) the initial conditions forward in time. You will need to adjust the parame- 
ters to obtain a solution like those in the figures. 


// EqHeat. java: Solve heat equation via finite differences 


import java . io . * ; 
public class EqHeat ( 


// Import IO library 
II Class constants in MKS units 


public static final int Nx = 11, Nt = 300; // Grid sizes 

public static final double Dx = 0.01, Dt = 0.1; // Step sizes 

public static final double KAPPA = 210.; // Thermal conductivity 

public static final double SPH = 900.; // Specific heat 

public static final double KHD = 2700.; // Al density 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

int ix , t ; 

double T[][] = new doublejNx] [ 2 ] ; 
double cons ; 


PrintWriter q = new PrintWriter // File for gnuplot 

(new FileOutputStream ( "EqHeat . dat ") , true); 
for ( ix=l; ix < Nx— 1; ix++ ) TjixjjO] = 100.; // Initialize 

T [ 0 ] [ 0 ] = 0 . ; 

T[0][1] = 0.; // Except ends 

T[Nx— 1][0] = 0.; 

T[Nx— 1][1] = 0.; 

cons = KAPPA/ (SPH*RHO) *Dt/(Dx*Dx) ; // Integration factor 

System . out . println ( "constant = " + cons); 

// t loop 

for ( t=l; t <= Nt; t++ ) { 

// x loop 

for ( ix=l; ix < Nx— 1; ix++ ) Tjixjjl] = TjixjjO] 

+ cons*(T[ix + 1][0] + T[ ix — 1 ] [0] — 2.*T[ ix ] [ 0] ) ; 
if ( t%10==0 I i t==l ) { // Save every N steps 

for ( ix = 0; ix<Nx; ix++ ) q . println (T[ ix ][ 1 ]) ; 
q. println (); // Blank line ends row 

1 

for ( ix = 1; ix<Nx— 1; ix++ ) T[ ix ] [0] = T[ ix ] [ 1 ] ; // New to old 

} // End t loop 

System . out . println ( "data stored in EqHeat.dat"); 

// End main 
II End class 


6. Start with 50 time steps. Once you are confident the program is running 
properly, use thousands of steps to see the bar cool smoothly with time. 
For every ~500 time steps, print the time and temperature along the bar. 






24.5 

Assessment and Visualization 

1. Check that your program gives a temperature distribution that varies 
smoothly along the bar, and which agrees with the boundary conditions. 

2. Check that your program gives a temperature distribution that varies 
smoothly with time and attains equilibrium. You may have to vary the 
time and space steps to obtain well-behaved solutions. 

3. Compare the analytic and numeric solutions (and the wall times needed 
to compute them). If the solutions differ, suspect the one which does not 
appear smooth and continuous. 

4. Make surface plots of the temperature vs. position for several times. 

5. Better yet, make a surface plot of the temperature vs. position vs. time. 

6. Plot the isotherms (contours of constant temperature). 

7. Stability test: Check (24.20) that the temperature diverges in t if t] > 
1/4. 

8. Material dependence: Repeat the calculation for iron. Take note that 
the stability condition requires you to change the size of the time step. 

9. Initial sinusoidal distribution sin( 7rx/ L): Compare to analytic solu- 
tion, 

T(x, t) = sin(nx / L)e~ n2Kt/ ( L2cpS> (24.23) 

temperature 
100 
75 
50 
25 
0 

0 


Fig. 24.4 Temperature versus position and time when two bars of differing temperature are 
placed in contact at t = 0. The projected contours show the isotherms. 
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10. Two bars in contact: Two identical bars 0.25 m long are placed in con- 
tact along one of their ends with their other ends kept at 0°C (Fig. 24.4). 
One is kept in a heat bath at 100°C, and the other at 50°C. Determine 
how the temperature varies with time and location. 

11. Radiating bar (Newton's cooling): Imagine now, that instead of being 
insulated along its length, a bar is in contact with an environment at a 
temperature T e . Newton's law of cooling (radiation) says that the rate of 
temperature change due to radiation is 

— —h(T — T e ) (24.24) 


where h is a positive constant. This leads a the modified heat equation 


dT(x, t) 
dt 


K d 2 T 

CpW^ 


hT(x , f) 


(24.25) 


Modify the algorithm to include Newton's cooling, and compare the 
cooling of this bar with that of the insulated bar. 
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25 

PDE Waves on Strings and Membranes 


In this chapter we explore the numerical solution of wave equations. We have two 
purposes in mind. First, and especially if you have skipped the discussion of the heat 
equation in Chap. 24, we wish to give another example ofhozv initial conditions in 
time are treated with a time stepping or leapfrog algorithm. Second, we wish to 
demonstrate that once we have a zvorking algorithm for solving a wave equation, 
zve can include considerably more physics than is possible with analytic treatments. 
Indeed, zve zvill see that solutions can be found even after including friction, variable 
density, gravity, dispersion and nonlinearities. 

Problem: Recall the demonstration from elementary physics in which a string 
tied down at both ends is plucked "gently" at one location and a pulse is 
observed to travel along the string. Likewise, if the string has one end free and 
you shake it just right, a standing-wave pattern is set up in which the nodes 
remain in place and the antinodes move just up and down. Your problem is 
develop accurate models for wave propagation on a string, and to see if you 
can set up traveling- and standing-wave patterns. 1 


25.1 

The Hyperbolic Wave Equation (Theory) 

Consider a string of length L tied down at both ends (Fig. 25.1). The string 
has a constant density p per unit length, a constant tension T, is subject to 
no frictional forces, and the tension is high enough that we may ignore the 
sagging of the string due to gravity. We assume that the displacement of the 
string y(x, t ) from its rest position is in the vertical direction only, and that it 
is a function of the horizontal location along the string x and the time f. 

To obtain a simple, linear equation of motion (nonlinear wave equations 
are discussed in Unit II), we assume that the string's relative displacement 
y(x, t)/L and slope 3 y / dx are small. We isolate an infinitesimal section Ax of 
the string (Fig. 25.2). We see that the difference in the vertical components of 

1 Some similar, but independent, studies can also be found in [74], 
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Fig. 25.1 A stretched string of length L tied down at both ends, under high enough tension to 
ignore gravity. The vertical disturbance of the string from its equilibrium position is y(x,t). 


/ 

A 


A 

Fig. 25.2 A differential element of the string showing how the string’s displacement leads to 
the restoring force. 



the tension on either end of the string produces the restoring force that accel- 
erates this section of the string in the vertical direction. By applying Newton's 
laws to this section, we obtain the familiar wave equation: 

L F V = P (25.1) 


= T sin[0(x + Ax)] — T sin[0(x)] (25.2) 


T d J- 

dx 


x+Ax 


dx 



d 2 y(x,t) 1 d 2 y(x,t) 

dx 2 c 2 dt 2 


c = sJTTp 


(25.3) 

(25.4) 


where we have assumed that 9 is small enough for sin 9 ~ tan 9 — d y /dx. The 
existence of two independent variables x and t makes this a PDE. The constant 
c is the velocity with which a disturbance travels along the wave, and is seen 
to decrease for a heavier string, and increase for a tighter one. Note, this signal 
velocity c is not the same as the velocity of a string element dy(x, t) /dt. 

The initial conditions for our problem is that the string is plucked gently 
and released. We assume that the "pluck" places the string into a triangular 
shape with the center of triangle 8 /10th of the way down the string and with 
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a height of 1 : 

, . f 1.25 x/L x < 0.8L , x 

u(x,t — 0 )—< (initial condition 1) (25.5) 

[ (5 — 5 x/L), x > 0.8 L 

Because (25.4) is second-order in time, a second initial condition (beyond ini- 
tial displacement) is needed to determine the solution. We interpret the “gen- 
tleness" of the pluck to mean the string is released from rest: 

-//-(x, t — 0) = 0 (initial condition 2) (25.6) 

of 

The boundary conditions for our problem are that both ends of the string are 
tied down for all times: 


1/(0, f) = 0 y(L, f)=0 (boundary conditions) (25.7) 


25.1.1 

Solution via Normal Mode Expansion 


The "analytic solution" to (25.4) is obtained via the familiar separation-of- 
variables technique. We assume that the solution is the product of a function 
of space times a function of time: 

y(x,t) = X(x)T(t) (25.8) 


We substitute (25.8) into (25.4), divide by y{x, f), and are left with an equation 
that has a solution only if there are solutions to the two ODEs: 


d 2 T(t ) 
dt 2 


+ 


co 2 T(t) 


0 


(25.9) 


d 2 X(x) 

dt 2 


+ 


k 2 X(x) = 0 


k 


def 


CO 

C 


(25.10) 


The angular frequency co and the wave vector k are determined by demand- 
ing that the solutions satisfy the boundary conditions. Specifically, the string 
being attached at both ends demands 


X(x = 0, t) = X(x = /, t) = 0 (25.11) 

=>■ X n (x) = A n sink„x k n = — — ^ - n — 0,1,... (25.12) 

The time solution is 


T n (t) = C„ sin co n t + D„ cos co n t 


, 2nc 
co„ — nckq — n ~^- 


(25.13) 
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where the frequency of this nth normal mode is also fixed. In fact, it is the single 
frequency of oscillation that defines a normal mode. 

The initial condition (25.5) of zero velocity dy/dt(t — 0) = 0, requires the 
C n values in (25.13) to be zero. Putting the pieces together, the normal-mode 
solutions are 


y n (x, t) — sink n x cosco n t n — 0,1, — 


(25.14) 


Since the wave equation (25.4) is linear in y, the principle of linear superposi- 
tion holds and the most general solution for waves on a string with fixed ends 
can be written as the sum of normal modes: 

CO 

y(x,t) = B n sin k n x cos co n t (25.15) 

n—0 

The Fourier coefficient B n is determined by using the second initial condition 
(25.5), which describes how the wave is plucked. We start with 

CO 

y(x,t — 0) = sinnkox, (25.16) 

n 


multiply both sides by sin mk^x, substitute the value of y (x, 0) from (25.5), and 
integrate from 0 to / to obtain 


B m — 6.25 


sin(0.8wm) 

m 2 n 2 


(25.17) 


You will be asked to compare the Fourier series (25.15) to our numerical so- 
lution. While it is in the nature of the approximation that the precision of the 
numerical solution depends on the choice of step sizes, it is also revealing to 
realize that the precision of the "analytic" solution depends on summing an 
infinite number of terms, which can only be done only approximately. 


25.1.2 

Algorithm: Time Stepping (Leapfrog) 


As with the Laplace and heat equations, we look for a solution y(x, t ) only for 
discrete values of the independent variables x and f on a grid (Fig. 25.3): 

x — iAx i = 1, ■ ■ ■ N x t = jAt j = 1, • • • Nt (25.18) 

dpf 

y(x, f) = y(iAx, iAt ) = y,y (25.19) 

In contrast to Laplace's equation where the grid was in two space dimensions, 
the grid in Fig. 25.3 is in both space and time. That being the case, moving 
across a row corresponds to increasing x values along the string for a fixed 
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Fig. 25.3 The solutions of the wave equation for four earlier space-time points are used to 
obtain the solution at the present time. 


time, while moving down a column corresponds to increasing time steps for a 
fixed position. Even though the grid in Fig. 25.3 may be square, we cannot use 
a relaxation technique for the solution because we do not know the solution 
on all four sides. The boundary conditions determine the solution along the 
right and left sides, while the initial time condition determines the solution 
along the top. 

As with the Laplace equation, we use the central difference approximation 
to discretize the wave equation into a difference equation. First we express the 
second derivatives in terms of finite differences: 


d 2 l/ _ Vi,j + 1 + Vi.j - 1 - 2 Vi,j 
at 2 ~ (At) 2 

a 2 y ^ Vi+l,j + - 2x Jj,j 

dx 2 (Ax) 2 


(25.20) 

(25.21) 


Substituting (25.20) in the wave equation (25.4) yields the difference equation 


Vi,j + 1 3/f,;-l 2 Vi,j 

c 2 (At) 2 


Vi+i,j t 2 yi,j 

(Ax) 2 


(25.22) 


Notice that this equation contains three time value: j + 1 = the future, j = the 
present, and j-1 = the past. Consequently, we rearrange it into a form that 
permits us to predict the future solution from the present and past solutions: 


yy+1 


_ 2 yi,j yi, j-i c /2 \yi+i,j yf-iy 2 Vi,j\ 

— Ax/ At 


(25.23) 

(25.24) 
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Here c' is a combination of numerical parameters with the dimension of ve- 
locity, whose size relative to c determines the stability of the algorithm. The 
algorithm (25.23) propagates the wave from the two earlier times, j and j — 1, 
and from three nearby positions, / — l, i, and i + 1, to a later time j + 1 and a 
single space position i (Fig. 25.3). 

As you have seen in our discussion of the heat equation, a leapfrog method 
is quite different from a relaxation technique. We start with the solution along 
the topmost row, and them move down forward, one step at a time. If we 
write out the solution for present times to a file, then we need to store only 
three time values on the computer, which this saves memory. In fact, because 
the time steps must often be quite small to obtain high precision, you may 
only want to store the solution for every fifth or tenth times. 

Initializing the recurrence relation is a bit tricky because it requires displace- 
ments from two earlier times, whereas the initial conditions are only for one 
time. Nonetheless, the rest condition (25.5), when combined with th efonvard- 
difference approximation, lets us extrapolate to negative time: 


dt 


(x,0) ~ 


y(x, 0) — y(x, - At) 


At 


= 0 


yi, o — y/,i 


(25.25) 

(25.26) 


Here we take the initial time as j — 1, and so j — 0 corresponds to t — —At. 
Substituting this relation into (25.23) yields for the initial step 


Vi, 2 — yi,\ + -72 [yi+i,i + y i i,i - 2y f ,i] 


(f = At only) (25.27) 
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Fig. 25.5 The vertical displacement as a function of position x and time t for a string initially 
placed in a normal mode. Notice how the standing wave moves up and down with time. (In this 
and Fig. 25.4, y/L should be small, but that is harder to show.) 


Equation (25.27) uses the solution throughout all of space at the initial time 
f = 0 to propagate (leapfrog) it forward to a time At. Subsequent time steps 
use (25.23) and are continued for as long as you like. 

As is also true with the heat equation, the success of the numerical method 
depends on the relative sizes of the time and space steps. If we apply 
a von Neumann stability analysis to this problem by substituting y m j = 
£1 exp(ikmAx) , as we did in Section 24.4, a more complicated equation results. 
Nonetheless, [9] shows that the difference-equation solution will be stable for 
the general class of transport equations if 

c < c' — Ax /At (Courant condition). (25.28) 

Equation (25.28) means that the solution gets better with smaller time steps, 
but gets worse for smaller space steps (unless you simultaneously make the 
time step smaller). Having different sensitivities to the time and space steps 
may appears surprising because the wave equation (25.4) is symmetric in x 
and f, yet the symmetry is broken by the nonsymmetric initial and boundary 
conditions. 

Exercise: Figure out a procedure for solving for the wave equation for all 

times in just one step. Estimate how much memory would be required for 
that. □ 

Exercise: Can you figure out a procedure solving for the wave motion with 
a relaxation technique? What would you take as your initial guess, and how 
would you know when the procedure has converged? □ 
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25 . 1.3 

Wave Equation Implementation 

The program EqString. java in Listing 25.1 solves the wave equation for a 
string of length L — 1 m with its ends fixed and with the gently-plucked 
initial conditions. Note, L — 1 violates the assumption that y/L << 1, but 
makes it easy to display the results; you should try L — 1000 to be realistic. 
The values of density and tension are entered as constants, p = 0.01 kg/m, 
T = 40 N, with the space grid set at 101 points, corresponding to A = 0.01 cm. 

25 . 1.4 

Assessment and Exploration 

1. Run the simulation and make a surface plot of the results. 

2. Explore a number of space and time step combinations. In particular, try 
steps that satisfy and that do not satisfy the Courant condition (25.28). 
Does your exploration agree with the stability condition? 

3. Compare the analytic and numeric solutions, summing at least 200 terms 
in the "analytic" solution. 

4. Use the time dependence of your graph to estimate the peak's propaga- 
tion velocity c. Compare the deduced c to (26.6). 

5. Our solution of the wave equation for a plucked string leads to the for- 
mation of a wave packet, which corresponds to multiple normal modes 
of the string. In Fig. 25.5 we show the motion of a string for the initial 
conditions, 

y(x,t — 0) = 0.001 sin27rx ^(x,t — 0) = 0 (25.29) 

which excite just one normal mode. Modify the program to incorporate 
this initial condition and see if a normal mode results. 

6. Observe the motion of the wave for initial conditions corresponding the 
sum of two adjacent normal modes. Does beating occur? 

7. When a string is plucked near its end, a pulse reflects off the ends and 
bounces back and forth. Change the initial conditions of the model pro- 
gram to one corresponding to a string plucked exactly in its middle, and 
see if a traveling or a standing wave results. 

8. (Optional) Figs. 25.6 and 25.7 show the wave packets that result as a 
function of time for initial conditions corresponding to the double pluck 
indicated on the left of the figure. Verify that initial conditions of the 
form 
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Listing 25.1 : EqString. java solves the wave equation via time stepping for a string of 
length L = 1 m with its ends fixed and with the gently-plucked initial conditions. You will need 
to modify this code to include new physics. 

\ 

// Eqstring . java : Solution of wave equation via time stepping 
II Output in 3D gnuplot format 

import java . io . * ; 

public class Eqstring { 

final static double rho = 0.01, ten = 40., max = 100.; 

public static void main( String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException j 

int i , k; 

double x[][] = new double [ 1 0 1 ] [3] ; 
double ratio , c , cl ; 

PrintWriter w = new PrintWriter // Save data in file 

(new FileOutputStream ( "Eqstring. dat" ) , true); 
c = Math, sqrt ( ten/rho) ; // Propagation speed 

cl = c; // CFL criteria 

ratio = c*c/(cl*cl); 

// Initial configuration 

for ( i =0; i < 81; i++ ) x[i][0] = 0.00125*i; 

for ( i =81; i < 101; i++ ) x [ i ] [ 0 ] = 0.1 -0.005*(i -80); 

// First time step 

for ( i = 1 ; i < 100; i++ ) { 

x[i][l] = x[ i ] [0] + 0.5* ratio *(x[ i +l][0] + x[i — 1][0] — 2.*x[ i ] [0] ) ; } 

// Later time steps 

for ( k = l; k < max; k++ ) { 

for ( i = 1 ; i < 100; i++ ) x [ i ] [ 2 ] = 2 . * x [ i ] [ 1 ] 

— x [ i ] [ 0 ] + ratio *( x [ i + 1 ] [1 ] + x [ i — 1 ] [ 1 ] — 2*x[i][l]); 
for ( i =0; i < 101; i++ ) { 

x [ i ] [ 0 ] = x [ i ] [ 1 ] ; 
x[i ][1] = x[ i ] [2] ; 

I 

if ( ( k%5) == 0) ( // Print every 5tli point 

for ( i=0; i < 101; i++ ) { 

w. println("" + x[i][2] + ""); ) // Gnuplot 3D format 

w. println ( "" ) ; // Empty line for gnuplot 

I 

) 

System . out . println ( "data in EqString.dat, gnuplot format"); 

I 

I 


0 0.0 < j < 0.1 

lQx - 1 0.1 < x < 0.2 

-10x + 3 0.2 < x < 0.3 

y( QQQg 0) = < 0, 0.3 < x < 0.7 (25.30) 

lOx — 7 0.7 < x < 0.8 

-10x + 9 0.8 < x < 0.9 
0 0.9 < x < 1.0 
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Fig. 25.6 The initial configuration of a string plucked in two places simultaneously. 



Fig. 25.7 The vertical displacement as a function of position and time of a string initially 
plucked simultaneously at two points, as shown on the left. Note that each initial peak breaks 
up into waves traveling to the right and to the left. The traveling waves invert on reflection from 
the fixed end. As a consequence of these inversions, the f = 15 wave is an inverted f = 0 
wave. 


leads to this type of a repeating pattern. In particular, observe whether 
the pulses move or just oscillate up and down. 


25.1.5 

Including Friction (Extension) 

The string problem zve have investigated so far can be handled by either numerical or 
analytic techniques. We now wish to extend the theory to include some more realistic 
physics. These extensions have only numerical solutions. 
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Fig. 25.8 The vertical displacement as a function of position and time of a string with friction 
initially plucked at its middle. 


Real plucked strings do not vibrate forever because the real world contains 
friction. Consider again the element of string between x and x + dx (Fig. 25.2), 
but imagine now that this elements is moving in a viscous fluid, such as air. 
An approximate model for the frictional force is to have it point in a direction 
opposite to the (vertical) velocity of the string, proportional to that velocity, as 
well as proportional to the length of the element: 

F f ~ -2kAx^- (25.31) 

1 dt 

Here k is a constant that is proportional to the viscosity of the medium in 
which the string is vibrating. Including this force in the equation of motion 
changes the wave equation to 


d 2 y 2 d 2 y 2k dy 
dt 2 dx 2 p dt 


(25.32) 


In Figs. 25.8 and 25.9 we show the resulting motion of a string plucked in 
the middle when friction is included. Observe how the initial pluck breaks 
up into waves traveling to the right and left that get reflected and inverted 
by the fixed ends. Because those parts of the wave with the greatest velocity 
experience the greatest friction, the peak tends to get smoothed out the most 
as time progresses. 


Exercise: Generalize the algorithm for the wave equation to include friction 
and observe the change in wave's behavior. Start off with T — 40 N, p = 10 
kg/ m, and pick a value of k that is large enough to cause a noticeable effect, 
but not so large as to stop the oscillations. As a check, reverse the sign of K and 
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Fig. 25.9 Disturbance versus position for a string with variable density that is initially plucked 
at its center. The disturbances at four times are given. At f = 6 we see that the wave moves 
faster in the denser region to the right, but that its amplitude decreases because the string is 
heavier there. 


see if the wave grows in time (which would eventually violate our assumption 
of small oscillations). □ 

25.1.6 

Variable Tension and Density (Extension) 

We have derived the propagation velocity for waves on a string as c — \JT / p. 
This says that waves moves slower in regions of high density, and faster in re- 
gions of high tension. If the density of the string varies, to illustrate, by having 
the ends thicker in order to support the weight of the middle, then c will no 
longer be a constant and our wave equation needs fixing. In addition, if the 
density varies, then the tension would too because it takes a greater tension 
to support a greater mass. If gravity acts, then we would also expect that the 
tension at the ends of the string to be higher because they must support the 
entire weight of the string. 

To derive the proper equation for wave motion, consider again an element 
of string (Fig. 25.2), and our derivation of the wave equation. If we ignore 
friction but do not assume the tension T is constant, then Newton's second 
law gives 


F 




d_ 

dx 


T(x) 


di/(x,t) 

dx 


Ax 


dT(x) dy(x, t) 


T(x) 


d 2 y(x, t ) 
dx 2 


ma 

p(x) Ax 


d 2 u(x, t) 
dt 2 


p(x) 


d 2 y{x,t) 
dt 2 


(25.33) 


dx dx 


(25.34) 
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If p(x) and T(x) are known functions, then these equations can be solved with 
just a small modification of our algorithm. 

Deducing a T(x) for a given p(x) in the presence of gravity is a hard stat- 
ics problem because it also requires the solution for equilibrium shape of the 
string. While we solve that problem below, for those interested in an easier 
problem that still shows the new physics, you may assume that the density 
and tension are proportional: 

p(x) = p 0 e KX T(x) = T 0 e KX . (25.35) 


While we would expect the tension to be greater in regions of higher density 
(more mass to move), being proportional is just an approximation. Substitu- 
tion of these relations into (25.34) yields the new wave equation: 


d 2 iy{x,t) dij(x,t) _ 1 d 2 y(x,t) 2 = Tq 

dx 2 dx C 2 d t 2 Pq 


(25.36) 


Here c is a constant that would be the wave velocity if a = 0. This equation 
is similar to the wave equation with friction, only now the first derivative is 
with respect to x, and not t. The corresponding difference equations follow 
from using the central difference approximations for the derivatives: 

0CC 2 (At} 2 C 2 

y;,/+i ~ 1 H 2&x ’i ~ y*'/] + jy2 \.Vi+y yi—hj ~ 


Vi, 2 = 



txc 2 (At) 2 . 
-2A 


Vi,\] 


(25.37) 


25.2 

Realistic 1 D Wave Exercises 

Do these exercises for the assumed density and tension given by (25.35). In- 
clude friction in order to make the simulation realistic. Assume a = 0.5, 
Tq — 40 N, and po = 0.01 kg/ m. 

1. Modify the algorithm in your program to handle variable tension and 
density, and friction. Run some typical cases and create surface plots of 
the results. 

2. Explain in words how the waves dampen and how a wave's velocity 
appears to change. The behavior you obtain may look something like 
that shown in Fig. 25.8. 

3. Normal Modes: Search for normal mode solutions of the variable- 
tension wave equation, that is, solutions that vary like 

u(x,t) = Acos(urt) sin(jx) 
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Try using this form to start off your algorithm and see if you can find 
standing waves. Use large values for to. 

4. When conducting physics demonstrations, we set up standing wave pat- 
terns by driving one end of the string periodically Try doing the same 
with your algorithm; that is, build into your code the conditions that 

y(x — 0,t) — A sin tot 

for all times. Try to vary A and to until a normal mode (standing wave) 
is obtained. 

5. If you were able to find standing waves, then verify that this string 
acts like a high-frequency filter, namely, that there is a frequency below 
which no waves occur. (This is for exponential density case.) 

6. For the catenary problem, plot up your results showing both the distur- 
bance u(x, t) about the catenary and the actual height ytx, t) above the 
horizontal for a plucked string initial condition. 

7. Try the first two normal modes for a uniform string as the initial condi- 
tions for the catenary. These should be close to, but not exactly normal 
modes. 

8. We derived the normal modes for a uniform string after assuming that 
k(x) — to/c(x) is a constant. For a catenary without too much x varia- 
tion of the tension, we should be able to make the approximation 

, , 2 T(x) Tocosh(x/d) 

c(x) ~ — 1 

9 P 

See if you get a better representation of the first two normal modes if 
you include some x dependence to k. 

25.3 

Vibrating Membrane (2D Waves) 

Problem: An elastic membrane is stretched across the top of a square box of 
sides 7T and attached securely. The tension per unit length in the membrane is 
T. Initially the membrane is placed in the asymmetrical shape, 

u(x,y,t — 0) = sin2xsiny 0 < j < 7r 0 < y < tz (25.38) 

where u is the vertical displacement from equilibrium. Your problem is to 
describe the motion of the membrane when it is released from rest [71]. 
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The description of wave motion on a membrane is basically the same as that 
of ID waves on a string discussed in Section 25.1, only now we have wave 
propagation in two directions. Consider Fig. 25.10 showing a square section 
of the membrane under tension T. The membrane only moves vertically in 
the z direction, yet because the restoring force arising from the tension in the 
membrane varies in both the x and y directions, there is wave motion along 
the surface of the membrane. 



Fig. 25.10 A small part of an oscillating membrane and the forces that act on it. 


Although the tension is constant over the small area in Fig. 25.10, there will 
be a net vertical force on the segment if the angle of incline of the membrane 
varies as we move through space. Accordingly, the net force on the membrane 
in the z direction due to the change in y is 

TMx = constant) = TAx sinfl — T Ax sirup (25.39) 


where 9 is the angle of incline at y + Ay and (p the angle at y. Yet if we as- 
sume that the angles are small (small displacements), then we can make the 
approximations: 


sin 9 « tan 9 = 


sin (p ss tan (p — 


dll 

dy 


}/+Ay 



(25.40) 


y+M 



d 2 H 

TAx — ^-A y 

dy 2 


Y^F z (x = constant) = TAx (^- 
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Similarly, the net force in the z direction due to the variation in y is 


^F z (y = constant) 



*+A;t 



(25.41) 


« TAy — j Ax (25.42) 

The membrane section has mass pAxAy, where p is the membrane's mass 
per unit area. We now apply Newton's second law to determine the accelera- 
tion of the membrane section in the z direction motion due to the sum of the 
net forces arising from both the x and y variations: 

d 2 U d 2 H 

= TAl V ' ¥+ ' 

= (0 + 0 ) 

This is the 2D version of the wave equation (25.4) that we studied previously 
in one dimension. Here c, the propagation velocity, is still the square root of 
tension over density, only now it is tension per unit length and mass per unit 
area. 


A A 

P AxA y jjp 

1 d 2 U 


25.4 

Analytical Solution 


The analytic or numerical solution of the partial differential equation (25.43) 
requires us to know both the boundary conditions and the initial conditions. 
The boundary conditions for our problem hold for all times and are given 
when we are told that the membrane is attached securely to a square box: 

u(x — 0,y r t) — u(x = n,y,t) = 0 (25.44) 

u(x,y = 0,t) — u(x,y — n,t) = 0 


The initial conditions has two parts, the shape of the membrane at time t — 0, 
and the velocity of each point of the membrane. The initial configuration is 

u{x,y,t — 0) = sin2xsiny 0<x<7i 0 < y < n (25.45) 

Second, we are told that the membrane is released from rest, which means: 


du 

dt 


t=0 


— v(x,y, t = 0) = 0, 


(25.46) 


where we write partial derivative because there are also spatial variations. 
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The analytic solution is based on the guess that because the wave equation 
(25.43) has the derivatives with respect to each coordinate and time separate, 
the full solution u(x, y, t ) is the product of separate functions of x, y and t: 

u(x,y, t) — X(x) Y(y) T(t) (25.47) 


After substituting into (25.43) and dividing by X(x)Y (y)T(t), we obtain: 
1 1 d 2 T(t ) _ 1 d 2 X(x) 1 d 2 Y(y) 


c 2 T(t ) dt 2 


X{x) dx 2 Y(y) dy 2 


(25.48) 


The only way that the LHS of (25.48) can depends only on time while the RHS 
depends only on coordinates, is if both sides are constant: 


1 1 d 2 T(t) 

~?T{t) dt 2 


= -e = 


1 d 2 X(x) 1 d 2 Y(y) 


X(x) dx 2 Y(y) dy 2 


(25.49) 


1 d 2 X(x) 
X(x) dx 2 


-k 2 


1 d 2 Y(y) 
Y{y) dy 2 


(25.50) 

where q 2 + k 2 = f 2 (25.51) 


In (25.50) and (25.51) we have included the further deduction that since each 
term on the RHS of (25.49) depends on either x or y, then the only way their 
sum can be constant is if each term is a constant, in this case —k 2 . 

The solutions of these equations are standing waves in the x and y direc- 
tions, which of course are all sinusoidal function. 


X(x) = A sin kx + B cos kx 
Y(y) — C sin qy + D cos qy 
T{t) — E sin c£t + F cos c£t 

We now apply the boundary conditions: 

u(x = 0 ,y,t) — u(x = n,y,z) = 0 

u(x,y — 0,t) — u(x,y — n, t) — 0 


B — 0 k — m — 1,2, •• • 
D — 0 y — n — 1,2, ••• 


=> X(x) — Asinmx Y(y) — Csinny 

The fixed values for the eigenvalues m and n describing the modes for the x 
and y standing waves are equivalent to fixed values for the constants q 2 and 
k 2 . Yet since q 2 +k 2 = £ 2 , we must also have a fixed value for E 2 : 

=> ?mn = n\J m 2 + n 2 


f = q 2 +k 2 


(25.52) 
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The full space-time solution now takes the form 

limn — [' G mn cos c£t + H mn sin c£f] sin mx sin ny (25.53) 

where n and in are integers. Because the wave equation is linear in u, its most 
general solution is a linear combination of the eigenmodes (25.53): 

CO 00 

u(x,y,t) — ^ [G mn cos c£t + H mn sinc£f] sinmx sinny (25.54) 

m= 1 7i—l 


While an infinite series is not generally a good algorithm, our choice of initial 
and boundary conditions means that only the m — 2, n — 1 term contributes: 


u(x,y,t ) = cosc\/5 sin2x siny 


(25.55) 


where c is the wave velocity. You should verify that initial and boundary 
conditions are indeed satisfied. 



Fig. 25.1 1 The standing wave pattern on a square box top at three different times. 


25.5 

Numerical Solution for 2D Waves 


The development of an algorithm for the solution of the 2D wave equation 
(25.43) follows that of the ID equation in Section 25.1.2. We start by expressing 
the second derivatives in terms of central differences: 


d 2 n(x,y, t ) u(x,y, t + At) + u(x,y, t — At) — 2 u(x,y, t) 
dfi = (At) 2 


(25.56) 


d 2 u(x, y, t) 
dx 2 


u(x + A x,y, t) + u(x — A x,y, t) — 2 u(x,y, t) 
(Ax) 2 


(25.57) 


d 2 u(x,y,t) _ u(x,y + Ay,t)+u(x,y — Ay,t)—2n(x,y,t) 


dy 2 


( A y ) 2 


(25.58) 
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After discretizing the variables, u(x — iA,y — iAy, t = kAt) = u^-, we obtain 
our time-stepping algorithm by solving for the future solution in terms of the 
present and past ones: 

«£J- X - K - "ij 1 * 2 (^) 2 - K + <j + 1 + <j- 1] (25-59) 

Whereas the present ( k ) and past (k — 1) solutions are known after the first 
step, to get the algorithm going we need to know the solution at t — —At, that 
is, before the initial time. To find that, we use the fact that the membrane is 
released from rest: 


du(t = 0) u lj ~ u if 


u kj = u li 


(25.60) 


After substitution into (25.59) and solving for h 1 , we obtain the algorithm for 
the first step: 


u lj = u lj 


+ 2 ° 2 ( Ax ) U ^ +1 ’t + ~ 4m ?/ + U ki+ 1 + u lj ~ 1 (25-61) 


Since the displacement u ? ■ is given at time t — 0 (k — 0), we compute the 
solution for the first time step with (25.61) and with (25.59) for subsequent 
steps. 

Listing 25.2: Wave2D.java 


// Wave2D.java: 2D Wave eq for vibrating membrane by Manuel J. Paez 
import java . io . *; 


public class Wave2D { 

final static double den =390.0, ten =180.0; 


// Density , T, step 


public static void main( String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 
int i, j, k; // i,j: membrane grid positions , k: for time 

i n t max =45; // Final time of oscillation 

double c, cprime , x, y; // vel ; cprime = delta u/delta t 

double covercp , incrx , incry; // c, cprime, increments 

double u[][][] = new double [ 1 0 1 ][ 1 0 1 ] [3 ] ; 

PrintWriter w = // Output in Helmholtz . dat 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "Helmholtz . dat ") , true); 
double ratio; // ( c / cprime ) A 2. 

incrx = Math. PI /100.0; 
incry = Math.PI/100; 

c = Math, sqrt ( ten/den) ; // Propagation speed 

cprime = c; // For simplicity 

covercp = c/cprime; // c / cprime 

ratio = 0.5* covercp *covercp ; // 0.5 for stability 

System . out . print In ( "ratio " + ratio ) ; 
y = 0.0; 
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for( j =0; j <101; j ++ ) { // Initial condition: position 

x = 0.0; 

for( i =0; i <101; i++ ) { 

u [i][j][0] = Math, sin (2.0*x) *Math. sin (y) ; 
x = x+incrx; 

} 

y = y+incry ; 

} 

for ( j =1; j <100; j ++ ) { // First time step 

for ( i=l; i <100; i++ ) { 

u[i][j][l] = u [ i ] [ j ] [ 0 ] +0.5*ratio *(u[i+l][ j ][0] + u[i — l][j ] [0] 
+u[ i ][ j +l][0] + u[ i ][ j — 1][0] -4.0*u[i ][ j ] [ 0 ] ) ; 


for ( k = l; k<=max; k++ ) j // Later times 

for ( j =1; j <100; j ++ ) { 

for ( i =1; i <100; i++ ) { 

u [ i ] [ j ] [2] = 2. *u[ i ] [ j ][1] - u[i][j ][0]+ ratio *(u[i+l][ j ] [1] 

+ u[i-l][j][l] + u[i][j+l][l] + u[i][j -1][1] - 4 . * u [ i ] [ j ] [ 1 ] ) ; 

I 

1 

for ( j =0; j <101; j ++ ) { 
for( i=0; i <101; i++ ){ 

u[i][j][0] = u [ i ] [ j ] [ 1 ] ; // New past 

u[i][j][l] = u[i][j ] [2]; // New present 

I 

} 

if ( k == max) ( 

for ( j =0; j <101; j = j +2 ) { // Last time values 

for ( i =0; i <101; i = i +2 ) { 
w. println(" " +u[ i ] [ j ] [2] ); 

) //for gnuplot 
w. println ( " " ) ; 

I 

1 // if 

} II for k (time) 

System . out . println ( "data stored in Helmholtz.dat"); 


The program Wave2D . java in Listing 25.2 solves the 2D wave equation us- 
ing the time-stepping (leapfrog) algorithm. It continues iterating in time up to 
max steps. The shape of the membrane at three different times are shown in 
Fig. 25.11. 
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26 

Solitons; KdeV and Sine-Gordon 


This chapter examines how the inclusion of dispersion and nonlinearity affect wave 
behavior. Because these subjects are not often covered in traditional physics classes, 
we give more background materials than we normally do. We start with a linear chain 
of coupled pendulums, which should make it clear how the dispersion and nonlinearity 
arise physically, and then go to the continuum limit to obtain a differential equation 
of motion. Next we see hozv soliton zvaves arise in both one and tzvo dimensions. Al- 
though solitons zvere originally discovered analytically, they zvere rediscovered com- 
putationally in recent times, and are nozv an active area of research. 


26.1 

Chain of Coupled Pendulums (Theory) 

In 1955, Fermi, Ulam, and Pastu were investigating how a ID chain of cou- 
pled oscillators disperses waves. Since waves of differing frequencies traveled 
through the chain with differing speeds, a pulse broadens as time progresses, 
as each of its components travel with a different speed. Surprisingly, when 
the oscillators were made more realistic by introducing a nonlinear term into 
Hooke's law 

F(x) — —kjx + ax 2 ) (26.1) 

they found that even in the presence of dispersion, a sharp pulse in the chain 
would survive indefinitely. Your problem is to explain how this combination 
of dispersion and nonlinearity can combine to produce a stable pulse. 

Since we have already studied nonlinear effects in a single pendulum 
(Chapter 19), we take as our model a ID chain of identical pendulums con- 
nected by a torsion bar (Fig. 26.1). The angle 6j measures the displacement 
of pendulum i from its equilibrium position. If all the pendulums are set off 
swinging together, Oj = 0j, the coupling torques would vanish and we would 
have our old friend, the equation for a realistic (albeit, very thick) pendulum. 
We assume that three torques act on each pendulum, a gravitational torque 
trying to return the pendulum to its equilibrium position, and the two torques 
from the twisting of the bar to the right and to the left of the pendulum. The 
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Fig. 26.1 A 1 D chain of pendulums coupled with a torsion bar on top. The pendulums swing 
in planes perpendicular to the length of the bar. 


(0 



equation of motion for pendulum j follows from Newton's law for rotational 
motion: 


E 

m 


d 2 dj(t) 
dt 2 


—k(6j — 6j_ i ) — k (9j — 9j + 1 ) — mgLsindj 


d 2 9j(t) 

dt 2 


=> K (9j + 1 — + 9j_ i) — mgLs\n9j 


r d 2 9j(t) 

dt 2 


(26.2) 

(26.3) 

(26.4) 


where I is the moment of inertia of each pendulum, L is the length of the 
pendulum, and k is the torque constant of the bar. The nonlinearity in (26.4) 
arises from the sin 0 9 — 8 3 / 6 dependence of the gravitational torque. As 

it stands, (26.4) is a set of coupled nonlinear equations, with the number of 
equations equal to the number of oscillators. 


26.2 

Wave Dispersion 

Consider a surfer remaining on the crest of a wave. Since she does not see the 
wave form change with time, her position is given by a function of the form 
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f(kx — cot). Consequently, to her the wave has a constant phase 

kx — cot — constant => x — cot/ k — constant (26.5) 


The surfer's (phase) velocity is the rate of change of x with respect to time. 


dx co 



(26.6) 


which is constant. In general, the frequency co may be a nonlinear function of 
k, in which case the phase velocity varies with frequency and we have disper- 
sion. If the wave contained just one frequency, then you would not observe any 
dispersion, but if wave was a pulse composed of many Fourier components, 
then it would broaden and change shape in time as each frequency moved 
with a differing phase velocity. There is no loss of energy due to dispersion, 
but the energy does disperse itself into more frequencies with time. 

The functional relation between frequency co and the wave vector k is called 
a dispersion relation (Fig. 26.2. Information in a wave is often transmitted via 
pulses, with each pulse containing a group of Fourier components. If the 
Fourier components are centered around a mean frequency coo, then the pulse 
(information) travels, not with the phase velocity, but with the group velocity 


v 8 


dco 



(26.7) 


When there is dispersion, the group and phase velocities may differ. 

To isolate the dispersive aspect of (26.4), we examine at its linear version 


d 2 9j(t) 

dt 2 


+ cO(j9j(t) 


y(0/+i - + 9j- 1 ) 


(26.8) 


where u’q = yJmgL/ 1 is the natural frequency for any one pendulum. Because 
we want to determine if a wave with a single frequency propagates on this 
chain, we test if a traveling-wave with frequency co and wavelength A, 

9,(t) = Ae^-W fc = ^ (26.9) 

J A 


is a solution. Substitution of (26.9) into the wave equation (26.8) produces the 
dispersion relation (Fig. 26.2): 


2k 


co 


— coq — — (1 — cos ka) 


(dispersion relation) (26.10) 


To have dispersionless propagation (all frequencies propagate with the same 
velocity), we need a linear relation between co and k: 



co 


=> co — ck, 


(dispersionless propagation) (26.11) 
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This is true for the chain only if ka is small, since then cos ka — 1 and co co ay. 

Not only does the dispersion relation (26.10) change the speed of waves, it 
actually limits which frequencies can propagate (have real frequencies co) on 
the chain. In order to have real k solutions, co must lie in the range 

co 0 < co < co* (waves propagation) (26.12) 

The minimum frequency coq and the maximum frequency co* are related 
through the limits of cos ka in (26.10), 

(co*) 2 — C0q + (26.13) 

Waves with co < coq do not propagate, while waves with co > co* are non- 
physical because they correspond to wavelengths A < 2a, that is, oscillations 
where there are no particles. It should be clear that these high and low co 
cutoffs will change the shape of a propagating pulse. 


26.2.1 

Continuum Limit, the Sine-Gordon Equation 


If the wavelengths in a pulse are much longer than the repeat distance a, that 
is, if ka < 1, the chain can be approximated as a continuous medium. In 
this limit, a becomes the continuous variable x, and the system of coupled 
ordinary differential equations becomes a single, partial differential equation: 

e ’ +1 ~ 6 i + ^ Ax 


=> (0/+l-20/-f 0y_i) 


d 2 e 

dx 2 


Ax 2 = 


d 2 e 

dx 21 


d 2 e _ xa 2 d 2 e 
W ~ T ^ 2 


mgL 

~T~ 


sin0 


(26.14) 


If we measure time in units of \/T7 mgL and distances in units of 
\J Ka / (mgLb), we obtain the standard form of the sine-Gordon equation 
(SGE) 1 : 

— 2 - — Tj— j = sin0 (Nonlinear SGE) (26.15) 


where the sin 8 on the RHS introduces the nonlinear effects. 

1 The name "sine-Gordon" is either a reminder that the SGE is like 
the Klein-Gordon equation of relativistic quantum mechanics with 
a sin u added to the RHS, or a reminder of how clever one can be in 
thinking up names. 
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26.3 

Analytic SGE Solution 


The nonlinearity of the sine-Gordon equation (26.15) makes it hard to solve 
analytically. The trick is to guess a functional form of a traveling wave and 
that converts the PDE into an ODE: 

? d~8 

6(x,t ) = = t±x/v) => — j = — — — sin 6 (26.16) 

fl£, V — l 

You should recognize (26.16) as old friend, the equation of motion for the re- 
alistic pendulum with no driving force and no friction. The constant v is a 
velocity in natural units, and separates different regimes of the motion: 


v < 1 : pendula initially down J, J, J, J, J, (stable), 
v > 1 : pendula initially up TTTTT (unstable) 


Even though the equation may b familiar, which does not mean that an ana- 
lytic solution exists. However, for motion along the separatrix (£ = ±1) we 
obtain the characteristic soliton form. 


6(x — vt) — 



(26.18) 


This soliton corresponds to a solitary kink traveling with v — — 1 that flips the 
pendulums around by In as it moves down the chain. There is also an antikink 
in which the initial 8 — n values are flipped to final 8 = — n. 


26.4 

Numeric Solution: 2D SGE Solitons 

Although we can solve the ID SGE equation for soliton-like solutions, we will 
solve for ID solitons in our study of the KdeV equation in Section 26.8, and 
so here solve for 2D solitons. The 2D solitons occur as solutions of the 2D 
generalization of the SGE equation (26.15): 

= (2DSGE) (26 ' 19) 

Whereas the ID SGE describes wave propagation along a chain of connected 
pendulums, the 2D form describes wave propagation in nonlinear elastic me- 
dia. Interestingly enough, the same 2D SGE also occurs in quantum field the- 
ory, where the soliton solutions have been suggested as models for elementary 
particles [75-77]. The idea is that, like elementary particles, the solutions are 
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Fig. 26.3 A circular ring soliton at times 8, 20, 40, 60, 80, and 120. This has been proposed 
as a model for an elementary particle. 


confined to a region of space for a long period of time and do not radiate away 
their energy. 

We now have a wave equation containing nonlinear terms to solve. Al- 
though we can follow the same procedure used for the linear equation, we 
want to ensure that any unusual behavior we find arises from the physics and 
not the algorithm, and so we follow the procedure used in the research litera- 
ture. We solve in a finite region of 2D space and for positive times: 

— Xg < x < xo - y 0 < y < J/o 0 < t (26.20) 

We take xq — y^ — 7 and impose the boundary conditions that the derivative of 
the displacement vanishes at the ends of the region: 

du . du . du , du 

— (-* 0 ,y,0 = g^(*o,y,0 = g-(*,-y o,0 = ^(*,yo,0 = o ( 26 . 21 ) 

We also impose the initial condition that at time t — 0 the waveform is that of a 
pulse (Fig. 26.3) with its surface at rest: 

u(x,y,t = 0) = 4tan _1 (e 3_ v /j2 +y 2 ) -Ji( x ,y, t — 0) — 0 (26.22) 

We discretize the equation first by looking for solutions on a space-time lattice: 
x = mAx y — l Ax t — nAt (26.23) 


u 


n 

m,l 


def 


u(mAx, l Ax, nAt) 


(26.24) 
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Next we replace the derivatives in (26.19) by their finite-difference approxi- 
mations to obtain the finite difference SGE: 


(At 

+ 2 1 - 2 U 


+ ( (“"/+ V + U m- 1,1 + U m,l+ 1 + u m,l- 1 ) 

- At~ Sin \ +1/ / + Mm-y/ + Mm,/+l + 1 ) 

To make the algorithm simpler and ensure stability, if we make the time and 
space steps proportional. At — Ax/ y/2, then all the m” ; terms drop out: 

4,/ - 2 ( M m+1,/ + 4-1,/ + 4,/+l + 4,/-l) 


- sin [| (4+1,/ + 4-1,/ + 4,/+i + u l m l _ j) ] (26.26) 

Likewise, the discrete form of vanishing initial velocity (26.22) becomes 

du{x,y,0)/dt = 0 =► 4 ; - u° ml (26.27) 

This will be useful in getting the time propagation started. 

The lattice points on the edges and corners cannot be obtained from these 
relations. They are obtained by applying the boundary conditions (26.21): 


3«/„ .. xi u (x + Ax,y, t) — u(x,y, t) n 
dz [0,y '>- Ax _U 


(26.28) 



(26.29) 

(26.30) 


where N max is the number of grid points used for one space dimension. 
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26.5 

2D Soliton Implementation 

Listing 26.1 : TwoDsol . java solves the 2D space plus time SGE for 2D solitons. 

// TwoDsol . java : solves Sine— Gordon equation for 2D soliton 

import java . io . * ; 
import java, util.*; 

public class TwoDsol { 

public static int D = 201; 

public static double u [ ] [ ] [ ] = new double[D + 1 ] [D + 1 ] [ 4 ] ; 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

int nint; 

// input positive integer proportional to time of wave packet 
Scanner sc = new Scanner ( System . in ) ; // Connect Scanner to input 

System . out . printf ( "Enter a pos integer from 1 (initial time)\n"); 
System . out . printf ( "to 100 for wave packet at that time:\n"); 
nint = sc . nextlnt ( ) ; // Read int 

i n i t i a 1 ( u ) ; //Initialization 

solution(u, nint); // Solve equation 


public static void initial (double u[][][]) { 

double dx, dy, dt , xx, yy, dts , time, tmp; 
int i , j , k; 
dx = 14. / 200 .; 
dy = dx; 

dt = dx/Math. sqrt (2 . ) ; 
dts = (dt/dx) *(dt/dx) ; 
yy = -7.; 
time = 0.; 

for ( i=0; i <= D— 1; i++ ) { 

xx = —7.; 

for ( j =0; j <= D— 1; j ++ ) { 

tmp = 3. — Math, sqrt (xx*xx + yy*yy) ; 
u[i][j][0] = 4.*Math. atan(tmp) ; 
xx = xx + dx; 

} 

yy = yy + d y; 

I 1 

public static void solution ( double u[][][], int nint) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

PrintWriter w = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "2Dsol . dat " ) , true); 
double dx, dy, dt , time, a2 , zz , dts, al , tmp; 
int 1 , m, mm, k , j , i ; 

dx = 14./ 200.; dy = dx; 
dt = dx/Math. sqrt (2. ) ; 
time = 0.; 
time = time + dt; 
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dts = ( dt/dx) *( dt/dx) ; 
tmp = 0 . ; 

for ( m=l; m <= D— 2; rrH-+ ) { 

for ( 1=1; 1 <= D— 2; 1++ ) { 

a2 = u [m+ 1 ] [ 1 ] [ 0 ] + u [m— 1 ] [ 1 ] [ 0 ] + u[m][l+l][0] + u[m] [ 1 - 1 ] [0] ; 
tmp = . 2 5 * a2 ; 

u[m][l][l] = 0.5*( dts*a2—dt*dt*Math. sin (tmp) ) ; 


for ( rrm=l; rim <= D— 2; mmH- ) { // Borders in second iteration 

u [mm] [ 0 ] [ 1 ] = u [mm] [ 1 ] [ 1 ] ; 
u[mm] [D— 1 ] [ 1 ] = u[rrm] [D— 2] [1 ] ; 
u [ 0 ] [mm] [ 1 ] = u [ 1 ] [mm] [ 1 ] ; 
u[D— l][mm] [ 1 ] = u[D— 2][mm] [ 1 ] ; 

} 

u [ 0 ] [ 0 ] [ 1 ] = u[l][0][l]; // Still undefined terms 

u[D— 1] [0] [1] = u[D— 2] [0] [1 ]; 

u[0] [D — 1 ] [ 1 ] = u[ 1 ] [D— 1] [1]; 

u[D— 1][D— 1][1] = u[D— 2][D— 1 ] [1 ] ; 

tmp = 0 . ; 

for ( k=0; k <= nint; k++ ) { // Following iterations 

for ( m=l; m <= D— 2; rrH-+ ) [ 

for ( 1=1; 1 <= D— 2; 1++ ) [ 

al = u[m + 1 ] [ 1 ] [ 1 ] + u [m— 1 ] [ 1 ] [ 1 ] + u [m] [ 1 + 1 ] [ 1 ] + u [m] [1 — 1 ] [ 1 ] ; 
tmp = . 25*al ; 

u[m][l][2] = — u[m][l][0] + dts*al— dt*dt*Math. sin (tmp) ; 
u[m][0][2] = u[m][l][2]; 
u[m][D-l][2] = u[m] [D— 2] [2]; 

} I 

for ( mm=l; mm <= D— 2; mmf+ ) | 

u [mm] [ 0 ] [ 2 ] = u [mm] [ 1 ] [ 2 ] ; 
u[mm] [D— 1] [2] = u[mm] [D— 2] [2]; 
u [ 0 ] [mm] [ 2 ] = u[l][mm][2]; 
u[D— l][mm] [2] = u [D— 2] [mm] [ 2 ] ; 

} 

u[0] [0] [2] = u [ 1 ] [ 0 ] [2 ] ; 
u[D— 1] [0] [2] = u[D— 2] [0] [2] ; 
u[0] [D — 1 ] [2 ] = u [ 1 ] [D— 1 ] [2] ; 
u[D— 1][D— 1][2] = u[D 2][D- 1] [2]; 

for ( 1=0; 1 <= D— 1; 1++ ) ( // New iterations now 

old 

for ( m=0; m <= D— 1; rrH-+ ) | 

u [ 1 ] [m] [0] = u [ 1 ] [m] [ 1 ] ; 
u[ 1 ] [m] [ 1 ] = u [ 1 ] [m] [ 2 ] ; 

I 

1 

if (k==nint) { 

for ( i=0; i <= D— 1; i = i + 5) [ 

for ( j =0; j <= D— 1; j=j + 5) 

[ w.println("" + ( f loaf )Math. sin (u[ i ] [ j ] [2] / 2. ) + ""); } 
w. println ( " " ) ; 


time = time + dt; 
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1. Define an array »[N max ] [N max [3] with N max = 201 for the space slots and 
3 for the time slots. 

2. The solution (26.22) for the initial time f = 0 is placed in u [m] [1] [1] . 

3. The solution for the second time At is placed in u(m, 1,2), and the solu- 
tion for the next time, 2At, is placed in n [m] [1] [3] . 

4. Assign the constants. Ax — Ay — At = Ax/ y/l, yo — x o = 7. 

5. Start off at t = 0 with the initial conditions and impose the boundary 
conditions to this initial solution. This is the solution for the first time 
step, defined over the entire 201 x 201 grid. 

6. For the second time step, increase time by At and use (26.26) for all 
points in the plane. Do not include the edge points. 

7. At the edges, for i — 1,2,..., 200, set 

u [i] [1] [2] - u [i] [2] [2] u [i] [N max ] [2] = u [i] [IWi] [2] 

u [1] [/] [2] - u [2] [i] [2] u [N max ] [i] [2] - u [AWi] [»'] [2] 

8. To find values for the four points in the corners for the second time step, 
again use initial condition (26.26): 

» [1] [1] [2] - u [2] [1] [2] u [N max ] [N max ] [2] = u [N max . i] [N max . x ] [2] 

u [1] [1] [N max ] - u [2] [N max ] [2] u [N max ] [1] [2] = u [N m ax .r] [1] [2] 

9. For the third time step (the future), use (26.26). 

10. Continue the propagation forward in time, reassigning the future to the 
present, and so forth. In this way the solutions for only three time steps 
need to be stored. 

26.6 

SGE Soliton Visualization 

We see in Fig. 26.3 the time evolution of a circular ring soliton for the stated 
initial conditions (these results are not critically dependent on the initial con- 
ditions). We note that the ring at first shrinks in size, then expands, and then 
shrinks back into another (but not identical) ring soliton. A small amount of 
the particle does radiate away, and in the last frame we can notice some inter- 
ference between the radiation and the boundary conditions. An animation of 
this sequence can be found on the CD. 
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time 


Fig. 26.4 A single two-level waveform at time zero progressively 
breaks up into eight solitons (labeled) as time increases. The tallest 
soliton (1 ) is narrower and faster in its motion to the right. 

26.7 

Shallow Water (KdeV) Solitons © 

In this section zve look at soliton water waves. In Section 2 6.2.1 we looked at soliton 
solutions of the sine-Gordon equation. We have marked this section as optional be- 
cause the material is more advanced. Nevertheless, we recommend that everyone at 
least read through this material because it is fascinating and because the computer has 
been absolutely essential in the discovery and understanding of solitons. In addition, 
zve recommend that yon look at some of the soliton animation we have placed in the 
Animations folder on the CD. In recognition of the possible newness of this material 
to many readers, zve give additional background and explanatory materials. 

Your problem is to discover whether nonlinear and dispersive systems can 
support waves with "particle-like" properties. In a practical sense, your prob- 
lem is to determine how a tsunami can form from a sudden change in the level 
of the ocean floor, and then travel over long distances without dispersion or 
attenuation until it reeks havoc on a distant shore. While a logical response is 
that systems with dispersion have solutions that broaden in time and thereby 
lose their identity, consider Fig. 26.4 and the following experimental observa- 
tion as a problem you need to explain. In 1834, J. Scott Russell observed a 
phenomenon on the Edinburgh-Glasgow canal [78]: 

I was observing the motion of a boat which was rapidly drawn along a narrow channel by 
a pair of horses, when the boat suddenly stopped — not so the mass of water in the channel 
which it had put in motion; it accumulated round the prow of the vessel in a state of violent 
agitation, then suddenly leaving it behind, rolled forward with great velocity, assuming the 
form of a large solitary elevation, a rounded, smooth and well-defined heap of water, which 
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continued its course along the channel apparently without change of form or diminution of 
speed. I followed it on horseback, and overtook it still rolling on at a rate of some eight or 
nine miles an hour, preserving its original figure some thirty feet long and afoot to afoot 
and a half in height. Its height gradually diminished, and after a chase of one or two miles 
I lost it in the windings of the channel. Such, in the month of August 1834, was my first 
chance interview with that singular and beautiful phenomenon 

Russell also noticed that an initial, arbitrary waveform set in motion in the 
channel evolves into two or more waves that move at different velocities 
and progressively move apart until they form individual solitary waves. In 
Fig. 26.4 we see a single step-like wave breaking up into approximately eight 
solitons (this shows why these eight solitons are considered the normal modes 
for this nonlinear systems). 

Russell went on to produce these solitary waves in a laboratory and empir- 
ically deduced that their speed c is related to the depth h of the water in the 
canal and to the amplitude A of the wave by 

c 2 =g(h + A) (26.31) 

where g is the acceleration due to the gravity. Equation (26.31) implies an 
effect not found for linear systems, namely, that the waves with greater am- 
plitudes travel faster than those with smaller amplitudes. Notice that this is 
different from dispersion in which waves of different wavelengths have differ- 
ent velocities, but similar to what we have seen with shock waves. The former 
effect is illustrated in Fig. 26.5, where we see a tall soliton catching up with 
and passing through a short one. 


26.8 

Theory: The Korteweg-de Vries Equation 


We want to understand these unusual water waves that occur in shallow, nar- 
row channels such as canals [24,39]. The analytic description of this "heap 
of water" was given by Korteweg and deVries (KdeV) [79] with the partial 
differential equation: 


du(x, t) 
dt 


■ £11 (x, t) 


du(x,t) d 3 u(x,t) 


(26.32) 


The nonlinear term, eudu / dt leads to a sharpening of the wave and ultimately 
a shock wave. In contrast, the d 3 u/dx 3 term in (26.32) produces broadening. 
For the proper parameters and initial conditions, the dispersive broadening 
exactly balances the nonlinear narrowing, and a stable wave is formed. 

KdeV solved (26.32) and proved that the speed given by Russell, (26.31), is 
in fact correct. Seventy years after its discovery, the KdeV equation was redis- 
covered by Zabusky and Kruskal [80], who solved it numerically and found 
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Fig. 26.5 Two shallow-water solitary waves crossing each other. The 
taller soliton on the left catches up with and overtakes the shorter one 
at f ~ 5. 


that a cos (x/L) initial condition broke up into eight solitary waves (Fig. 26.4). 
They also found that the parts of the wave with larger amplitudes move faster 
than those with smaller amplitudes, which is why the higher peaks tend to 
be on the right in Fig. 26.4. As if wonders never cease, Zabusky and Kruskal, 
who coined the name soliton for the solitary wave, also observed that the faster 
peaks actually passed through the slower one unscathed (Fig. 26.5). 

26.8.1 

Analytic Solution: KdeV Solitons 


The trick in analytic approaches to these types of nonlinear equations is to 
substitute a guessed solution that has the form of a traveling wave, 

u(x,t) — «(£ = x — ct) (26.33) 


This form means that if we move with a constant speed c, we see a constant 
wave form (yet now the speed will depend on the magnitude of n). There is 
no guarantee that this form of a solution exists, but it is a lucky guess because 
substitution into the KdeV equation produces a solvable ODE: 


dll dit d 3 u 


0 


(26.34) 


While you may find solving this equation for h(£) challenging, mathemati- 
cians are good at that sort of thing and have come up with the solution 


u(x,t) — -^sech 2 


-y/c(x-ct-£ 0 ) 


(26.35) 
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where £o is the initial phase. We see in (26.35) an amplitude that is propor- 
tional to the wave speed c, and a sech 2 function which gives a single lump-like 
wave. This is a typical analytic form for a soliton. 

26.8.2 

Algorithm: KdeV Soliton Solution 


The KdeV equation is solved numerically using a finite difference scheme with 
the time derivative given by a central difference centered at t: 

du(x,t) u(x, 1 4- At) — u(x, t — At) 
dt 2A t 

Likewise, the lowest order expansions of u{x, t + At) and u(x, t — At) give 
dll u i,j + 1 — u i,j — l dll u i+l,j ~ u i—l,j 


dt 


2 At 


dx 


2 Ax 


x — iAx, t = jAt 


To approximate d 3 u(x, t)/dx 3 , we expand u(x,t) to O(At) 3 about the four 
points u(x ± 2Ax, t) and u(x ± Ax, t), for example. 


, . , . , , . , du (A x) 2 d 2 u , (A x) 3 d 3 u 

u(x±M,t) = u(x,t)±(Ax)^ + _L_±_L_ 


(26.36) 


We solve this for d 3 u(x, t) /dx 3 . Finally, the factor u(x, t) in the second term of 
(26.32) is taken as the average of three x values all with the same t: 


u(x, t) 


u i+l,j + + u i-l,j 


These substitutions yield the algorithm for the KdeV equation: 

e At r -i 

u i,j + 1 — u i,j-l ~ 3 ^ + U ‘,j + 

At 


(26.37) 


(26.38) 


x 


l,j\ }L [^i+2 T 2 1 r ; — i y 2 llj^.\ j Uj— 2,j\ 


To apply this algorithm to predict future times, we need to know u(x,t) at 
present and past times. The initial-time Uj \ solution is known for all positions 
i via the initial condition. To find u L 2 , we use a forward difference scheme in 
which we expand u{x, t), keeping only two terms for the time derivative: 

e At 

Mf, 2 — Mf,l ~ [M/+l,l + u i, 1 + [ u i+\,\ ~ u i- 1,1 J 


}i At 

2 (Ax) 3 


Wi+ 2,1 + - 2m,- + i / i - M;_2,l] 


(26.39) 
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The keen observer will note that there are still some undefined columns of 
points, namely, «y, Ii 2 ,j, u Nmax-l,/' and M Nmax ,/, where N max is the total number 
of grid points. A simple technique for determining their values is to assume 
that U \2 — 1 and »N maX/ 2 = 0. To obtain U 2,2 and hN max -l,2/ assume that 
Mj_|_ 2,2 = 2 and Uj— 2,2 ~ u i- 1,2 (avoid M ,- +2 ,2 for * = N max — 1/ and M;_ 2 / 2 for 

i — 2). To carry out these steps, approximate (26.39) so that 

«i+2,2 + 2»,_l,2 - 2 m;+i / 2 — Mj- 2,2 — > «i-l,2 ~ “i+1,2 

The truncation error and stability condition for our algorithm are related by 

£(u) = OKA,)’] + (2[Af(Ax) 2 ] IS A 7y [e|u| + 4^] < 1 (26.40) 

The first equation shows that smaller time and space steps lead to smaller 
truncation error, yet because the roundoff error increases with more steps, 
the total error does not necessarily decrease (Chapter 3 on errors). Yet we 
are also limited in how small the steps can be made by the stability condition, 
which indicates that making Ax too small always leads to instability. Care and 
experimentation are clearly required to get the algorithm to work just right. 

26.8.3 

Implementation: KdeV Solitons 

Modify or run the program Soliton. java that solves the KdeV equation 
(26.32) for the initial condition: 

, 1 r, , / x — 25 \ 1 

u(x, t — 0) — - 1 — tanh ( — - — j 

with parameters e — 0.2 and ji — 0.1. Start with Ax = 0.4 and At = 0.1. These 
constants are chosen to satisfy (26.40) with | 2 *| = 1. 

Listing 26.2: Soliton. java solves the KdeV equation for 1 D solitons corresponding to a 
“bore” initial conditions. 

// Soliton . java : Solves Kortewg— deVries Equation 

import java . io . * ; 

public class Soliton { 
static double ds = 0.4; 

static double dt = 0.1; 

static int max = 2000; 

static double mu = 0.1; 

static double eps = 0.2; 

public static void main(String [] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException j 


// Delta x 
II Delta t 
II Time steps 
II Mu from KdeV equation 
II Epsilon from KdeV eq 
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int i , j , k; 

double al , a2 , a3 , fac, time; 

double u[][] = new double [ 1 3 1 ] [3] ; 

PrintWriter w= // Save data in soliton.dat 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "soliton. dat " ) , true); 
for ( i=0; i < 131; i++ ) // Initial wave form 

| u[ i ] [0 ] = 0 . 5 * ( 1 . — ( ( Math . exp ( 2 * ( 0 . 2 * ds * i - 5.))-l) 

/(Math, exp (2*(0 . 2* ds* i — 5.)) + 1))); } 
u [ 0 ] [ 1 ] = 1.; // End points 

u[0] [2] = 1.; 

u [ 1 3 0 ] [ 1 ] = 0.; 
u[ 130] [2] = 0.; 
fac = mu*dt/(ds*ds*ds) ; 
time = dt; 

// First time step 

for ( i = 1 ; i < 130; i++ ) { 

al = eps*dt *(u[ i + 1 ] [ 0 ] + u[i][0] + u[i— 1][0]) / (ds*6.); 
if ( ( i >1) && (i < 129)) 

(a2 = u [ i + 2 ] [ 0 ] + 2 . * u [ i — 1 ] [ 0] — 2 . * u [ i + 1][0] — u[i — 2][0];} 

else a2 = u[i— 1 ] [ 0 ] — u[i + 1 ] [ 0 ] ; 

a3 = u[i + 1 ] [0] — u[ i — 1] [0]; 
u[i][l] = u[i][0] — al*a3 — fac*a2/3.; 

1 

// Other time steps 

for ( j = 1 ; j < max ; j ++ ) i 
time += dt; 

for ( i=l; i < 130; i++ ) ( 

al = eps*dt*(u[i + 1][1] + u[i][l] + u[i— 1 ] [ 1 ] ) / (3.*ds); 
if ( i >1 && i < 129) a2 = u[i+2][l] + 2.»u[i-l][l] 

- 2.*u[i+l][l] - u[i — 2] [ 1 ] ; 
else a2 = u[i— 1][1] — u[i + 1 ] [ 1 ] ; 
a3 = u [ i + 1 ] [ 1 ] — u [ i — 1 ] [ 1 ] ; 
u[i][2] = u[i][0] — al*a3 — 2 . * fac *a2 / 3 .; 

} 

for (k=0; k < 131; k++) {u[k ] [0 ] = u[k] [ 1 ] ; u[k][l] = u[k ] [ 2 ] ; } 

// gnuplot format , every 200th step 

if ( ( j %200) ==0) ( 

for ( k=0; k < 131; k += 2) w.println("" + u[k][2] + ""); 
w. println( ""); // Empty line for gnuplot 


System . out . println ( "data stored in soliton.dat"); 


1. Define a 2D array u [131] [3] with the first index corresponding to the 
position x and the second to the time f. With our choice of parameters, 
the maximum value for x is 130 x 0.4 = 52. 

2. Initialize the time to t = 0 and assign values to u [ i ] [ 1 ] . 

3. Assign values to u [ i ] [2], i=3, 4, . . . , 129 corresponding to the next time 
interval. Use (26.39) to advance the time, but note that you cannot start 
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at i — 1 nor end at i — 131 because (26.39) would include u [132] [2] 
and u [ - 1 ] [ 1 ] , which are beyond the limits of the array. 

4. Increment the time and assume that u [ 1 ] [ 2 ] -1 and u [ 1 3 1 ] [ 2 ] =0. To 
obtain u[2] [2] and u[130] [2], assume that u[i+2] [2]=u[i+l] [2] 
and u [i-2] [2] =u [i-1] [2] . Avoid u[i+2][2] for 1=130, and 
u [ i-2 ] [2] for i=2. To do this, approximate (26.39) so that (26.40) is 
satisfied. 

5. Increment time and compute u[i] [ j] for j=3 and for i=3, 4, , 

12 9, using Eq. (26.38). Again follow the same procedures to obtain the 
missing array elements u [ 2 ] [ j ] and u [ 1 3 0 ] [ j ] (set u [ 1 ] [ j ] =1 . and 
u [ 131 ] [ j ] =0). As you print out the numbers during the iterations, you 
will be convinced that it was a good choice. 

6. Set u [i] [1] = u [i] [2] and u[i] [2] =u [i] [3] for all i. In this way you 
are ready to find the next u [ i] [ j ] in terms of the previous two rows. 

7. Repeat the previous two steps some 2000 times. Write your solution out 
to a file after every ~250 iterations. 

8. Use your favorite graphics tool (we used gnuplot) to plot your results as 
a 3D graph of disturbance » versus position and versus time. 

9. Observe the wave profile as a function of time and try to confirm Rus- 
sell's observation that a taller soliton travels faster than a smaller one. 

26.8.4 

Exploration: Two KdeV Solitons Crossing 

Explore what happens when a tall soliton collides with a short one. Do they 
bounce off each other? Do they go through each other? Do they interfere? Do 
they destroy each other? Does the tall soliton still move faster than the short 
one after collision (Fig. 26.5)? Start off by placing a tall soliton of height 0.8 at 
x — 12, and a smaller soliton in front of it at x = 26: 

u(x, t = 0) = 0.8 1 — tanh 2 

26.8.5 

Phase-Space Behavior (Exploration) 

Construct phase-space plots |»(f) versus u(t)] of the KdeV equation for vari- 
ous parameter values. Note that only very specific sets of parameters produce 
solitons. In particular, by correlating the behavior of the solutions with your 
phase-space plots, show that the soliton solutions correspond to the separatrix 
solutions to the KdeV equation. 
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27 

Quantum Wave Packets 0 


Problem: An electron is initially confined to a ID region of space the size of 
an atom. Your problem is to determine the behavior in time and space that 
results. This is different from the problem of a particle confined to a box con- 
sidered in Chapter 15. There we had a time-independent situation in which 
we had to solve for the spatial wave function; here we have a time-dependent 
problem in which the state is not an eigenstate or stationary state of the Hamil- 
tonian, and so does not have a fixed form for its time dependence. 


20 


t 

Fig. 27.1 The position as a function of time of a localized electron confined to a square well. 
The electron is initially on the right with a Gaussian wave packet. In time, the wave packet 
spreads out and collides with the walls. 



27.1 

Time-Dependent Schrodinger Equation (Theory) 


We model an electron initially localized in space at x — 5 with momentum I(q 
(j Ti = 1) by a Gaussian wave function (packet) multiplying a plane wave: 


ip(x, t = 0) = exp 


1 

2 


x — 5 
H) 


2 ' 




(27.1) 


Your problem is to determine the wave function for all later times. The be- 
havior of this wave packet when confined to a box is shown in Fig. 27.1, and 
when confined to an harmonic oscillator potential, in Fig. 27.2. 
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27 Quantum Wave Packets 0 



Fig. 27.2 The probability density as a function of time for an electron confined to a 1 D har- 
monic oscillator potential well. Because the wave packet is an eigenfunction of the potential, it 
returns to its original form after transversing the well. 


The time and space evolution of a quantum particle is described by the ID 
time-dependent Schrodinger equation. 


.dtp(x, t ) 
l ~ dt 




1 d 2 x p(x,t) 
2m dx 2 


+ V(x)ip(x,t) 


(27.2) 


where we have set 2m = 1 to keep the equations simple. Because the initial 
wave function is complex (in order to have momentum associated with it), the 
wave function will be complex for all times. Accordingly, we decompose the 
wave function into its real and imaginary parts 

t p(x,t) — R(x,t) + i I(x,t) (27.3) 


dR(x, f) 
dt 

dl(x, t ) 
dt 


1 d 2 f(j, t) 
2m dx 2 

1 d 2 R(x,t) 
2m dx 2 


V(x)I(x,t) 

V(x)R(x,t) 


(27.4) 

(27.5) 


where the V(x) is the potential acting on the particle. 
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27.1.1 

Finite Difference Solution 

The time-dependent Schrodinger equation can be solved with both implicit 
(large matrix) and explicit (leapfrog) methods. The extra challenge with the 
Schrodinger equation is to ensure that the integral of the probability density 
f-tx d x p( x , t) remains constant (conserved) for all time. For our project, we 
modify the explicit method described by [81,82], which solves the probability 
problem by determining the real and imaginary parts of the wave function at 
slightly different or "staggered" times. Explicitly, the real part R is determined 
at times 0, At, . . . , and the imaginary part I at ^At, |A t, and so forth. The 
algorithm is based on (what else) the Taylor expansions of R and I : 

R(x,t+jAt) = R(x, t — |Af) + [4a + V(x)At]I(x, t) (27.6) 

— 2 a[I(x + Ax, t) + I(x — Ax, f)] 

where a = Af/2(Ax) 2 . In discrete form with we have 

R n+i = R „_ 2 { a [ 7 « +1 + I?_i] - 2 [« + V/Af] If } , (27.7) 

If + 1 = If + 2 {ot [R n i+ 1 + R"_i] - 2 [a + V-Af] R" } (27.8) 

where the superscript n indicates the time and the subscript i the position. 

The probability density p is defined in terms of the wave function evaluated 
at three different times: 

f R 2 (t) + I{t + ^ )I(t - ^), for integer t, 
p(t) - (27.9) 

|^f 2 (f) + R(t + 4 f)R(t — ^), for half-integer t 

Although probability is not conserved exactly with this algorithm, the error 
is two orders higher than that in the wave function, and this is usually quite 
satisfactory. If it is not, then we need to use smaller steps. While this definition 
of p may seem strange, it reduces to the usual one for At 0, and so can be 
viewed as part of the art of numerical analysis. You will investigate just how 
well probability is conserved. We refer the reader to [28, 82] for details on the 
stability of the algorithm. 

27.1.2 

Wave Packet Implementation 

Listing 27.1 : Harmos . java solves the time-dependent Schrodinger equation for a particle 
described by a Gaussian wave packet moving within a harmonic oscillator potential. 


// harmos. java: Solution t-dependent Schroedinger equation for 
II Gaussian wavepacket in a harmonic oscillator potential 
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import java . io . ♦ ; 

public class harmos ( 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException { 

PrintWriter w = 

new PrintWriter (new FileOutputStream ( "Harmos . dat" ) , true); 
double psr[][] = new double [ 75 1 ] [ 2 ] ; 
double psi [ ] [ ] = new double [ 75 1 ] [ 2 ] ; 
double p2[] = new double [751]; 
double v[] = new double [751]; 
double dx = 0.02, kO , dt , x, pi; 
int i ,n, max = 750; 

pi = 3.14159265358979323846; 

kO = 3.0*pi; 

dt = dx*dx/4.0; 

x = —7.5; 

// Initial conditions 

for ( i=0; i<max; i++) [ 

psr [ i ] [ 0 ] = Math . exp ( — 0.5* (Math ,pow( ( x/0.5) ,2.0))) 

♦ Math, cos (k0*x) ; // RePsi 

psi [ i ] [0 ] = Math . exp ( — 0.5 ♦(Math. pow( ( x/0.5) ,2.0))) 

♦ Math, sin (k0*x) ; // ImPsi 

v[i] = 5.0^x^x; //Potential 

x = x + dx; 

1 

// Propagate in time 

for ( n=0; n<20000; n++) { 

for ( i=l; i<max— 1; i++ ) { // RePsi 

psr [ i ] [ 1 ] = psr [ i ] [ 0 ] — dt ♦( psi [ i +1 ] [0] + psi[i— 1][0] 

— 2.0^psi[i][0])/(dx^dx) + dt^v[i]*psi[i][0]; 
p2[i] = psr [ i ] [0]*psr [ i ][l] + psi [ i ] [ 0 ] ♦ psi [ i ] [0[; 

} 

for ( i=l; i <max— 1; i++ ) [ // ItnPsi 

psi [ i ] [ 1 ] = psi[i][0] + dt ♦( psr [ i +1 ] [ 1 ] + psr[i— 1][1] 

— 2.0*psr[i][l])/(dx^dx)— dt^v[i]*psr[i][l]; 

} 

// Output every 2000 steps 

if ( (n == 0) It (n%2000 == 0) ) { 

for (i=0;i<max; i = i +10) w. println ("" +(p2 [ i ] + 0.0015^v [ i ])+"") ; 
w. println 

I 

for ( i=0; i<max; i++ ) { // New — > old 

psi [ i ][0] = psi [ i ] [ 1 ] ; 
psr [ i ] [ 0 ] = psr [ i ] [ 1 ] ; 


System . out . println ( "data saved in Harmos.dat"); 
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On the CD you will find the program harmon . f that solves for the motion of 
the wave packet (27.1) inside harmonic oscillator potential. You should solve 
for the square-well potential: 


V(x) 


oo, x < 0, or x > 15, 
0, 0 < x < 15. 


1. Define arrays R ( 7 5 1 , 2 ) and I (751,2) for the real and imaginary parts 
of the wave function, and Rho (751) for the probability density. The 
first subscript refers to the x position on the grid and the second to the 
present and future times. 

2. Use the values ctq — 0.5, Ax = 0.02, kq = 17 n, and At — ^Ax 2 . 

3. Use Eq. (27.1) for the initial wave packet to define R ( j , 1 ) for all j's at 
t = 0, and I ( j , 1 ) at t — \ At. 

4. Set Rho ( 1 ) = Rho (751) = 0.0 because the wave function must vanish 
at the infinitely high well walls. 

5. Increment time by \At. Use (27.7) to compute R(j,2) in terms of 
R ( j , 1 ) , and (27.8) to compute I ( j , 2 ) in terms of I ( j , 1 ) . 

6. Repeat the steps through all of space; that is, for i — 2-750. 

7. Throughout all of space, replace the present wave packet (second index 
equal to 1) by the future wave packet (second index 2). 

8. After you are sure that the program is running properly, repeat the time 
stepping for ~ 5000 steps. 
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27.1.3 

Wave Packet Visualization and Animation 

1 . Output the probability density after every 200 steps for use in animation. 

2. Make a surface plot of probability versus position versus time. This 
should look like Fig. 27.1 or Fig. 27.2. 

3. Make an animation showing the wave function as a function of time. 

4. Check how well probability is conserved for early and late times by de- 
termining the integral of the probability over all of space, dx p(x), 

and seeing by how much it changes in time (its specific value doesn't 
matter because that's just normalization). 

5. What might be a good explanation of why collisions with the walls cause 
the wave packet to broaden and break up? (Hint: The collisions do not 
appear so disruptive when a Gaussian wave packet is confined within a 
harmonic oscillator potential well.) 


27.2 

Wave Packets Confined to Other Wells (Exploration) 

ID Well : Consider a wave packet in the harmonic oscillator potential: 

V(x) = jX 2 (—oo < x < oo) 

Take the initial momentum of the wave packet as k$ — 3tt and time and space 
steps as Ax — 0.02 and At = |Ax 2 . Note that the wave packet appears to 
breathe, yet returns to it initial shape! 

2D Well : Consider now an electron moving in 2D space (Fig. 27.3). This adds 
another degree of freedom to the problem, which means that we must solve 
the 2D time-dependent Schrodinger equation: 


dtp(x,y,t ) 
dt 




(27.10) 


where we have chosen units in which 2m — h — 1. To be more specific, have 
the electron move in an infinitely long tube with a parabolic cross section: 

V(x,y) = 0.9x 2 - 9.0 < x < 9.0 0 < y < 18.0. 


Assume that the electron's initial localization is described by a Gaussian wave 
packet in two dimensions: 


(x-x 0 ) 2 


l 

I 

<< 

o 

2d 2 

exp 

2d 2 


i ip(x,y,t = 0) = e ik ° * x e ik °yy exp 


(27.11) 
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Fig. 27.3 The probability density as a function of x and y of an electron confined to a 2D 
parabolic “tube.” The electron’s initial localization is described by a Gaussian wave packet in 
both the x and y directions. The times are 100, 300, and 500. 


27.2.1 

Algorithm for 2D Schrodinger Equation 

One way to develop an algorithm for solving the time-dependent Schrodinger 
equation in two dimensions is to extend the ID algorithm. Rather than do that, 
we apply quantum theory directly to obtain a more powerful algorithm. First 
we note that Eq. (27.10) can be integrated in a formal sense [30, p. 4] to obtain 
the operator solution: 

xp(x,y,t ) = U(t)ip(x, y, t = 0) = e~ ll ^ t xp(x / y, t — 0) (27.12) 

R =~{& + w) +v(x ' y) <27 ’ 13) 

From this formal solution we deduce that a wave packet can be moved ahead 
by a time At with the action of the time evolution operator: 

U(Af) = e~ ifIAt 


ip(t + At) = U(At)xp(t) 


(27.14) 
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If the operator U was known exactly, it would provide the exact advance of 
the solution by one time step: 

ip"^ 1 — U(At)tpfj tp'ij = f ip(iAx,jAy,nAt) (27.15) 

where the superscripts denote time and the subscripts denote the two spa- 
tial variables. Likewise, the inverse of the time evolution operator moves the 
solution back one time step: 

ip"— 1 = U~ 1 (At)ip n = e +iRAt ip n (27.16) 

While it would be nice to have an algorithm based on a direct application 
of (27.15), the references show that the resulting algorithm is not stable. That 
being so, we base our algorithm on an indirect application [81], namely, the 
relation between the difference in ip" +1 (27.15) and ip"- 1 (27.16): 

f n+1 = i p"- 1 + [e~ mAt - e iRAt ]x p n (27.17) 


where the difference in sign of the exponents is to be noted. The algorithm 
derives from combining the 0(Ax 2 ) expression for the second derivative ob- 
tained from the Taylor expansion. 


d 2 p 

dx 2 


*?+!,/ + *?-!,/ - 2 # 




(27.18) 


with the corresponding-order expansion of the evolution equation (27.17). 
When the resulting expression for the second derivative is substituted into 
the 2D time-dependent Schrodinger equation, there results 1 




(4a + j At V{ ip^ - a 


where again a — At /2(Ax) 2 . We convert this complex equations into coupled 
real equations by substituting in the real and imaginary parts of the wave 
function, ip — R + il, 


R T = ^ + 2 [( 4a + Z A ^,) K] - A (ji+l'i + V Ui + % 1 + l l]~ 1 

nr = nr - 2 [( 4 a + r^j) ^ + * («? +i + R u ri + + km). 


(27.19) 


This is the algorithm we use to integrate the 2D Schrodinger equation. To 
determine the probability, we use the same expression (27.9) as used in ID. 

1 For reference sake, note that the constants in the equation change as 
the dimension of the equation change; that is, there will be differ- 
ent constants for the 3D equation, and therefore our constants are 
different from the references! 



Fig. 27.4 The probability density as a function of position and time for an electron incident 
upon and passing through a slit. 


27.2.1.1 Exploration: Bound and Diffracted 2D Packet 

• Determine the motion of a 2D Gaussian wave packet within the 2D har- 
monic oscillator potential: 

V(x,y) — 0.3(x 2 +y 2 ) -9.0 <x <9.0 - 9.0 < y < 9.0 (27.20) 

Center the initial wave packet at (x,y) = (3.0, —3), and give it momentum 
(kox,ko y ) = (3.0, 1.5). 

• Young's single-slit experiment has a wave passing through a small slit, 
which causes the emerging wavelets to interfere with each other. In quantum 
mechanics, where we represent a particle by a wave packet, this means that an 
interference pattern should be formed when a particle passes through a small 
slit. Consider a Gaussian wave packet of initial width 3 incident on a slit of 
width 5 (Fig. 27.4). See if you can find quantum interference effects in your 
solution. 
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28 

Quantum Paths for Functional Integration 


This chapter deals with Feynman's path integral formulation of quantum mechan- 
ics [83], It is hardest material in this book. In recent times this path integral 
formulation has been applied to field theory calculations (quantum chromodynamics) 
and, in the process, has become a major consumer of the zvorld's high-performance 
computer time. The calcidations we present are based on those of other au- 
thors [84-86], Different approaches and further references can be found in an article 
in Computers in Physics [87], 

Problem: As we have seen in this book, and as is known from elementary 

physics, a classical particle attached to linear spring (F cx x), undergoes simple 
harmonic motion with position x(t ) = A sinfayt + f). Your problem is to 
take this classical solution or trajectory x(t), and make a direct connection 
between it and the quantum wave function ip(x, t) for a particle bound within 
a harmonic oscillator potential. 


28.1 

Feynman’s Space-Time Propagation (Theory) 

Feynman was looking for a formulation of quantum mechanics that had a 
more direct connection to classical mechanics than does Schrodinger theory, 
and which made its statistical aspects apparent from the start. He followed a 
suggestion by Dirac that Hamilton's principle may lead to classical mechanics 
occurring as a special case of quantum mechanics for vanishingly small values 
of h. Seeing that Hamilton's principle deals with the paths of particles through 
space time, Feynman observed that the quantum wave function describing the 
propagation of a free particle from the space-time point a — (x a ,t a ) to the point 
b — can be expressed as [83] 

f(xbJb) = J dx a G(x b ,t b ;x a ,t a )xp(xa,t a ) (28.1) 
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Fig. 28.1 A collection of paths connecting the initial space-time point A to the final point 
B. The solid line is the trajectory followed by a classical particle while the dashed lines are 
additional paths sampled by a quantum particle. A classical particle somehow “knows” ahead 
of time that travel along the classical trajectory minimizes the action S. 


where G is the space and time dependent Green's function or propagator 

I — m(x h -x a ) 2 

G(x b ,t b ;x a ,ta) = G(b,a) = J 2n i(t b -t ) 6 ^ ^ ( 28 - 2 ) 

Equation (28.1) is a form of Huygens's wavelet principle in which each point 
on the wavefront ip(x a ,t a ) emits a spherical wavelet G(b,a) that propagates 
forward in space and time. It states that by summation and interference with 
all the other wavelets, a new wavefront x p(x b , t b ) is created. 

Feynman imagined another way of interpreting (28.1) as a form of Hamil- 
ton's principle. It envisions the probability amplitude (wave function i p) for 
a particle to be at b as equal to the sum over all paths through space-time 
originating at time t a and ending at b (Fig. 28.1). This view incorporates the 
statistical nature of quantum mechanics by having different probabilities for 
travel along the different paths. All paths are possible, but some are more 
likely than others. [When you realize that Schrodinger theory solves for wave 
functions and considers paths a classical concept, you appreciate how differ- 
ent a view is Feynman's.] The values for the probabilities of the paths derives 
from Hamilton's principle of least action in classical mechanics: 


The most general motion of a physical particle moving along the classical 
trajectory x(t) from time t a to t b is along a path such that the action 
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S[x(f)] is an extremum: 

SS[x(t)} = S[x{t) + Sx{t)} - S[x{t)} = 0 (28.3) 

zvith the paths constrained to pass through the endpoints: 

S(x a ) = S(x b ) = 0 


This formulation of classical mechanics, which is based on the calculus of vari- 
ations, is equivalent to Newton's differential equations if the action S is taken 
as the line integral of the Lagrangian along the path: 

S[x(t)} = f ll dtL [x(t), x(t)] L = T[x,x]-V[x] (28.4) 

Jta 


Here T is the kinetic energy, V is the potential energy, x — dx/ dt, and a square 
brackets indicate afunctional 1 of the function x{t) and x(t). 

Feynman's insight begins with the observation that the classical action for a 
free particle ( V — 0), 


cn l m r -\ 2/, , x m(x b -x a ) 2 

S[b,a] = -(x) (t b -t a ) = ~2 t fa 

is related to the free-particle propagator (28.2) by 

p iS[b,a]/h 


G(b,a ) = 


m 


2ni(t b - t a ) 


(28.5) 


(28.6) 


This is the much-sought a connection between quantum mechanics and 
Hamilton's principle. Feynman then postulated a reformulation of quantum 
mechanics that incorporated its statistical aspects by expressing G(h, a) as the 
weighted sum over all paths connecting a to b, 

G(b,a ) - £ e iS[b,a]/h (Path integral) (28.7) 

paths 


Here the classical action S (28.4) is evaluated along different paths (Fig. 28.1), 
and the exponential of the action is summed over paths. The sum (28.7) is 
called a path integral because it sums over actions S[b,a], each of which is an 
integral (on the computer an integral and sum are the same anyway). The es- 
sential connection between classical and quantum mechanics is the realization 


1 Afunctional is a number whose value de- 

pends on the complete behavior of some 
function and not just on its behavior at one 
point. For example, the derivative f'(x) 


depends on the value of f at x, yet the in- 
tegral /[/] = f a b dxf(x) depends on the 
entire function and is therefore a functional 
of/. 
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Fig. 28.2 The ground-state wave function of the harmonic oscillator as determined with a 
path-integral calculation. Upper: The dashed curve is the wave function for a short time f;, - t a 
(twice the classical period) and the solid curve for a long time (20 times the classical period). 
The long time yields a wave function closer to the Gaussian form expected for the ground 
state. Lower: The long- and short-time trajectories in space-time used last in the solutions 
for the wave function. The oscillator has initial and final amplitudes of x = 1, m = k = 1, and, 
consequently, a period of T = 2n. 


that in units of ft ~ 10 ' 34 Js, the action is a very large number. S/ft H 10 20 , 
and so even though all paths enter into the sum (28.7), the main contributions 
come from those paths adjacent to the classical trajectory x. In fact, because 
S is an extremum for the classical trajectory, it is a constant to first order in 
variation of paths, and so nearby paths have phases that vary smoothly and 
relatively slowly In contrast, those paths far from the classical trajectory are 
weighted by a rapidly oscillating expfiS /h), and when many are included 
they tend to cancel each other out. In the classical limit, ti — » 0, only the clas- 
sical trajectory contributes and (28.7) becomes Hamilton's principle of least 
action! In Fig. 28.2 we show concrete examples of the trajectories used in 
actual path-integral calculations. 
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28 . 1.1 

Bound-State Wave Function (Theory) 

Although you may be thinking that you have already seen enough expressions 
for Green's function, there is yet another one we need for our computation. 

Let us assume that the Hamiltonian H supports a spectrum of eigenfunctions, 
fhpn — E u ipn, labeled by the index n. Because H is hermitian, the solutions 
form a complete orthonormal set in which we may expand a general solution: 

i p(x,t) — c n£~ lEnt tpn{x) c n — / dx tp*(x)xp(x, t — 0) (28.8) 

n = 0 J -°° 

where the value for the expansion coefficients c n follows from orthonormality 
of ipn s. If we substitute this c n back into the wave function expansion (28.8), 
we obtain the identity: 

/ + 00 

dx 0 Y^ip*(x 0 )ip n (x)e~ lEnt xp(x 0 ,t = 0) (28.9) 

-OO n 

Comparison with (28.1) yields the eigenfunction expansion for G: 

G(x,t;x 0/ t 0 = 0) = Y^tpti( x o)tpn(x)e~ lEnt (28.10) 

n 

We relate this to the bound-state wave function (recall our problem is to cal- 
culate that) by (1) requiring all paths to start and end at the space position 
xq — x, (2) by taking t q — 0, and (3) by making an analytic continuation of 
(28.10) to negative imaginary time (permissable for analytic functions): 

G(x, — zt; x, 0) = J^\ip n (x)\ 2 e~ E ' lT = \tp 0 \ 2 e~ E ° r + \tpi\ 2 e~ ElT H 

n 

=>• \ipo(x)\ 2 — lim e E ° T G(x, — ir; x,0) (28.11) 

T — too 

The limit here corresponds to long imaginary times T, after which the parts 
of ip with higher energies decay away more quickly, leaving only the ground 
state ipQ. 

Equation (28.11) provides a closed-form solution for the ground-state wave 
function directly in terms of the propagator G. Although we will soon de- 
scribe how to compute this equation, look now at Fig. 28.2 showing some re- 
sults of a computation. We see in the top of the figure that if we wait for only 
a short imaginary time, then the wave function resembles the classical solu- 
tion; namely, it has peaks near the classical turning points at the edges of the 
well. However, if we wait for longer imaginary times, then the wave function 
resembles the expected Gaussian. The bottom of the figure shows two of the 
variations on the classical trajectory used in the calculation. Observe that the 
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Fig. 28.3 A path through the space-time lattice that starts and ends at x a = Xf,. The action 
is an integral over this path, while the path integral is a sum of integrals over all paths. The 
dotted path BD is a transposed replica of the path AC. 


quantum paths are clearly statistical variations about the classical trajectory 
x(t) — Asin(atof + cf>). 

28.1.2 

Lattice Path Integration (Algorithm) 

Because both time and space get integrated over when evaluating a path in- 
tegral, we set up a lattice of discrete points in space-time, and visualize a 
particle's trajectory as a series of straight lines connecting one time to the next 
(Fig. 28.3). We divide the time between A and B into N equal steps of size e, 
and label them with the index j: 

e = tjL ^ =► tj — t a + je (j = 0,N) (28.12) 

Although more precise to use the actual positions x(tj) of the trajectory at the 
times tj to determine the Xj's (as in Fig. 28.3), in practice we discretize space 
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Fig. 28.4 The dashed path joins the initial and final times in two equal time steps, the solid 
curve uses N steps each of size e. The position of the curve at time t< defines the position x,-. 

uniformly and have the links end at the nearest regular points. Once we have 
a lattice, it is easy to evaluate derivatives or integrals on a link 2 : 


dxj 

Xj Xj | Xj Xj j 

(28.13) 

dt 

tj — tj_ 1 £ 

S i 

~ L; At ~ 1 m <yXi ~ X '~ ^ V(xj)e 

>2 £ 

(28.14) 


where we have assumed that the Lagrangian is constant over each link. 

Path integration on a lattice is based on the composition theorem for propaga- 
tors: 

G(h,o) — J dxjG(x b ,t b ;Xj,tj)G(xj / tj-,x a ,t a ) (t a < tjtj < t b ). (28.15) 

2 Even though Euler's rule has a large er- Lagrangian contains second derivatives, 

ror, it is often use in lattice calculations you should use the more precise central 

because of its simplicity. However, if the difference method to avoid singularities. 
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For a free particle, this yields 

G(b,o) — 


m 


m 


2ni(t b - tj) \ 2ni(t; - t„) 


j dxj e ! '( s [M : +S[/,a]) 


I- \ [ d Xj e iS M 

V 2m(t b — t a ) J ' 


(28.16) 


where we have added the actions since line integrals combine as S[b,j\ + 
S\j,a\ — S[b,a\. For the N-linked path of Fig. 28.3, Eq. (28.15) becomes 


G(b,a ) = J 


— / dx\ • • • dx^—i 6 


S[b,a] 


N 


S[b, a] = 

;=i 


(28.17) 


where Sj is the value of the action for link j. At this point the integral over 
the single path shown in Fig. 28.3 has become an N-term sum that becomes an 
infinite sum as the time step e approaches zero. 

To summarize, Feynman's path-integral postulate (28.7) means that we sum 
over all paths connecting a to b to obtain the Green's function G(b,a). This 
means that we must sum not only over the links in one path but also over 
all different paths in order to produce the variation in paths that is required 
by Hamilton's principle. The sum is constrained such that paths must pass 
through a and b and cannot double back on themselves (causality requires that 
particles move only forward in time). This is the essence of path integration. 
Because we are integrating over functions as well as along paths, the technique 
is also known as functional integration. 

The propagator (28.7) is the sum over all paths connecting a to b, with each 
path weighted by the exponential of the action along that path, explicitly: 


G(x,f;xo f o) =jYjdxidx 2 - 

■ ■ dx N _ ie^[x,x 0 ] 

(28.18) 

N-l 

N— 1 


S[x,x 0 ] = JY s l x j+i' x j] - 

YY L (Xj, Xj) £ 

(28.19) 


M 



where L(xj, Xj) is the average value of the Lagrangian on link / corresponding 
to time t = je. To keep the computation simple, we assume that the potential 
V (x) is independent of velocity and does not depend on other x values (local 
potential). Next we observe that in the expression (28.11) for the ground-state 
wave function, G is evaluated with a negative imaginary time. Accordingly, 
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we evaluate the Lagrangian with t — —ir: 


L (x,x) 


=k L 


— T — V(x) — +jm 




■V(x) 

(28.20) 

V(x) 

(28.21) 


We see that the reversal of the sign of the kinetic energy in L means that L now 
equals the negative of the Hamiltonian evaluated at a real positive time t — t: 


H 





+ V(x) = E 


(28.22) 


=k 



—H 


dx 

x,— 

dr 


(28.23) 


In this way we rewrite the t- path integral of L as a r-path integral of H, and 
so express the action and Green's function in terms of the Hamiltonian: 

i [ T ’ +1 H{x,T)dT (28.24) 

Jr i 

=>- G(x, — ir;xo, 0) = J dx\ ■ ■ ■ dx N _i e~ fo H i T ') dT ' (28.25) 


S\j + l,j\ = J' + L(x,t)dt — - 


where the line integral of H is over an entire trajectory. Next we express the 
path integral in terms of an average energy of the particle on each link Ej — 
Tj + Vj, and then sum over links 3 to obtain the summed energy £ : 


J H(r)dT ~ Y^eEj — e£({xj}) 


£({*/}) = 


^ m ( Xj-x hi y | v ( x } + x hl ^ 


(28.26) 


(28.27) 


In (28.27) we have approximated each path link as a straight line, used Euler's 
derivative rule for the velocity, and evaluated the potential at the midpoint of 
each link. We now substitute this expression for G into our solution (28.11) 


3 In some cases, such as for an infinite square 
well, this can cause problems if the trial 
link cause the energy to be infinite. In that 


case, one can modify the algorithm to use 
the potential at the beginning of a link. 
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for the ground-state wave function, which requires that the initial and final 
points in space be the same: 

G(x, —ir, x 0 — x, 0) _ / dx\ ■ • • exp [- Hdr'] 

r^oo j dx G(x, -ir, x 0 — x, 0) j dxdx i ■ ■ ■ dx N _i exp [- f Q T Hdr'] 

=>■ \xpQ(x)\ 2 = lim f dx\ ■ ■ ■ dx N _i e~ s£ (28.28) 

Zj t >oo J 

Z = lim [ dxdx\- ■ ■ dx^-\e~ e£ (28.29) 

T — >00 J 


The similarity of these expressions to thermodynamics, even with a parti- 
tion function Z, is no accident; by making the time parameter of quantum me- 
chanics imaginary, we have converted the time-dependent Schrodinger equa- 
tion into the heat-diffusion equation: 


. dtp -V 2 

/ — = tb 

d(— ir) 2m 


dip _ V 2 
dr 2m ^ 


(28.30) 


It is not a surprise then that the sum over paths in Green's function has each 
path weighted by the Boltzmann factor V — e~ £t that is usually associating 
with thermodynamics. We make the connection complete by identifying the 
temperature with the inverse time step: 

V - e~ e£ = e~ £/kBT , => k B T = - = -. (28.31) 

£ £ 

Consequently, the £ — > 0 limit, which makes time continuous, is a "high- 
temperature" limit. The T — > oo limit, which is required to project out the 
ground-state wave function, means that we must integrate over a path that is 
long in imaginary time, that is, long compared to a typical time h/ A E. Just 
as our simulation of the Ising model in Chapter 12 required us to wait a long 
time while the system equilibrated, so the present simulation requires us to 
wait around a long time so that all but the ground state wave function has 
decayed away. Alas, the solution to our problem. 

To summarize, we have expressed Green's function as an evaluation of 
the path integral (28.28), which requires integration of the Hamiltonian along 
paths and a summation over all paths. We evaluate this path integral as the 
sum over all trajectories in our space-time lattice. The links on each path, and 
correspondingly each trial path, occur with a probability based on its action. 
We use the Metropolis algorithm to fluctuate the links as if they are in thermal 
equilibrium and obeying a Boltzmann distribution of energy. This is similar 
to our work with the Ising model in Chapter 12, however, now, rather than 
reject or accept a flip in spin based on the change in energy, we reject or accept 
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a change in a link based on the change in energy. The more iterations we let 
the algorithm run for, the more the determined wave function equilibrates to 
the ground state wave function. 

In general, Monte Carlo Green's function techniques work best if we start 
off with a good guess at the correct answer and have the algorithm calculate 
variations to our guess. For the present problem this means that if we start off 
with a path in space-time close to the classical trajectory, the algorithm may 
be expected to do a good job at simulating the quantum fluctuations about 
the classical trajectory. However, it does not appear to be good at finding 
the classical trajectory from arbitrary locations in space time. We suspect that 
the latter arises from SS/h being so large, that exp (SS/h) fluctuates wildly 
(essentially averaging out to zero) and so loses its sensitivity. 

28.1.2.1 A Time Saving Trick 

As we have formulated the computation, we pick a value of x and perform a 
rather lengthy computation of line integrals over all space and time to obtain 
| ipo(x) | - at one x. To obtain the wave function at another x, the entire sim- 
ulation would have to be repeated from scratch. Rather than go through all 
that trouble again and again, we will compute the entire x dependence of the 
wave function in one fell swoop. The trick is to insert a delta function into 
the probability integral (28.28), thereby fixing the initial position to be Xq, and 
then to integrate over all values for xq : 

|i/>o(x )| 2 = J dx\ ■ ■ ■ dx^ e~ £e ^ x,Xlr = J dxo ■ ■ ■ dxj^S(x - *o) e~ e£ ^ x,Xl ’"\ 

(28.32) 

This equation expresses the wave function as an average of a delta function 
over all paths, a procedure that might appear totally inappropriate for numer- 
ical computation because there is tremendous error in representing a singular 
function on a finite-word-length computer. Yet when we simulate the sum 
over all paths with (28.32), there will always be some x value for which the 
integral is nonzero, and we need to only accumulate the solution for various 
(discrete) x values to determine \ipo( x ) | 2 for all x. 

To understand how this works in practise, consider path AB in Figs. 28.3 
and 28.4 for which we have just calculated the summed energy. We next form 
a new path by having one point on the chain jump to point C (which changes 
two links). If we replicate section AC and use it as the extension AD to form 
the top path, we see that the path CBD has the same summed energy (action) 
as path ACB and in this way can be used to determine | tp(xj) | 2 . That being the 
case, once the system is equilibrated, we determine new values of the wave 
function at new locations x' by flipping links to new values and calculating 
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new actions. The more frequently some Xj is accepted, the greater is the wave 
function at that point. 

Listing 28.1 : qmc . java solves for the ground state probability distribution via a Feynman 
path integration using the Metropolis algorithm to simulate variations about the classical trajec- 
tory. 


// QMC. java: Quantum MonteCarlo Feynman path integration 


import java . io . * ; 
import java, util.*; 
import java.lang.*; 

public class QVC { 


// Location of PrintWriter 
II Location of Random 
II Location of Math 


public static void main( String [ ] argv ) 

throws IOException, FileNotFoundException j 

PrintWriter q = new PrintWriter ( // File output 

new FileOutputStream ( "QMC .DAT" ) , true); 
int N = 100, M = 101, Trials = 25000, seedTrials = 200; 
double path[] = new double [N] , xscale = 10.; 
long prop [ ] = new longjM], seed = 10199435; 

// Begin Trials 

for ( int count = 0; count < seedTrials *10; count += 10) { 

Random randnum = new Random (seed + count); 
double change = 0., newE = 0., oldE =0. ; 

// Initial path 

for ( int i=0; i < N; i++ ) path [ i ] = 0. ; 

oldE = energy ( path ) ; // Find E of path 

II Pick random element 

for ( int i=0; i < Trials; i++ ) j 
int element = randnum . nextlnt (N) ; 
change = 1.8*(0.5 — randnum . nextDouble ()) ; 

path [ element] += change; // Change path 

newE = energy (path ) ; // Find new E 

II Metroplis algorithm 
if ( newE > oldE && Math. exp(— newE + oldE) 

// Reject 

<= randnum . nextDouble () ) path [ element]— =change ; 

// Add probabilities 

for ( int j =0; j < N; j++ ) { 

element = ( int )Math. round ( (M— 1) *( path [ j ]/ xscale + .5) ); 
if (element < M && element>=0) prop [ element]++ ; 

I 

oldE = newE; 

} // t loop 

} // Seed loop 

for ( int i =0; i < M; i++ ) q . prin tin ( xscale *( i — (M— 1) / 2) 

+ " " + ( double)prop [ i ]/(( double) Trials *( double) seedTrials )) ; 
System . out . println ( " "); 

System . out . println ( "QMC Program Complete."); 

System . out . println ( "Data stored in QMC. DAT"); 

System . out . println ( " "); 


public static double energy ( double path[]) { 
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int i = 0; 
double sum =0. ; 

for ( i=0; i < path . length —2; i++ ) 

{ sum += (path[i+l] — path [ i ])*( path [ i +1] — path[i]) ; ) 

sum += path [ i +1 ]*path [ i +1 ]; 
return sum; 

} } // End class 


28.1.3 

Lattice Implementation 

The program QMC. java in List 28.1 evaluates the integral (28.7) by finding 
the average of the integrand 5{xq — x) with paths distributed according to the 
weighting function exp[— e£ (xo, x \, . . . , xjv )]. The physics enters via (28.34), 
the calculation of the summed energy £ (xq, X \ , . . . , x ^ ) . We evaluate the action 
integral for the harmonic oscillator potential 

V(x) = X -x r (28.33) 

and for a particle of mass m — 1. A convenient set of natural units is to mea- 
sure lengths in \J\/mco = \/h/ m to — 1, and times ini/ lo — 1. Correspond- 
ingly, the oscillator has a period T = 2 tt. Figure 28.2 shows results from an 
application of the Metropolis algorithm. In this computation we started off 
with an initial path close to the classical trajectory and then examined one- 
half million variations about this path. All paths are constrained to begin and 
end at x — 1 (which turns out to be somewhat less than the amplitude of the 
classical oscillation). 

When the time difference tj, — t a equals a short time like 2 T, the system has 
not had enough time to equilibrate to its ground state and, as we see in the 
top of Fig. 28.2, the wave function looks like the probability distribution of an 
excited state (nearly classical with the probability highest for the particle to be 
near its turning points where its velocity vanishes). Flowever, when the time 
difference 4 — t a equals the longer time 20T, the system has enough time to 
decay to its ground state and the wave function looks like the expected Gaus- 
sian distribution. In either case, we see in the bottom part of Fig. 28.2 that the 
trajectory through space-time fluctuates about the classical trajectory. This 
fluctuation is a consequence of the Metropolis algorithm occasionally going 
uphill in its search; if you modify the program so that searches go only down- 
hill, the space-time trajectory would be a very smooth trigonometric function 
(the classical trajectory), but the wave function, which is a measure of the fluc- 
tuations about the classical trajectory, would vanish! The explicit steps of the 
calculation are 
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1 . 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 


Construct a time grid of N time steps of length e (Fig. 28.3). Start at t — 0 
and extend to time T — Ne [this means N time intervals and (N + 1) 
lattice points in time]. Note that time always increases monotonically 
along a path. 

Construct a space grid of M points separated by steps of size 6. Use a 
range of x values several time larger than the characteristic size or range 
of the potential being used, and start with M ~ N. 

When calculating the wave function, any x or f value falling between 
lattice points should be assigned to the closest lattice point. 

Associate a position xj with each time Ty, subject to the boundary condi- 
tions that the initial and final positions always remain the same, Xfj — 

Xq — X. 


Choose an arbitrary path of straight-line links connecting the lattice 
points. For the most realistic simulation it may be best to start with 
something close to the classical trajectory, as otherwise the simple nu- 
merical procedures may not converge. Note that the x values for the 
links of the path may have values that increase, decrease, or remain un- 
changed (in contrast to time, which always increases). 

Evaluate the energy £ by summing the kinetic and potential energies for 
each link of the path starting at j — 0: 


£ (x 0 , x\, . . . ,Xn) 



X j X j 

£ 


2 

+ V 


Xj + Xj_ I 


(28.34) 


Begin the first of a sequence of repetitive steps in which a random posi- 
tion Xj associated with time ty is changed to the position x'- (point C in 
Fig. 28.4). This changes tzvo links in the path. 

For the coordinate that gets changed, weigh the change with the Boltz- 
mann factor (28.31) by using the Metropolis algorithm. 

For each lattice point, establish a running sum to represent the value of 
the wave function squared at that point. 

After each single-link change (or decision not to change), increase the 
running sum for the new x value by 1 . After a sufficiently long running 
time, the sum divided by the number of steps is the simulated value for 
\tp{Xj) | 2 at each lattice point Xy. 
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1 1 . Repeat the entire link-changing simulation using a different seed for the 
Metropolis algorithm. The average wave function from a number of 
intermediate-length runs should be better than that from one very long 
run. 


28.1.4 

Assessment and Exploration 

1. Examine some of the actual space-time paths used in the simulation. 
Compare those paths to the classical trajectory. 

2. For a more continuous picture of the wave function, make the x lattice 
spacing smaller; for a more precise value of the wave function at any 
particular lattice site, sample more points (run longer) and use a smaller 
time step e. 

3. Because there are no sign changes in a ground-state wave function, you 
can ignore the phase and assume ip(x) — \J ip 2 (x), and then estimate the 
energy via 

E — ( tf’\H\if ’) = - I ip*(x) + x 2 J ip(x)dx (28.35) 

where the space derivative is evaluated numerically. 

4. Explore the effect of making h larger, and thus permitting greater fluctu- 
ations around the classical trajectory. Do this by decreasing the value of 
the exponent in the Boltzman factor. Determine if this makes the calcu- 
lation more or less robust in its ability to find the classical trajectory. 

5. Test the wave function computation for the gravitational potential 

V(x) — mg\x\, x(t) = xo + i’ot + jgt 2 (28.36) 

You may want to set the initial positions to be close to the classical tra- 
jectory to ensure convergence. 
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29 

Quantum Bound States via Integral Equations 


The power and accessibility of high-speed computers has changed the view as to 
which theories and equations in physics are soluble. In Chaps. 15 and 19 we saw hozv 
even nonlinear differential equations can be easily solved to give nezv insight into 
the physical zvorld. In this chapter zve examine hozv integral equations can be solved 
for both bound and scattering quantum states. This chapter extends our treatment 
of the eigenvalue problem, solved as a coordinate (r) space differential equation in 
Chap. 15, to the equivalent problem solz’ed as a homogeneous integral equation in 
momentum (p) space. Chap. 30 examines quantum scattering in momentum space, 
a more advanced problem than bound states. After these chapters zve hope the reader 
z news both integral and differential equations as soluble. 

Problem: A projectile particle interacts with the particles in a medium 

through which the projectile passes (Fig. 29.1). The multiple-particle nature 
of the interaction leads to a nonlocal potential in which the potential at r de- 
pends on the wave function at all r' values. This changes the interaction term 
in the Schrodinger equation to [30]: 

V(r)ip(r) — ► J dr'V(r,r')ip(r') (29.1) 

The integration in (29) leads to a Schrodinger equation that is a combined 
integral and differential ("integrodifferential") equation: 

dr^ + / dr ' V ( r ' r '') x P( r '') = £l /’( r ) (29.2) 

Your problem is to figure out how to find the bound-state energies E n and 
wave functions ip H for the integral equation in (29. 2). 1 

1 We use "natural" units in which Planck's constant Tt = 1, and so 
there is no difference between momenta and wave vectors. 
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Fig. 29.1 A particle (dark) moving to the right through a medium with multiple particles 
present. The nonlocality of the potential felt by the dark particle at r arises from the particle 
interactions at all r’ with the other particles. 


29.1 

fc-Space Schrodinger Equation (Theory) 


One way of dealing with Eq. (29.2) is by going to momentum space and the 
partial-wave basis, in which it becomes the integral equation [30]: 

— tp„(k) + — / dpp 2 V(k,p)ip n (p) = E n tp n (k) (29.3) 

2p n Jo 

Here V(k,p) is the momentum-space representation (Fourier transform) of 
the potential, ip n (k) is the momentum-space wave function (the probability 
amplitude for finding the particle with momentum k) and the subscript n dis- 
tinguishes solutions of different energies E n . To be more specific, ip n (k) is 
converted to by a Bessel transform, 

POO 

ipn{r) = / dkip n (k)ji(kr)k 2 (29.4) 

Jo 

and the momentum-space potential V (k ' , k) is obtained from the V (/, r) by a 
double Bessel transform: 

r-oo 

V(k,p) — (2n) 3 drr 2 ji(kr)V(r)ji(pr) (local V). (29.5) 

Jo 

The ji (hr)' s are spherical Bessel functions. 


jo (z) 


sinz 

z 


/i ( z ) 


sinz 


cosz 

z 


(29.6) 


for which, you may recall, we developed a technique for computing in 
Chap. 3. For the / = 0 case considered in this chapter, the potential matrix 
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element is 

V(k,p) 


( 27r ) 3 

kp 


r oo 

/ drr 2 sin(kr)V (r) sin(pr) 

Jo 


(29.7) 


Equation (29.3) is an integral equation for tp n (k). It is more than an integral 
expression for tf> n (k) because the integral in it cannot be evaluated until i p n (p) 
is known for all p's; that is, until the equation is solved! Nevertheless, we 
shall see that we can transform this problem into a matrix eigenvalue prob- 
lem. The matrix eigenvalue problem is easy to solve on the computer using a 
mathematical subroutine library. 2 . 

Those with a mathematical bent may care to observe that the standard for- 
mulation of the bound-state problem imposes the boundary condition that the 
wave function decays exponentially as r — ► oo. While the formulation given 
in this section does not explicitly impose that condition, it assumes that the 
wave packet is normalizable. The two conditions are equivalent because only 
an exponentially decaying wave function will be normalizable. 

29.1.1 

Integral to Linear Equations (Method) 


One technique for solving integral equations is to transform them to linear 
equations that can be solved as matrix equations. This is also done in our dis- 
cussion of quantum scattering in Section 30.1.3. We approximate the integral 
over the potential as a weighted sum over N integration points (usually Gauss 
quadrature 3 ), p = kj, j — 1, N: 

poo N 

/ dpp 2 V(k, p)tpn(p) - J^ w jtf v {k,kj)ipn(kj). (29.8) 

Jo j = l 

This converts the integral equation (29.3) into the algebraic equation 



(29.9) 


For a given value of the label n, (29.9) contains the N unknowns ip n (kj), the 
single unknown E n , and the unknown function tp n (k). We eliminate the un- 
known function ip n (k) by evaluating the equation on a grid (Fig. 29.2) com- 
posed of the same N kj values used to approximate the integral. This leads to 
the set of N coupled linear equations in N + 1 unknowns: 

k 2 2 N 

2^tfn(ki) H — Yh w jk 2 j V(kj,kj)tp n (kj) — E n tp n (kj) i = l,N (29.10) 
jW n . =1 


2 The use of libraries is described in Chap. 8 

3 See Chap. 5 for a discussion of numerical integration. 
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mi) V(k?) V(k 3 ) V(k N ) 

l I I I l 

Fig. 29.2 The grid in momentum space on which the integral equation 
for the wave function is solved. 


As a case in point, if N — 2 we would have the two simultaneous linear equa- 
tions 


2 

7T-4’n{h) + —W\k\ V(ki,ki)xl> n (ki) V(k lr k 2 ) = E n tp„{k 1 ) 

Z U 7T 

k 2 2 

Tr-^nih) + -w\k\ V(k 2 ,ki)xl}„(ki) + iv 2 kj V(k 2/ k 2 )xp n (k 2 ) = E„xp„(k 2 ) 

Z U TZ 

We write our coupled dynamical equations in the matrix form as 


[ft] [tpn\ — E n [lp n ] 
or as explicit matrices 

+ ^ V ( k i' k i) k i w i \ v {ki,k 2 )k\w 2 
f V (k 2 ,ki)k\w x | V(k 2 ,k 2 )k\w 2 + ^ 

V 



/ *Pn( k l)\ 


( *Pn (k\ ) \ 


Ipn ikl) 


lpn( k 2) 

X 


— En 



\tpn( k N)J 


\I Pn( k N)J 


(29.11) 


| V (k t ,k N )k 2 N w N \ 


% + %V(k N ,k N )k 2 N w N J 


(29.12) 


Equation (29.11) is the matrix representation of the Schrodinger equation 
(29.3). The wave function tp n (k) on the grid is the Nxl vector 


lM k i)\ 


/ Mh)\ 

fn( k 2) 

\tpii (^n)/ 


(29.13) 


where the subscript n on tp is an energy index. 

The acute reader may be questioning the possibility of solving N equations 
for N + 1 unknowns. That reader is wise; only sometimes, and only for certain 
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values of E n (eigenvalues) will the computer be able to find solutions. To see 
how this arises, we try to apply the matrix inversion technique (which we will 
use successfully for scattering in Unit II of this chapter). We rewrite (29.11) as 

[H — E n I] [ip n \ — [0] (29.14) 

We now multiply both sides of this equation by the inverse of [H — E n I ] to 
obtain the formal solution 

[tp„\ = [H-E n I]- 1 [0] (29.15) 

This equation tells us that one of two things is happening. If the inverse ex- 
ists, then we have the trivial solution ip n = 0, which is not very interesting. 
Alternatively, if nontrivial solutions are to exist, then our assumption that the 
inverse exists must be incorrect. Yet we know from the theory of linear equa- 
tions that the inverse fails to exist when the determinant vanishes: 

det[H — E n I] = 0 (bound-state condition) (29.16) 

Equation (29.16) is the additional equation needed to find unique solutions 
to the eigenvalue problem. There is, as the case may be, no guarantee that so- 
lutions of (29.16) can always be found. When they are found, they correspond 
to the eigenvalues of (29.11) and are the bound-state energies of our physical 
system. 

29.1.2 

Delta-Shell Potential (Model) 

To keep things simple, and to have an analytic answer to compare with, we 
consider the local, delta-shell potential: 

V(r) = ^-S(r-b) (29.17) 

This would be a good model for an interaction that occurs when two particles 
are predominantly a fixed distance b apart. Because (29.17) is a local potential, 
we use (29.5) to determine its momentum-space representation: 

r°° A a /?2 

V(k',k) = J o r 2 j l (k f r f )—S(r-b)j l (kr)dr = —ji(k'b)ji(kb) (29.18) 

where the subscript l indicates the angular momentum state for which we are 
solving the problem. ( Beware : The potential V(k',k) oscillates too much to be 
well behaved. To obtain stable answers, you need to look at the functional 
dependence of the integrand, and distribute your integration points on that 
account.) 
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If the energy is parameterized in terms of a wave vector k by E — —k 2 /2u, 
then for this potential there is, at most, one bound state for each value of the 
angular momentum /, and it satisfies the transcendental equation [8] 

1 — t -(iKb) 2 ji(iicb ) [ni(iKb) — iji(iKb)\ — 0 (29.19) 

IK 

For l = 0, this takes the simple form 

e~ lKh - 1 = ^ (/ = 0) (29.20) 

A 

Note, bound states occur only for attractive potentials, and even then, only if 
the attraction is strong enough. For the present case this means that we must 
have A < 0. 

Exercise: Pick some values of b and A, and use them to verify with a hand 
calculation that (29.20) can be solved for k. 

29.1.3 

Binding Energies Implementation 

In List 29.1 we present our solution of the integral equation for bound states of 
the delta-shell potential using the JAMA matrix library and the gauss method 
for Gaussian quadrature points and weights. An actual computation may fol- 
low two paths. The first would call subroutines to evaluate the determinant of 
the [H — E n I ] matrix in (29.16) and then to search for those values of energy for 
which the computed determinant vanishes. This provides £„, but not wave 
functions. The other approach would call an eigenproblem solver that may 
give some or all eigenvalues and eigenfunctions. In both cases, the solution 
is obtained iteratively, and you may be required to guess starting values for 
both the eigenvalues and eigenvectors. 

1. Write your own, or modify the code on the CD, so that you can solve the 
integral equation (29.11) for the delta-shell potential (29.18). You can do 
this either by evaluating the determinant of [H — E n I] and then finding 
the E for which the determinant vanishes, or by finding the eigenvalues 
and eigenvectors for this H. 

2. Set the scale by setting 2ji = 1 and b = 10. 

3. Set up the potential and Flamiltonian matrices V(i,j ) and H(i,j ) for 
Gaussian quadrature integration with at least N = 16 grid points. 

4. Adjust the value and sign of A to find the l = 0 bound state. A good 
approach is to start with a large negative value for A, and then make it 
less negative. You should find the eigenvalue moves up in energy. 
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5. Try increasing the number of grid points in steps of 8, for example; 16, 

24, 32, 64, . . ., and see how the energy changes. 

6. Note: Your eigenenergy solver may return several eigenenergies. Only 
the true bound state will be at negative energy and will be stable as the 
number of grid points change. 

7. Extract the best value for the bound-state energy and estimate its preci- 
sion by seeing how it changes with the number of grid points. 

8. Check your solution by comparing the RHS and LHS in the matrix mul- 
tiplication [H][t/r] = £[(/’]. 

9. Verify that, regardless of the potential's strength, there is only a single 
bound state. 


29 . 1.4 

Wave Function (Exploration) 


1. Determine the momentum-space wave function ip n (k). Does it fall off at 
k —> oo? Does it oscillate? Is it well behaved at the origin? 

2. Determine the coordinate-space wave function via the Bessel transform 

rOO 

tpo(r) = / dktpo{k)j 0 {kr)k 2 (29.21) 

Jo 

Does ipo{r) fall off like you would expect for a bound state? Does it 
oscillate? Is it well behaved at the origin? 

3. Compare the r dependence of this ipo( r ) to the analytic wave function: 


tp 0 (r) cx 



for 

for 


r < b 
r > b 


(29.22) 


4. Deduce the energy of the I — 1 bound state. 


Listing 29.1 : Bound, java solves the Lippmann-Schwinger integral equation for bound 

states within a delta-shell potential. The integral equations are converted to matrix equations 

using Gaussian grid points, and they are solved with JAMA. 

— 

// Bound, java: Bound states in p space for delta shell potential 
II uses JAMA and includes Gaussian integration 

import Jama . * ; 

public class Bound { 

static double min =0., max =200., u =0.5, b =10. ; // Class vars 
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public static void main( String [ ] args) { 

System . out . println ( "M, lambda, eigenvalue"); 
for ( int M = 16; M <= 128; M += 8) { 

for ( int lambda = —1024; lambda < 0; lambda /= 2) { 

double A[][] = new double [M] [M] , // Hamiltonian 

WR[] = new double[M], VR, // RE eigenvalues , potential 

k[] = new double[M], w[] = new double[M]; // Pts & wts 

// Cali gauss integration 

gauss (M, min, max, k, w) ; 

// Set Hamiltonian 

for ( int i=0; i < M; i++ ) 
for ( int j =0; j < M; j ++ ) { 

VR=lambda/2/u*Math. sin(k[i]*b)/k[i] *Math . sin (k[ j ] *b ) /k [ j ]; 
A[ i ] [ j ] = 2/Math . PI *VR*k [ j ] * k [ j ] *w[ j ] ; 
if (i == j) A[i][ j] += k[i]*k[i]/2/u; 

I 

// Eigenvalue decomposition 

EigenvalueDecomposition E 

= new EigenvalueDecomposition (new Matrix (A)); 
WR = E . getRealEigenvalues ( ) ; // RE eigenvalues 

II Matrix V = E.getVO ; // Eigenvectors 


for ( int j =0; j < M; j ++ ) if (WR[ j ] < 0) { 
System . out . println (M + " " + lambda + " " + WR[ j ] ) ; 

break ; 

111 ) 


// Method gauss: pts & wts for Gauss quadrature , uniform [a, b] 

private static void 

gauss (int npts , double a, double b, double [] x, double)] w) ] 

int m = ( npts + 1 ) / 2; 

double t, tl, pp = 0, pi, p2, p3, eps = 3.e — 10; 

// eps = accuracy TO CHANGE 

for ( int i=l; i <=m; i++ ) ( 

t = Math, cos (Math . PI *( i —0.25) /(npts + 0.5)); tl = 1; 
while ( (Math, abs ( t—tl ) )>=eps ) { 
pi = 1. ; p2 = 0. ; 

for ( int j =1; j <= npts; j ++ ) 

I p3 = p2; p2 = pi; pi = ((2* j -1)* t *p2-(j -l)*p3)/ j ; } 
pp = npts *( t *pl— p2) /( t *t — 1) ; 
tl = t; t = tl - pl/pp; 

1 

x[i— 1] = — t ; x[npts— i] = t; 

w[i— 1] = 2./((l — t * t ) *pp*pp) ; w[npts— i] =w[i— 1]; 

} 

for ( int i=0; i < npts ; i++ ) { 

x [ i ] = x [ i ] * ( b— a )/2. + (b + a)/2. ; 
w[ i ] = w[ i ] * (b— a) /2. ; 
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30 

Quantum Scattering via Integral Equations 


In this chapter we develop techniques to solve the singular, inhomogeneous integral 
equation appropriate for quantum scattering, a different and more advanced problem 
than that in Chap. 29. After these two chapters we hope the reader views both integral 
and differential equations as soluble. 

Problem: The problem is essentially the same problem of a particle interact- 
ing with a nonlocal potential discussed in Chap. 29 (Fig. 29.1), only now we 
need to deduce the scattering (Fig. 30.1) that occurs when a particle passes 
through a dense medium. 


30.1 

Lippmann-Schwinger Equation (Theory) 


Because scattering experiments measure scattering amplitudes, it is conve- 
nient to convert the Schrodinger equation into an equation dealing with am- 
plitudes rather than wave functions. An integral form of the Schrodinger 
equation dealing with the amplitude R (reaction matrix) is the Lippmann- 
Schwinger equation: 1 


R(k',k) 


V(k',k) + -V 

7T 


Jo ap (ki-pi)/2p 


(30.1) 


Note that Eq. (30.1) requires more than just an integral to evaluate. It is an 
integral equation in which R(p,k) is integrated over, yet since R{p,k) is un- 
known, the integral cannot be evaluated until after the equation is solved! 

The symbol V in (30.1) indicates the Cauchy principal-value prescription for 
avoiding the singularity arising from the zero of the denominator (we discuss 
how to do that in Section 30.1.1). This equation describes the scattering of two 
particles with reduced mass and center-of-mass energy (Fig. 30.1): 


mm 2 E = 3- 

m\ + m 2 2 p 


(30.2) 


1 To keep the presentation simple, our equations are given in the 
partial-wave basis but without the l subscripts to indicate it. 
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7 

Fig. 30.1 The scattering of mass m\ and m 2 in their center-of-momentum system. 


and initial and final center-of-mass momenta k and k' . The diagonal matrix 
element R(ko, Icq) is the experimental scattering amplitude needed to solve 
your problem. 

30.1.1 

Singular Integrals (Mathematics) 


A singular integral 

G = [ h g(k)dk 

J a 


(30.3) 


is one in which the integrand g(k) is singular at a point kq within the interval 
[a, b ] , and yet the integral Q is finite. (If the integral itself was infinite, we could 
not compute it.) Unfortunately, computers are notoriously bad at dealing with 
infinite numbers, and if an integration point gets too near to the singularity, 
severe subtractive cancellation or overflow occurs. Consequently, we apply 
some results from complex analysis before evaluating singular integrals nu- 
merically. 1 2 

In Fig. 30.2 we show three ways in which the singularity of an integrand 
can be avoided. The paths in A and B move the singularity slightly off the 
real k axis by giving the singularity a small imaginary part hie. The Cauchy 
principal-value prescription V (Fig. 30.2 right) is seen to "pinch" both sides of 
the singularity at /cq, but not to pass through it: 


V 


/ +oo r rk 0 -e r+oo 

f(k)dk = lim / f(k)dk + / f{k)dk 
-CO €— >0 J — OO Jko+£ 


1 Ref. [88] describes a different approach using Maple and Mathemat- 

ica. 


(30.4) 
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Fig. 30.2 Three different paths in the complex k' plane used to evaluate line integrals when 
there are singularities. Here the singularities are at k and -k, and the integration variable is k'. 


The preceding three prescription are related by 

r+~ f(k)dk __ [+°° f{k)dk' 


J. 


-oo k — kq ± ie 


= V 


/: 


k-k 0 


Tinf(k 0 ) 


(30.5) 


which follows from Cauchy's residue theorem and some contour distortions. 


30.1.2 

Numerical Principal Values 


A numerical principal value limit (30.4) is awkward because computers have 
limited precision. A better prescription for computers follows from the calcu- 
lus relation 


V f +c ° J*_ 

J —oo k /Cq 


= 0 


(30.6) 


This equation means that the curve of 1/ (k — kq) as a function of k has equal 
and opposite areas on both sides of the singular point /cy . If we break the inte- 
gral up into one over positive k and one over negative k, a change of variable 
k — ► —k permits us to express (30.6) as 


r+oo ub 

p l i^i? 0 =° (307) 

We observe that the principal-value exclusion of the singular point's contri- 
bution is equivalent to a simple subtraction of the zero integral (30.7): 

rrm*= r- m-mm (30 . 8) 

J0 k 1 — ^ JO k 1 — fcg 

We notice that there is no V on the RHS of (30.8) because the integrand is no 
longer singular at k — kq (it is proportional to the df / dk) and can therefore be 


Re k’ 
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R(kj) R(k 2 ) R(k 3 ) R(k N ) 

I I I I I 

Fig. 30.3 The grid in momentum space on which the integral equation for the R is solved. 


evaluated numerically as can any other integral! The integral (30.8) is called 
the Hilbert transform of / and also arises in inverse problems. 

30.1.3 

Reducing Integral to Matrix Equations (Method) 


Now that we know how to handle singular integrals, we return to our prob- 
lem of a singular integral equation. We want to reduce the integral equation 
into a set of linear equations that are then solved with matrix operations. We 
need to solve the integral equation (30.1) with the potential (30.22). The mo- 
mentum 3 kg is related to the energy £ and the reduced mass }i by (30.2). The 
experimental observable that results from a solution of (30.1) is the amplitude 
R(k 0 , kq), or equivalently, the scattering phase shift 5f 

K(fc 0 ,fc 0 ) = -— £ = 2 F k 0 (30.9) 


The procedure for the computer solution of (30.1) uses (30.8) to rewrite the 
principal-value prescription as a definite integral [89]: 


R(k',k) 


2 r 00 

V(k',k) + - dp 

7T JO 


V 2 V(k', p)R(p,k) - k 2 V(k',k 0 )R(k 0 ,k) 
(k 2 -p 2 )/lp 


(30.10) 


We convert this integral equation into linear equations by approximating 
the integral as a sum over N integration points (usually Gauss quadrature) 
{kj-, j — 1, N} with weights wp 


R(k,k 0 ) 


~ V(k,k 0 ) + — 

71 


n k 2 V(k,kj)R(k jr k 0 )zvj 
1 {k 2 -k 2 )/2p 


2 N 

- -k 2 V(k,k 0 )R(k 0 ,k 0 ) £ 

71 m—1 


Wm 

(k 2 -k 2 m )/2p 


(30.11) 


We note that the last term in (30.11) implements the principal-value prescrip- 
tion and cancels the singular behavior of the previous term. 

Equation (30.11) contains the N - f 1 unknowns R{kj,ko) for j = 1, N, and 
R(kq,ko). We turn it into N + 1 simultaneous equations by evaluating it for 

3 We are formulating this problem with "natural" units in which 
Planck's constant h = 1. This means that there is no difference 
between momentum and wave vectors. 
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N + 1 k values on a grid consisting of the observable momentum kq and the 
integration points (Fig. 30.3): 


f kj, j — 1, N (quadrature points), 
\ ko, i — 0 (observable point). 


(30.12) 


There are now N + 1 linear equations for N + 1 unknowns Rj = f R(kj, kg) 


Ri = Vi 


2 * kjVjjRjiVj 


N 


- -klVuRo X ] 




=1 (fc§ - fc m)/ 2 F 


(30.13) 


We express these equations in the matrix form Ax = b by combining the de- 
nominators and weights into a single denominator vector D: 


2 Wjfc? 

7T (/cg-7c?)/2 /< 

2 r N w i k l 

/r ^=1 (tjj-tjf)/ 2^ 


for i — 1, N, 


for z — N + 1 


(30.14) 


The linear equations (30.13) now assume that the matrix form 


R - DVR = [1 — DV] R — V 
where R and V are column vectors of length N\ = N + 1: 


[R] 


( \ 

R 2,N, 


[V] 


( V kNi \ 

v 2>Nl 


\RNx,NiJ 


\VNi,N] J 


(30.15) 


(30.16) 


We call the matrix [1 — Dv] in (30.15) the wave matrix F, and write the integral 
equation as the matrix equation: 


[F][R] = [V\ Ft, = Sij-DjVtj (30.17) 

With R the unknown vector, (30.17) is in the standard form AX — B, which 
can be solved by the mathematical subroutine libraries discussed in Chap. 8. 


30.1.4 

Solution via Inversion, Elimination 


An elegant (but alas not efficient) solution to (30.17) is by matrix inversion: 

[R] - [F] -1 [V] (30.18) 

Because the inversion of even complex matrices is a standard routine in math- 
ematical libraries, (30.18) is a direct solution for the R matrix. A more efficient 
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approach is to find an [R] that solves [F][R] — [V] without computing the 
inverse. This is accomplished by Gaussian elimination. 

30.1.5 

Solving ie Integral Equations 0 


The integral equation most commonly encountered in quantum mechanics 
corresponds to outgoing wave boundary conditions. This means that the sin- 
gularity is handled by giving the energy k^/2 p a small positive imaginary 
part ie. This procedure leads to the Lippmann-Schwinger equation for the T 
matrix: 


T(k',k) 


V(k',k) + - 

TC 


r°° d 

Jo P (Tq - p 2 + ie)/2p 


(30.19) 


Solving this equation is essentially the same as solving (30.1) for the R{k' ,k) 
matrix. We use the identity (30.5) and decompose the ie integral into a 
principal-value part and an on-shell term: 


T(k',k) 


V(k',k) + -V 
n 


. p 2 V{k',p)T(p,k) 

Jo dp (k 2 -p 2 )/2p 


2ifik 0 V{k',k 0 )T(k 0 ,k). 


Now the last term is incorporated into the numerical analysis by adding an 
imaginary term to the D matrix (30.14): 


^ = (3».20, 

The solution proceeds as before, only now with complex matrices arising from 
the new definition of D. The resulting on-shell T matrix element is related to 
the same experimental phase shift as before, only now through the complex 
expression 

p 1 °i cin Si 

T(k 0 ,k o ) l - - p - 2 F k 0 (30.21) 


30.1.6 

Delta-Shell Potential Implementation 

In Section 29.1.2 we discussed the delta-shell potential and gave its momentum- 
space matrix element for l — 0 partial waves: 

V(r) = (30.22) 


A 

2 pk'k 


sin (k'b) sin (kb) 


V{k',k) 


(30.23) 
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Fig. 30.4 The energy dependence of that part of the scattering cross section arising from the 
/ = 0 phase shift. 


This is one of the few potentials for which the Lippmann-Schwinger integral 
equation (30.1) has an analytic solution [8]: 


JS ■ s = - \k 0 b 2 3 4 5 sin(k 0 b ) 

1 + iXkqb 1 sin(k 0 b) [ cos(k 0 b ) + i sin(A:ob)] 


(30.24) 


With these equations we can calculate the l — 0 phase shift and compare it to 
that obtained from your numerical solution of the integral Schrodinger equa- 
tion. In Fig. 30.4 we give a plot of sin 2 Sq versus kb. This is proportional to the 
scattering cross section arising from the l — 0 phase shift. It is seen to reach 
its maximum value at energies corresponding to resonances. Your numerical 
results should be similar to this, although it may be difficult to reproduce the 
very sharp energy dependence. 


1. Set up the matrices V(i,j), V(i), D(j), and F(i,j) according to (30.16)- 
(30.23). Use Gaussian quadrature points with at least N — 16 for your 
grid. 

2. Employ a matrix inversion routine you have obtained from a library to 
calculate F 1 . 

3. Calculate the vector R by matrix multiplication R = F~ 1 V. 

4. Deduce the S-wave phase shift S from your R vector: 

R(ko,ko) — Rm,m = ^ - p = 2}iko (30.25) 


5. Estimate the precision of your solution by increasing the number of grid 
point in steps of 4. If your phase shift changes in the second or third 
decimal place, you probably have that much precision. 
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6. Plot sin 2 Sq versus energy E = /c 2 /2/i starting at zero energy and ending 
at energies where the phase shift is again small. Your results should be 
similar to those in Fig. 30.4 (calculated from the analytic result). Note 
that a resonance occurs when Sj increases rapidly through 7 t/ 2; that is, 
when sin 2 = 1 . 

7. Check your answer against the analytic results (30.24). 

30.1.7 

Scattering Wave Function (Exploration) 

1. The F 1 matrix that occurred in our solution to the integral equation, 

R — F~ 1 V = (1 — VG)~ 1 V (30.26) 

is actually quite useful. In scattering theory it is known as the wave ma- 
trix because it is used in the expansion of the wave function: 

N 

Mr) = EMW^o) -1 (30.27) 

f=i 

Here Nq is a normalization constant and standing-wave boundary con- 
ditions are built into »/ if the R matrix is used to calculate F. Plot this 
wave function and compare it to a free wave. 

2. Solve for the part of the scattering cross section arising from the l = 1 
phase shift for 0 < kb < 2n. 
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Listing 30.1 : Scatt . java solves the Lippmann-Schwinger integral equation for scattering 
from a delta-shell potential. The singular integral equations are regularized by a subtraction, 
converted to matrix equations using Gaussian grid points, and then solved with JAMA. 

// Scatt. java: Soln of Lippmann-Schwinger in p space for scattering 

import Jama . * ; 
import java . io . * ; 
import java, util.*; 

public class Scatt { 

public static void main( String [ ] argv) throws IOException, 

FileNotFoundException j 

PrintWriter q = new PrintWriter ( 

new FileOutputStream ( "sin2 . dat " ) , true); 
int n, i , j , m. Row, Column, M = 300; 

double pot, lambda, scale, ko. Temp, shift, shiftan , sin2 , k2 ; 
double pi = 3.1415926535897932384626, b = 10., RN1, potlast=0.0; 

double [][ ] F = new double [M] [M] ; double [] k = new double [M] ; 
double [] w = new double [M] ; double [ ] D = new double [M] ; 
double [] r =new double [M] ; double [] V = new double [M] ; 
double [][] P = new double [M] [M] ; double [][]L = new double [M] [M] ; 
double [][]U = new double [M] [M] ; 

n = 26; scale = n/2; pot = 0. ; 

shiftan = 0.; lambda =1.5; // Set up Gauss points 

Gauss . gauss (n, 2, 0., scale, k, w) ; 

ko = 0.02; 

for ( m=l;m<901;m++) { // Set up D matrix 

k[n] = ko; 

for ( i=0; i<= n — 1; i++ ){ 

D[ i ] =2 / pi *w[ i]*k[i]*k[i]/(k[i]*k[i] — ko*ko); 

I 

D[n] = 0. ; 

for (j=0; j <= n — l;j++) D[n]=D[n]+w[ j ] *ko*ko/(k [ j ] *k[ j ]— ko*ko) ; 
D[n] = D[n]*( — 2. / pi ) ; 

for ( i=0; i <= n; i++ ) { // Set up F matrix and V vector 

for ( j =0; j <= n; j ++ ) ( 

pot = — b*b * lambda * Math . sin (b*k[ i ] ) 

* Math. sin (b*k [ j ]) / (k [ i ] *b*k[ j ] *b) ; 

F [ i ] [ j ] = pot*D[ j ] ; 

if ( i= j) F [ i ] [ j ] = F [ i ] [ j ] + 1.; 

I 

V[ i ] = pot ; 

} // Change arrays into matrices 

Matrix Fmat = new Matrix(F, n+1, n+1); 

Matrix Vvec = new Matrix( n + 1, 1); 

Matrix Finv = Fmat . inverse () ; 

for ( i=0; i <= n; i++ ) Vvec.set(i, 0, V [ i ] ) ; 

Matrix R = Finv . times(Vvec) ; // Invert matrix 

RN1 = R.get(n, 0); // Get last value of R 

II Define phase shift 

shift = Math. atan(— RNl*ko) ; 

sin2 = Math, sin ( shift ) *Math. sin ( shift ) ; 

q. println (ko*b + " " + sin2); 

ko=ko +0.2*3. 141 592/ 1000.0; 

1 

System . out . println ( "Output in sin2.dat"); 


I 
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A 

PtPlot: 2D Graphs within Java 


PtPlot is an excellent plotting package that lets you plot directly from your 
Java programs. PtPlot is free, written in Java (and thus runs under Unix, 
Linux, Mac OS, and MS Windows), is easy to use, and is actually part of 
Ptolemy, an entire computing environment that is supported by the Univer- 
sity of California. Figure A.l is an example of a PtPlot graph. Because PtPlot is 
not built into Java, your Java program needs to import the PtPlot package and 
work with its classes. We suggest that you download the most recent version 
over the Web. 


H ptPlotdat.pIt 


File Edit Special 


UnJ_xJ 


Grade Inflation 



Years in College 


Fig. A.l Sample output from PtPlot in which three data sets are placed on one plot. Observe 
the error bars on two of the sets. 


The program EasyPtPlot . java in Listing A.l is an example of a how to 
construct a simple graph of cos(x) versus x with PtPlot. On line 2 we see the 
statement import ptolemy . plot . * ; that imports the PtPlot classes. (In order 
for this to work for you, you may have to modify your classpath environ- 
mental variable.) PtPlot represents your plot as a Plot object, which we name 
my Plot and create on line 7. We then add various features, step by step, to 
myPlot to make it just the plot we want. As is standard with objects in Java, 
we first give the name of the object and then modify it with "dot modifiers." 
Rather than tell PtPlot what ranges for x and y to plot, we let PtPlot set the x 
and y ranges based on the data it is given. By having true as the fourth ar- 
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A PtPlot: 2D Graphs within Java 


gument in myPlot . addPoint (0, x, y, true) , we are telling PtPlot to con- 
nect the plotted points. For the plot to appear on the screen, line 16 creates a 
PlotApplication with the plot as input. 

Listing A.1 : EasyPtPlot . java plots a function using the package PtPlot. Note that the 

Application object must be created to see the plot on your screen. 

— 

// EasyPtPlot . java : Simple PtPlot application 
import ptolemy . plot . * ; 
public class EasyPtPlot ( 

public static final double Xmin = — 5., Xmax =5.; // Graph domain 

public static final int Npoint = 500; 

public static void main( String [ ] args) { 

Plot plotObj = new Plot ( ) ; // Create Plot object 

plotObj . setTi tie ( "f (x) vs x"); 
plotObj . setXLabel ( "x" ) ; 
plotObj . setYLabel ( "f (x) " ) ; 

// plotObj . setSize (400 , 300); 

II plot Ob j . setXRange (Xmin , Xmax); 

II plotObj . addPoint ( int Set, double x, double y, boolean connect) 
double xStep = (Xmax — Xmin) / Npoint; 

// Plotting loop 

for ( double x = Xmin; x <= Xmax; x += xStep) { 
double y = Math, sin (x) *Math. sin (x) ; 
plotObj . addPoint (0 , x, y, true); 

1 

PlotApplication app = new PlotApplication ( plotObj ) ; // Display 


We encourage you to make your plot more informative by including fur- 
ther options in the commands, or by using the pull-down menus in the PtPlot 
window displaying your plot. The options are found in the description of the 
methods on the PtPlot Website [90], and include: 
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Calling PtPlot from Your Program 

Plot myPlot = new PlotO; Name and create plot object myPlot 

PlotApplication app = new PlotApplication(myPlot); Display 
myPlot . setTitle("f(x) vs x"); Add title to plot 
myPlot . setXLabel("x"); Label x axis 

myPlot . setYLabel("f(x)"); Label y axis 

myPlot . addPoint(0, x, y, true); Add (x, y ) to set 0, connect points 

myPlot . addPoint(l, x, y, false); Add (x, y) to set 1, no connect points 

myPlot . addLegend(0, "Set 0"); Label data set 0 in legend 
myPlot . addPointWithErrorBars(0, x, y, yLo, yHi, true); 

Plot, {x, y — YLo), (x, y + yHi) + error bars 
myPlot . clear(O); Remove all points from data set 0 

myPlot . clear(false); Remove data from all sets 

myPlot . clear(true); Remove all points, default options 

myPlot . setSize(500, 400); Set plot size in pixels (optional) 

myPlot . setXRange(-10., 10.); Set an x range (default fit to data) 
myPlot . setYRange(-8., 8.); Set a y range (default fit to data) 

myPlot . setXLog(true); Use log scale for x axis 

myPlot . setYLog(true); Use log scale for y axis 

myPlot . setGrid(false); Turn off the grid 

myPlot . setColor(false); Color in black and white 

myPlot . setButtons(true); Display zoom-to-fit button on plot 

myPlot . fillPlotO; Adjust x, y ranges to fit data 

myPlot . setlmpulses(true, 0); Lines from points to x axis, set 0 
myPlot . setMarksStyle("none," 0); none, points, etc. 
myPlot . setBars(true); Display data as bar charts 

String s = myPlot . getTitleO; Extract title (or other properties) 

Once you have a PtPlot application on your screen, explore some of the ways 
to modify your plot from the application window: 

1. Examine the Edit pull-down menu ( underlined letters are shortcuts). Se- 
lect Edit and pull it down. 

2. From the Edit pull-down menu select Format. You should get a window 
(Fig. A. 2) that lets you control various options in your graph. 

3. Experiment with the Format menu; change the graph so only points are 
plotted and so that your name is in the title. 

4. Select a central portion of your plot and zoom in on it by drawing a box 
(with mouse button depressed) starting from the upper left corner and 
then moving down before you release the mouse button. You zoom out 
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Set plot format 


x| 



Title: 

Grade Inflation 



XLabel: 

Years in College 



Y Label: 

|gpa 



X Range: 

|0.0, 5.0 


r 

Y Range: 

|-5.0, 6.0 

Connect: 

r? 

Marks: 

C none C points C dots <• various C pixels 

Use Color: 

(* 


X Ticks: 
Y Ticks: 


Apply 


Cancel 


Fig. A.2 The Format submenu located under the Edit menu in a PtPlot application. This sub- 
menu controls the plot's basic features. 


by drawing a box from the lower right corner and moving up. You may 
also resize your graph by selecting Special/Reset Axes or by resetting the 
x and y ranges. And of course, you always have the option of starting 
over by closing the Java window and running the java command again. 

5. Scrutinize the File menu and its options for printing your graphs, as well 
as exporting them to files in postscript (.ps) and other formats. 

It is also possible to have PtPlot make graphs by reading data from a file in 
which the x and y values are separated by spaces, tabs, or commas. There is 
even the option of including PtPlot formatting commands in the file with data. 
The program TwoPlotExample . java on the CD and its data file data. pit 
show how to place two plots side by side, and how to read in a data file con- 
taining error bars and various symbols for the points. In the simplest form, a 
PtPlot Data Format is just a text file with a single x, y point per line. To illus- 
trate, Fig. A.l was produced from the data file PtPlotdat.plt: 

Sample PtPlot Data file PtPlotdat.plt 

( 

# This is a comment: Sample data for PtPlot TitleText: Grade 

Inflation XRange : 0,5 YRange : — 5 , 6 Grid: on XLabel : Years in 
College YLabel : GPA Marks: various NumSets:3 Color: on DataSet: Data 
Set 0 Lines : off 0,— 5.4 1,— 4.1 2, — 3.2 3, —2.3 4, —2 DataSet: Data Set 
1 Lines : on 0,-3.6, -4,-3 l,-2.7, -3, -2.5 2, -1.8, -2.4, -1.5 3, -0.9, 
-1.3, -0.5 4, 0.6, 0,1.1 DataSet: Data Set 2 0,0.5, -1,2 1, 1.5, 

0.5, 2 2, 2.5, 1.5, 4 3, 3.5, 2.5, 5 4, 4.5, 3, 6 


To plot up your data files directly from the command line, enter 
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> java ptolemy .plot . PlotApplication dataFile // Plot data in dataFile 

This causes the standard PtPlot window to open and display your data. If this 
does not work, then your classpath variable may not be defined properly, or 
PtPlot may not be installed. 

Reading in your data from the PtPlot window itself is an alternative. Either 
use an already open window, or issue Java's run command: 

> java ptolemy . plot . PlotApplication / / Open PtPlot window 

To look at your data from the PtPlot window, choose File — > Open —>• FileName. 
By default, PtPlot will look for files with suffixes . pit or . xml. However, you 
may enter any name you want, or pull down the Filter menu and select * to see 
all of your files. The same holds for the File — > SaveAs option. In addition, you 
may Export your plot as an Encapsulated PostScript ( . eps) file, a format useful 
for inserting in printed documents. (You may also use drawing programs to 
edit the output from PtPlot or to convert it into other formats.) 

As with any good plot, you should label your axes, add a title, and add 
what is needed to be informative and clear. To do this, incorporate PtPlot 
commands with your data, or work in the PtPlot window with the pull-down 
menus under Edit and Special. The options are essentially the same as the ones 
you would call from your program: 


TitleText: f(x) vs. x 

Add title to plot 

XLabel: x 

Label x axis 

YLabel: y 

Label y axis 

XRange: 0, 12 

Set x range (default: fit to data) 

YRange: -3, 62 

Set y range (default: fit to data) 

Marks: none 

(Default) No marks at points, lines connects points 

Marks: points 

or: dots, various, pixels 

Lines: on/off 

Do not connect points with lines; default: on 

Impulses: on/off 

Lines down from points to x axis; default: off 

Bars: on/off 

Bar graph (turn off lines) default: off 

Bars: width (, offset) 

Bar graph; bars of width and (optional) offset 

DataSet: string 

Specify data set to plot; string appears in legend 

x,y 

Specify a data point; comma, space, tab separators 

move: x, y 

Do not connect this point to previous 

x, y, yLo, yHi 

Plot (x, y — yLo), (x, y + yHi) with error bars 


If commands appear before DataSet directives, then the command will apply 
to all data sets. If commands appear after DataSet directives, then it will 
apply to that data set only. 
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Glossary 

absolute value Value of a quantity expressed as a positive number, e.g., 

I/Ml- 

accuracy The degree of exactness provided by a description or theory 

Accuracy usually refers to an absolute quality, while precision 
usually refers to the number of digits used to represent a 
number. 

address The numerical designation of a location in memory An 

identifier, such as a label, that points to an address in mem- 
ory or a data source. 

algorithm A set of rules for solving a problem in a finite number of 

steps. Usually independent of the software or hardware. 

allocate To assign a resource for use, often memory. 

alphanumeric The combination of alphabetic letters, numerical digits, and 
special characters, such as %, $, and /. 

analog The mapping of a continuous physical observable to num- 

bers. As an instance, a car's speed to its speedometer. 

animation A process in which motion is simulated by presenting a se- 

ries of slightly different pictures (frames) in succession. 

append To add on, especially to the end of an object or word. 

application A self-contained executable program containing tasks to be 
performed by a computer, usually for a practical purpose. 

architecture The overall design of a computer in terms of its major com- 
ponents: memory, processor, I/O, and communication. 

archive To copy programs and data to an auxiliary medium or file 

system for long-term and compact storage. 
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argument A parameter passed from one program part to another, or to 

a command. 

arithmetic unit Part of the central processing unit that performs arithmetic. 

array (matrix) A group of numbers stored together in rows and 

columns that may be referenced by one or more subscripts. 
Each number in an array is an array element. 

assignment statement Command that sets a value to a variable or symbol. 

B Abbreviation for byte (8 bits). 

b Abbreviation for bit. 

background (1) A technique of having a programming run at low priority 
("in background") while a higher priority program runs "in 
foreground." (2) The part of video display not containing 
windows. 

base The radix of a number system. (10 is the radix of the decimal 

system.) 

basic machine language Instructions telling the hardware to do basic opera- 
tions such as store or add binary numbers. 

batch The running of programs without user interaction; often in 

background. 

baud Number of signal elements per unit time, often 1 bit per sec- 

ond. 

binary Related to the number system with base 2. 

BIOS Basic Input/ Output System. 

bit Contraction of "binary digit;" digits 0 or 1 in binary repre- 

sentation. 

Boolean algebra A branch of symbolic logic dealing with logical relations as 
opposed to numerical values. 

boot To "bootstrap;" to start a computer by loading the operating 

system. 

branch To pick a path within a program based on the value of vari- 

ables. 



bug 

A mistake in a computer program or operating system; a 
malfunction. 

bus 

A communication channel (bunch of wires) used for trans- 
mitting information quickly among computer parts. 

byte 

Eight bits of storage. Java uses two bytes to store a single 
character in extended Unicode. 

byte code 

Compiled code read by all computer systems, but still need- 
ing to be interpreted (or recompiled). Contained in class file. 

cache 

Small, very fast memory used as temporary storage between 
very fast CPU registers and main memory, or disk and RAM. 

calling sequence Data and setup needed to call a method or subprogram. 

CPU 

(Central Processing Unit) Part of a computer that accepts 
and acts on instructions; where calculations are done and 
communications controlled. 

checkpoint 

A statement within a program that stops normal execution 
and provides output to assist in debugging. 

checksum 

Summation of digits or bits used to check integrity of data. 

child 

Object created by parent object. 

class 

(1) Group of objects or methods having a common charac- 
teristic. (2) Collection of data types and associated methods. 
(3) An instance of an object. (4) Byte code version of a Java 
program. 

clock 

Electronics that generate periodic signals to control execu- 
tion. 

code 

A program or the writing of a program (often compiled). 

column 

The vertical line of numbers in an array. 


column-major order Method used by Fortran to store matrices in which the 
leftmost subscript attains its maximum value before sub- 
script to the right is incremented. (Java and C use row-major 
order.) 


command 


A computer instruction. A control signal. 
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command key A keyboard key, or combination of keys, that performs a pre- 

defined function. 

compilation Translation of a program written in a high-level language 
into (more) basic language. 

compiler A program that translates source code from a high-level 

computer language to more basic machine language. 

concatenate To join together two or more strings head to tail. 

concurrent processing Same as parallel processing; simultaneous execution 
of several related instructions. 

conditional statement Statement executed only under certain conditions. 

control character A character that modifies or controls the running of a pro- 
gram (e.g., control + C). 

control statement A statement within a program that transfers control to an- 
other section of the program. 

copy To transfer data without removing the original. 

CPU See central processing unit. 

crash The abnormal termination of a program or a piece of hard- 

ware. 

cycle time (clock speed) Time for CPU to execute a simple instruction. 

data Information stored in numerical form; plural of datum. 

data dependence Two statements addressing identical storage locations. 

dependence Relation among program statements in which the results de- 
pend on the order in which the statements are executed. 

data type Definitions that permits proper interpretation of character 

string. 

debug To detect, locate, and remove mistakes in software or hard- 

ware. 

default The assumption made when no specific directive is given. 

delete To remove and leave no record. 


DFT 


Discrete Fourier transform. 
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digital Representation of quantities in discrete form; contrast ana- 

log- 

dimension of array Number of elements that may be referenced by an array 
index. Logical dimension is the largest value actually used by 
the program. 

directory A collection of files given their own name. 

disc, disk A circular magnetic medium used for storage. 

discrete Related to distinct elements. 

double precision Use of two memory words to store a number. 

download To transfer data from a remote computer to a local computer. 

DRAM Dynamic RAM, needing periodic refreshment. See SRAM 

driver A set of instructions needed to transmit data to / from exter- 

nal device. 

dump Data resulting from listing all information in memory, 

dynamic RAM Computer memory needing frequent refreshment. 

E A symbol for exponent. To illustrate, l . 97E2 = 1.97 x 10 2 . 

element An item of data within an array; a component of a language, 

enable To make a computer part operative. 

ethernet A high-speed local area network (LAN) composed of spe- 

cific cable technology and communication protocols. 

executable program A set of instructions that can be loaded into the com- 
puter's memory and executed. 

executable statement A statement that causes some computational action, 
such as assigning a value to a variable. 

fetch To locate and retrieve information from storage. 

FFT Fast Fourier transform. 

flash memory Memory that does not require power to retain contents, 

floating point Finite storage of numbers in scientific notation. 

FLOP Floating Point Operation. 
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foreground Running high-priority programs before lower priority. 
Fortran Acronym for formula translation, 

fragmentation File storage in many small, dispersed pieces. 

G Abbreviation for giga. 

garbage Meaningless numbers, usually the result of error or im- 

proper definition. Obsolete data in memory waiting to be 
removed ("collected"). 

giga Prefix indicating one billion, 10 9 , of something (USA). 

GUI Graphical user interface; a window environment. 

hard disk A circular, spinning, storage device using magnetic memory. 

hardware Physical components of a computer system. 

hashing A transformation that converts keystrokes to data values. 

heuristic A trial-and-error approach to problem solving. 

hexadecimal Base 16; {0,1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,A,B,C,D,E,F}. 

hidden line surface Part of a graphics object normally hidden from view. 

high-level language Programming language similar to normal language. 

host computer A central or remote computer serving other computers. 

HPC High-performance computing. 

icon Small on-screen symbol that activates an application. 

increment The amount added to a variable, especially an array index. 

index The symbol used to locate a variable in an array, the sub- 

script. 

infinite loop The endless repeating of a set of instructions. 

input Introduction of data from an external device into main stor- 

age- 

instructions Commands to the hardware to do basic things, 
instruction stack Ordered group of instructions currently in use. 
interpolation Finding values between known values. 



interpreter 

interrupt 

iterate 

jump 

just-in-time 

K 

kernel 

kill 

LAN 

LAPACK 

language 

LHS 

library (lib) 

linking 

literal 

load 

load module 
log in (on) 
loop 


A language translator that sequentially converts each line 
of source code into machine code and immediately executes 
each line. 

A command that stops execution of a program when an ab- 
normal condition is encountered. 

To repeat a series of steps automatically. 

A departure from the linear processing of code; branch, 
transfer. 

(Compiler) A program that recompiles Java class file into 
more efficient machine code. 

Abbreviation for KILO, one thousand, 10 3 . 

The inner or central part of a large program or of an operat- 
ing system that does not get modified (much) when run on 
different computers. 

To delete or stop a process. 

Local area network. 

Linear algebra package (subroutine library). 

Rules, representations, and conventions used to communi- 
cate information. 

Left-hand side. 

A collection of programs or methods usually on a related 
topic. 

Connecting separate pieces of code to form an executable 
program. 

A symbol that defines itself, such as the letter A. 

To read information into the computer's memory. 

A program that is loaded into memory and run immediately. 

To sign onto the computer, to begin a session. 

Set of instructions executed repeatedly as long as some con- 
dition is met. 


low-level language Machine-related commands not for humans. 
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machine language Commands understood by computer hardware. 

machine precision The maximum positive number that, when added to the 
number stored as 1, does not change it. 

macro A single, higher level statement resulting in several lower 

level ones. 

main method Section of application program where execution begins. 

main storage The fast, electronic memory; physical memory. 

mantissa Significant digits in a floating-point number; e.g., 1 . 2 in 

1.2E3. 

mega, M A prefix denoting a million, or 1, 048, 576 = 2 20 . 

method A subroutine used to calculate a function or manipulate 

data. 

MIMD Multiple instruction, multiple data computer. 

modular programming The technique of writing program with many, 
reusable, and independent parts. 

mod (modulo) Function that yields remainder after division of 

numbers. 

multiprocessors Computers with more than one processor. 

multitasking The system by which several jobs reside in a computer's 
memory simultaneously; may run in parallel or sequentially. 

NAN Not a number, a computer error message. 

nesting Embedding a group of statements within another group. 

object A software component with multiple parts or properties. 

OOP (object-oriented programming) A modular programming 

style focused on classes of data objects and associated meth- 
ods to interact with the objects. 

object program (code) A program in basic machine language produced by 
compiling a high-level language. 

octal 


ODE 


Base 8; easy to convert to or from binary. 
Ordinary differential equation. 
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ID One-dimensional. 

operating system (OS) The program that controls the computer and runs ap- 
plications, processes 1/ O, and shells. 

OOP Object-oriented programming. 

optimization The modification of a program to make it run more quickly. 

overflow Result of trying to store too large a number. 

package A collection of related programs or classes. 

page A segment of memory that gets read as a single block. 

parallel processing Simultaneous or independent processing in different 
CPUs. 

parallelization Rewriting an existing program to run in parallel. 

partition The section of memory assigned to a program during its ex- 

ecution. 

PC Personal computer. 

PDE Partial differential equation. 

physical memory The fast, electronic memory of a computer; main memory; 
contrast to virtual memory. 

physical record The physical unit of data for input or output that may con- 
tain a number of logical records. 

pipeline units Assembly-line approach to central processing; CPU simul- 
taneously gathers, stores, and processes data. 

pixel A picture element, a dot on the screen. See also voxel. 

.pdf (Portable Document Format) A document format developed 

by Adobe that is of high quality and readable by extended 
browser. 

.ps (PostScript) A language developed by Adobe for printing 

high quality text and graphics. 

precision The degree of exactness with which a quantity is presented. 

High-precision numbers are not necessarily accurate. 


program 


A set of instructions that a computer interprets and executes. 
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protocol A set of rules or conventions. 

pseudocode A mixture of normal language and coding that provides a 
symbolic guide to a program. 

queue An ordered group of items waiting to be acted upon in turn. 

radix The base number in a number system that gets raised to 

powers. 

RAM Random access (central) memory that is reached directly. 

random access Reading or writing memory independent of storage order. 

record A collection of data items treated as a unit. 

recursion Repetition producing new values from previous ones. 

registers Very high-speed memory used by the central processing 

unit. 

reserved words Words that cannot be used in an application program. 

RHS Right-hand side. 

RISC A CPU design with for a Reduced Instruction Set Computer. 

row-major order The method used by Java to store matrices in which the 
rightmost subscript varies most rapidly and attains its max- 
imum value before the left subscript is incremented. 

run To execute a program. 

scalar A data value or number, to illustrate, n. 

serial processing (scalar) Calculations in which numbers are processed in se- 
quence. Contrast to vector and parallel processing. 

shell A command line interpreter; the part of the operating sys- 

tem in which the user enters commands. 

SIMD Single instruction, multiple data computer. 

simulation The modeling of a real system by a computer program. 

single precision The use of one computer word to store a variable. 

SISD Single instruction, single data computer. 

Programs or instructions. 


software 
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source code Program in high-level language needing compilation to run. 

SRAM Static RAM. Memory that retains its contents as long as 

power is applied. Contrast DRAM. 

stochastic A process in which there is an element of chance. 

stride Number of array elements stepped through as an operation 

repeats. 

string A connected sequence of characters treated as a single object. 

structure The organization or arrangement of a program or a com- 

puter. 

subprogram Part of program invoked by another program unit; subrou- 
tine. 

supercomputer The class of fastest and most powerful computers available. 

superscalar A latter generation RISC computer. 

syntax The rules governing the structure of a language. 

TCP/IP Transmission control protocol/ internet protocol, 

telnet Protocols for computer-computer communications, 

tera, T 10 12 , or 2 30 = 1, 073, 741, 824. 

top-down Designing a program from the most general view of the 

problem, down to the specific subroutines. 

unary An operation that uses only one operand; monadic. 

underflow Result of trying to store too small a number. 

unit A device having a special function. 

upload Data transfer from local to remote computer; opposite of 

download. 

URL Universal resource locator, web address. 

utility programs Programs to enhance other programs or do chores. 

vector A group of N numbers in memory arranged in ID order. 

vector processing Calculations in which an entire vector of numbers is pro- 
cessed with one operation. 
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B Glossary 


virtual memory 
visualization 
volume 
word 

word length 
WWW 


Memory on the slow, hard disk and not in fast RAM. 
Conversion of numbers into 2D and 3D pictures or graphs. 
A physical unit of a storage medium, such as a disk. 

A unit of main storage, usually 1, 2, 4, 6, or 8 bytes. 

The amount of memory used to store a computer word. 
World wide web. 



Computational Physics 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel J. Paez and Cristian C. Bordeianu 

© 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co 
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c 

Fortran 95 Codes 


(Alphabetic order modified somewhat to avoid awkward continuations.) 

Listing C.1: decay.f95 

( 

! decay. f90: Spontaneous radioactive decay simulation 

i 

Program decay 
Implicit none 

Real *8 :: r, ranDom, lambda 

Integer :: i, j , h, nleft , nloop, start, seed 

! Set params (decay rate, initial no of atoms, seed), plant seed 
lambda = 0.01 
start = 1000 
seed = 11168 
h = 1 

nloop = start 
nleft = start 

open (6 , File = 'decay.dat') ! open output 'file' 

! loop over times and over atoms 

Do j = 1, 10000 
Do i = 1 , nleft 
r = ranDom(seed) 

If (r <= lambda) then 
nloop = nloop —1 
Endif 
End Do 

! atom loop Ends 

nleft = nloop 

Write (6, *) h, ' ', real ( nleft )/start 
h = h + 1 

If (nleft == 0) goto 30 
End Do 
30 close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in decay.dat' 

End Program decay 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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C Fortran 95 Codes 



! bessel.f95: Computation spherical Bessel functions by recurrence 
Program bessel 
Implicit none 

Real*8 :: step, x, xmin, xmax, up, Down, tl , t2 
Integer :: order, start 


xmin = 0.25 
xmax = 40.0 
step = 0.1 
order = 10 
start = 50 

open (6 , File = 'bessel.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') ! open output file 
Do x = xmin, xmax, step 

tl = Down(x, order, start) 
t2 = up(x, order) 
write (6 , 50) x, tl , t2 
End Do 
Close (6) 

50 Format (fl5.10, f 15 . 10 , f 15 .10) 

Stop 'data saved in bessel.dat' 

End Program bessel 

! calculate using Downward recursion 

Function Down(x, order, start) 

Implicit none 

Integer :: k, order, start 
Real*8 :: Down, scale, x, j (100) 

! the arbitrary start 

j (start + 1) = 1 

j ( s t a r t ) = 1 

Do k = start , 2,-1 

j (k — 1) = ((2*k - 1 . 0) /x) * j (k) - j(k + 1) 

End Do 


scale = ( sin (x)/x)/ j (1 ) 
Down = j (order + l)*scale 
Return 
End 


! scale so that j(l) = sin(x)/x 


! calculate using upward recursion 


Function up(x, order) 

Implicit none 

Integer :: k, order 

Real *8 :: up, x, one, two, thr 

one = sin(x)/x 

two = (sin(x) — x*cos (x) ) /(x*x) 

Do k = 1 , (order — 1) 

thr = ((2*k + 1.0)/x)*two — one 
one = two 
two = thr 
End Do 
up = thr 
Return 
End 





Listing C.3: diff.f95 


( 

! diff . f 9 0 : Forward, central and extrapolated differentiation 

Program diff 
Implicit none 

Real*8 :: f, h, result (3) , x, xmin, xmax, xstep 

open (6 , File = 'diff.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 

h = l.e— 5 

xmin = 0.0 

xmax = 7.0 

xstep = 0.01 

Do x = xmin, xmax, xstep 

result(l) = (f(x+h) — f(x))/h 
result (2) = (f(x+h/2) - f(x-h/2))/h 

result (3) = ( 8 * ( f (x+h/4)-f (x-h/4) ) - ( f (x+h/2)-f (x-h/2) ) ) /(3*h) 
write (6, 20) x, result(l), result(2), result (3) 

End Do 

20 Format (F5 .3 , TR4, F10.8, TR4, F10.8, TR4, F10.8) 
close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in diff.dat' 

End Program diff 

! function to integrate 

Function f(x) 

Implicit none 
Real *8 f, x 
f = cos(x) 

Return 

End 
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C Fortran 95 Codes 


Listing C.4: eqheat.f95, label 

! eqheat . f90 : Solution of heat equation using with finite diffs 
Program heat 
Implicit none 

Double precision :: cons, ro , sph, thk , u(101, 2) 

Integer : : i , k , max 

open (9 , FILE = 'eqheat.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

sph = 0.113 ! specific heat iron 

thk = 0.12 ! thermal conductivity iron 

ro = 7.8 ! density for iron 

cons = thk/(sph*ro) 

max = 30000 ! number of iterations 

! t = 0, all points at 100 C 

Do i = 1, 100 
u(i, 1) = 100.0 
End Do 

Do i = 1 , 2 ! Endpoints always zero 

u ( 1 , i) = 0.0 
u ( 1 0 1 , i) = 0.0 
End Do 

! loop over time 

Do k = 1 , max 

! loop over space 

Do i = 2, 100 

u(i, 2) = u(i, 1) + cons*(u(i+ 1, 1) + u(i— 1, 1) — 2*u(i, 1)) 
End Do 

If ( (Mod(k, 1000) == 0) .or. (k == 1) ) then ! every 1000 steps 
Do i = 1, 101, 2 

write (9 , 22) u(i , 2) 

End Do 

Write (9, 22) 

Endlf 

! new values — > old 

Do i = 2, 100 

u(i, 1) = u(i , 2) 

End Do 
End Do 

22 format ( flO .6) 
close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in eqheat.dat (for gnuplot)' 

End Program heat 





! eqstring . f 9 0 : Solution of wave equation using time stepping 

Program eqstring 

Implicit none 
Real *8 :: x(101, 3) 

Integer : : i , j , k, max 

max = 100 

open (9 , FILE = 'eqstring.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

Do i = 1, 101 
Do j = 1, 3 
x(i , j ) = 0.0 
End Do 
End Do 

! initialize 

Do i = 1 , 80 

x(i , 1) = 0.00125* i 
End Do 

Do i = 81, 101 

x(i , 1) = 0.1 - 0.005*( i— 81) 

End Do 

! first time step 

Do i = 2, 100 

x(i, 2) = x(i, 1) + 0.5*(x(i+l, 1) + x(i— \ r 1) — 2.*x(i, 1)) 

End Do 

! other time steps 

Do k = 1 , max 
Do i = 2, 100 

x(i ,3) = 2 . *x( i ,2) - x ( i , 1 ) + (x(i+l,2) + x(i-l,2) - 2.*x(i,2)) 
End Do 

Do i = 1, 101 

x(i,l)=x(i, 2) ! new — > old 

x( i , 2) = x(i , 3) 

End Do 

If (modulo (k, 10) == 0) then 

! output data every 10 steps 

Do i = 1, 101 

write (9 , 11) x(i , 3) 

End Do 

write (9 , *) ' ' 

Endif 
End Do 

11 format (el2.6) 
close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in eqstring.dat (for gnuplot)' 

End Program eqstring 
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Listing C.6: exp-bad.f95 

! exp— bad.f90: calculating exp(— x) as a finite sum, bad algorithm 

Program expbad 
Implicit none 

! min = accuracy, x step, max in x, up numer, down denomin. 
Real *8 :: down, min, max, step, sum, up, x 
Integer : : i , j 

min = IE — 10 
max = 10. 
step = 0.1 

open (6 , File = ' exp-bad. dat' , Status - 'Unknown') 

! summation 

Do x = 0, max, step 
sum = 1 
i = 0 
down = 1 
up = 1 

! while loop may never stop 
Do while((sum == 0) . or .( abs (( up/down) /sum) > min)) 
i = i + 1 
down = 1 
up = 1 

Do j = 1 , i 
up = — up*x 
down = down* j 
End Do 

sum = sum + up/down 
End Do 

write (6, *) x, sum 
End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in exp-bad. dat' 

End Program expbad 


Listing C.7: exp-good.f95 

! exp— good . f90 : calculate e A — x as a finite sum, good algorithm 
Program expgood 
Implicit none 

Real*8 :: element, min, max, step, sum, x 
Integer :: n 

min = IE — 10 
max = 10. 
step = 0.1 

open (6 , File = ' exp-good. dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

! summation 

Do x = 0, max, step 
sum = 1 

element = 1 
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n = 0 

! while loop may never stop 

Do while (( abs ( element/sum) > min) .or. (sum ,eq. 0)) 
n = n + 1 

element = element*( — x)/n 
sum = sum + element 

End Do 

write (6, *) x, sum 
End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in exp-good. dat' 

End Program expgood 


Listing C.8: fit.f95 


! fit . f95 : 

Least square 

fit 



\ 

Program fi 

t 





Implicit 

none 





Integer 

: : i 





Real *8 : 

: s , sx , sy , sxx , 

sxy , 

delta , inter 

, slope 

Real *8 : 

: x(12) , y ( 1 2) 

, d 

(12) 



Data y /328, 187, 821, 

78 

, 88, 

6, 5, 82, 2, 

0.1, 84 , 1/ ! y values 

Do i = 

1, 12 




! values x 

x ( i ) = 

i*10 - 5 





End Do 











! input delta y 

Do i = 

1, 12 





d(i) = 

1. 





End Do 






s = 0.0; 

sx = 0.; 

sy 

= 0. 



sxx = 0. 






sxy = 0. 











! calculate sums 

Do i = 

1, 12 





s = s 

+ 1 

/ 

(d(i) 

*d( i ) ) 


sx = 

sx + x( 

i) 

/ (d( 

i ) *d( i ) ) 


sy 

sy + y( 

i) 

/ (d( 

i ) *d( i ) ) 


SXX = 

sxx + x( i ) *x( i 

) / 

(d(i 

) *d( i ) ) 


sxy = 

sxy + x( i ) *y( i 

) / 

(d(i 

) *d( i ) ) 


End Do 











! calculate coefficients 

delta = 

s*sxx — sx*sx 





slope = 

(s*sxy — sx* 

sy) 

/ de 

lta 


inter = 

(sxx*sy — sx*sxy) 

/ de 

lta 


write (* , 

*) 'intercept 

= 

' , in 

ter 


write (* , 

*) ' slope = ' 

, slope 



write (* , 

*) 'correlati 

on 

= ' , 

- sx/sqrt(sxx 

*s ) 

Stop ' fi 

t' 





End Program fit 
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C Fortran 95 Codes 


Listing C.9: gauss. f95 

! gauss . f90 : Points and weights for Gaussian quadrature 
! rescales the gauss — legendre grid points and weights 

i 

! npts number of points 

! job = 0 rescalling uniformly between (a, b) 

! 1 for integral (0, b) with 50% points inside (0, ab/(a + b ) ) 

! 2 for integral (a, inf) with 50% inside (a, b + 2a) 

! x, w output grid points and weights. 

subroutine gauss(npts / job, a, b, x, w) 

Integer : : npts , job , m, i , j 

Real*8 :: x(npts), w(npts), a, b, xi 

Real *8 :: t, tl , pp, pi, p2 , p3, aj 

Real *8 :: eps , pi, zero, two, one, half, quarter 

parameter (pi = 3.14159265358979323846264338328, eps = 3.0E - 14) 

parameter (zero = O.dO, one = l.dO, two = 2.d0) 
parameter (half = 0.5d0, quarter = 0.25d0) 

m = (npts + l)/2 
Do i = 1 , m 

t = cos(pi*(i— quarter ) /(npts + half)) 

10 continue 
pi = one 
p2 = zero 
aj = zero 
Do j = 1, npts 

p3 = p2 
p2 = pl 
aj = aj + one 

pl = ((two*aj — one)*t*p2 — ( aj — one)*p3)/aj 
End Do 

pp = npts*(t*pl — p2)/(t*t — one) 
tl = t 

t = tl - pl/pp 

If (abs(t — tl ) > eps ) goto 10 

x(i) = - t 

x(npts + 1 — i ) = t 

w( i ) = two /((one — t*t)*pp*pp) 

w(npts + 1 — i) = w( i ) 

End Do 

! rescale grid points 

select case(job) 

! scale to (a, b) uniformly 

case (0) 

Do i = 1, npts 

x(i) = x(i)*(b — a) /two + (b + a) /two 
w( i ) =w(i)*(b — a) /two 
End Do 

! scale to (0, b) with 50% points inside (0, ab/(a + b)) 

case ( 1 ) 

Do i = 1, npts 
xi = x( i ) 

x(i) = a*b*(one + xi)/(b + a — (b — a)*xi) 

w( i ) = w( i ) *two*a*b*b / ((b + a — (b— a) * xi ) * (b + a — (b— a)*xi)) 




End Do 

! scale to (a, inf) with 50% inside (a, b + 2a) 

case (2) 

Do \ = l, npts 
xi = x( i ) 

x(i) = (b*xi + b + a + a) /(one — xi) 

w( i ) = w( i ) *two*(a + b) / ((one — xi ) *(one — xi ) ) 

End Do 
End select 
Return 
End 


Listing C.10: int10d.f95 
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C Fortran 95 Codes 


Listing C.11 : harmos.f95 

! harmos.f90: Solves t dependent Schro eqtn for Gaussian wavepacket 
! in harmonic oscillator potential well 

Program harmos 

Implicit None 

Real *8 :: psr(750, 2), psi(750, 2), v(750) , p2(750) 

Real *8 :: pi, dx, kO , dt , x 
Complex : : exc , zi 
Integer :: max, i, j, n 

Open ( 9 , FILE - 'harmos.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
pi = 3.1415926535897932385 EO 

zi = cmplx (0 . , 1 . ) 

dx = 0.02 

kO = 3 * p i (initial momentum 

dt = dx*dx/4. 

max = 750 
Do i = 1 , max 

Do j = 1, 2 

psi ( i , j ) = 0. 
psr ( i , j ) = 0. 

End Do 
End Do 

! initial conditions 

x = - 7.5 

Do i = 1 , max 

exc = exp ( zi *k0*x) 

psr(i, 1) = real ( exc *exp ( — 0 . 5* ( x /0.5) ** 2 ) ) ! real wave Function 
psi(i, 1) = aimag ( exc *exp ( — 0 . 5*( x /0.5) **2) ) ! imag wave Function 
v(i) = 5.*x*x ! potential 

x = x + dx 

End Do 

! propagate solution in time 

Do n = 1, 20000 

Do i = 2, max — 1 ! real part psr and the probability p2 

psr(i, 2) = psr(i, 1) — dt*(psi(i+ 1, 1) + psi(i — 1, 1) & 

— 2.*psi(i, l))/(dx*dx) + dt*v( i ) *psi (i , 1) 

p2(i) = psr(i, l)*psr(i, 2) + psi(i, l)*psi(i, 1) 

End Do 

Do i = 2, max — 1! imag part 

psi(i, 2) = psi(i, 1) + dt*(psr(i+ 1, 2) + psr(i — 1, 2) & 

— 2.*psr(i, 2))/(dx*dx) — dt*v( i ) *psr (i , 2) 

End Do 

! output ea 2000 steps 

If((n == 1) . or . (modulo(n, 2000) == 0)) Then 
Do i = 2 , max — 1 , 10 

Write (9, 11) p2(i) + 0.0015*v(i) 

End Do 

Write(9, *) ' ' 

Endlf 

Do i = 1 , max ! new — > old 
psi (i , 1) = psi (i , 2) 
psr (i , 1) = psr ( i , 2) 

End Do 
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End Do 

11 Format(E12 . 6) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in harmos.dat (for gnuplot)' 

End 


Listing C.12: Iagrange.f95 


! lagrange . f : Langrange interpolation of cross table 

Program lagrange 
Implicit none 

Real*8 :: inter, x, xin(9), yin(9) 

Integer : : i , e 

e = 9 

open (6 , File = 'lagrange.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 


! Input data 


data xin /0, 85, 580, 758, 800, 1285, 850, 795, 82/ 
data yin /18.6, 16, 85, 83.5, 58.8 , 19.9, 10.8 , 88.25, 4.7 / 

! Calculate f(x) 

Do i = 0, 1000 
x = i *0.2 

write (6, *) x, inter(xin, yin, e, x) 

End Do 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in lagrange.dat' 

End Program lagrange 

! Evaluate interpolation function(x) 

Function inter (xin, yin, e, x) 

Implicit none 
Integer : : i , j , e 

Real*8 :: inter, lambda(9), xin(9), yin(9), x 
inter = 0 
Do i = 1 , e 
lambda ( i ) = 1 
Do j = 1 , e 

If ( i . neqv . j ) then 

lambda(i) = lambda ( i ) * ( ( x — xin ( j ) ) /(xin ( i ) — xin(j))) 

Endif 
End Do 

inter = inter + (yin(i) * lambda(i)) 

End Do 
Return 
End 
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Listing C.13: integ.f95 


! integrate . f 9 0 : Integrate exp(— x) using trap. Simp and Gauss rules 
! Need to add in Gauss. f95 

Program integrate 

Implicit none 

Real *8 :: trapez , simpson, quad, rl , r2 , r3 ! declarations 

Real *8 :: theo , vmin, vmax 
Integer : : i 

theo = 0.632120558829 ! theoretical result , integration range 

vmin = 0 . 

vmax = 1 . 

open (6 , File = 'integ.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

! calculate integral using both methods for steps = 3. .501 

Do i = 3, 501 , 2 

rl = trapez(i, vmin, vmax) 
rl = abs(rl — theo) 
r2 = simpson(i, vmin, vmax) 
r2 = abs(r2 — theo) 
r3 = quad(i, vmin, vmax) 
r3 = abs(r3 — theo) 
write (6, *) i, rl , r2 , r3 
End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in integ.dat' 

End Program integrate 

! Function we want to integrate 

Function f(x) 

Implicit none 
Real *8 :: f, x 
f = exp( — x) 

Return 

End 


Function trapez(i, min, max)! trapezoid rule 
Implicit none 
Integer : : i , n 

Real *8 :: f, interval , min, max, trapez, x 
trapez = 0 

interval = ( ( max — min ) / ( i — 1 ) ) 

Do n = 2, ( i— 1) 

x = interval * (n — 1) 
trapez = trapez + f (x) * interval 
End Do 

trapez = trapez + 0.5*(f(min) + f (max) )* interval 
Return 
End 

Function simpson(i, min, max) 

Implicit none 
Integer : : i , n 

Real *8 :: f, interval , min, max, simpson, x 
simpson = 0 

interval = ( ( max — min ) / ( i — 1 ) ) 


! sum midpoints 


! add Endpoints 
! Simpson rule 
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Do n = 2 , (i— 1) , 2 ! loop for odd points 

x = interval * (n — 1) 
simpson = simpson + 4*f(x) 

End Do 

Do n = 3 , (i— 1) , 2 ! loop for even points 

x = interval * (n — 1) 
simpson = simpson + 2*f(x) 

End Do 

simpson = simpson + f(min) + f(max) ! add the Endpoints 

simpson = simpson* interval /3 
Return 
End 

Function quad(i, min, max) ! uses Gauss points 

Implicit none 

Real *8 : : w(1000) , x(1000) 

Real *8 :: f, min, max, quad 
Integer : : i , job , n 
quad = 0 

job = 0 

call gauss ( i , job, min, max, x, w) 

Do n = 1 , i 

quad = quad + f(x(n))*w(n) 

End Do 
Return 
End 


Listing C.14: limit. f95 

( 

! limit, f 9 0 : determines the machine precision 

! 

Program limit ! determines the machine precision 

Implicit none 
Integer : : I , N 
Real *8 :: eps , one 

N = 60 ! number of iterations N 

eps = 1. ! set initial values 

one = 1.0 

! add eps to one and print result 

Do I = 1, N 
eps = eps / 2 
one = 1 + eps 
write (*, *) I, one, eps 
End Do 
Stop 'limit' 

End Program limit 
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Listing C.1 5: LaplaceSOR.f95 

! LaplaceSOR. f90 : Solve Laplace eq with finite differences c SOR 

Program LaplaceSOR 
Implicit none 

Integer :: max = 40, i, j, iter 
Real*8 :: tol , omega, r, p(40, 40) 

Open (6 , FILE = 'laplaceR.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') ! Data file 

omega =1.8 ! SOR parameter 

! clear the array 

Do i = 1 , max 
Do j = 1 , max 
P(i / j ) =0 
End Do 
End Do 

! p [ i ] [ 0 ] = 100 V 

Do i = 1 , max 

p(i , 1) = + 100.0 
End Do 

tol = 1 .0 ! tolerance 

iter =1 

! iterations 

Do while ( (tol > 0.000001) . and . (iter <= 140) ) 

tol = 0.0 

! x — direction 

Do i = 2 , ( max — 1 ) 

! y — direction 

Do j = 2 , ( max — 1 ) 

r = omega * ( p ( i , j + 1) + p(i, j — 1) + p(i+ 1, j) + & 
p(i— 1, j ) — 4. * p(i, j) ) / 4.0 
P(i / j ) = P(i , j ) + r 
If ( abs(r) > tol ) then 
tol = abs(r) 

Endif 
End Do 

iter = iter + 1 
End Do 
End Do 

! write data gnuplot 3D format 

Do i = 1 , max 
Do j = 1 , max 

write (6 , *) p ( i , j ) 

End Do 

write (6 , *) ' ' 

End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'data stored in laplaceR.dat (for gnuplot)' 

End Program LaplaceSOR 
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Listing C.16: Newton_cd.f95 

! Newton_cd . f90 : Newton— Raphson root finder, central diff derivative 

i 

Program Newton_cd 
Implicit none 

Integer :: it , imax = 10 ! Maximum number of iterations permitted 

Real*8 :: x, dx = le — 2, eps = le — 6, fl , df , F 

! x guess, must be close to root 

x = 2. 

Do it = 0, imax 

fl = F(x) ! Compute Function value 

write (* , *) it , x, fl 

! Central difference derivative 
df = ( F(x + dx/2) — F(x — dx/2) ) /dx 
dx = - f 1 /df 

x = x + dx ! New guess 

! Check for convergence 

If ( abs(F(x)) <= eps ) then 
write (* , *) eps 
Stop 
Endif 
End Do 

End Program Newton_cd 

Function F(x) 

Implicit none 
Real *8 :: x, F 
F = 2*cos(x) — x 
End 


Listing C.17: Newton_fd.f95 

! Newton_fd . f 90 : Newton— Raphson root finder, forward diff derivative 
[ 

Program NewtonRHL_fd 
Implicit none 

Integer :: it , imax = 10 ! Max number iterations 

Real*8 :: x, dx = le — 2, eps = le — 6, df , F 

! Guess must be close 

x = 2. 

Do it = 1, imax 

! Forward difference derivative 

df = ( F(x + dx) - F(x) ) / dx 
dx = - F(x)/df 

x = x + dx ! New guess 

write (*, *) it, x, F(x) 

! Check for convergence 

If ( abs(F(x)) <= eps ) then 
write (* , *) eps 
Stop 
Endif 
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End Do 
End 

! Find zero of this function 

function F(x) 

Implicit none 
Real *8 :: x, F 
F = 2*cos(x) — x 
End 


Listing C. 18: overflow.f95 

— 

! overflow . f 9 0 : determine overflow and underflow limits 

Program overflow 

Implicit none 
Integer : : I , N 
Real *8 :: under, over 

N = 1024 ! number of iterations , may need bigger 

under = 1. ! set initial values 

over = 1. 

Do I = 1 , N ! calc underflow and overflow, output to screen 

under = under / 2 
over = over * 2 
write (*, *) I, over, under 
End Do 

Stop ' overflow' 

End Program overflow 


Listing C.19: pond.f95 

( 

! pond.f90: pi via Monte— Carlo integration (throwing stones) 

Program pond 
Implicit none 

Real *8 :: area, x, y, ranDom 
Integer : : i , max, pi 

max = 2000 

! open file , set initial value, seed generator 
Open (6 , File = 'pond.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
pi = 0 

! execute 

Do i = 1 , max 

x = ranDom ( ) *2 — 1 
y = ranDom ( ) *2 — 1 
If ((x*x + y*y) <= 1) then 
pi = pi + 1 
Endif 

area = 4. * pi/Real(i) 
write (6 , *) i , area 
End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in pond.dat' 

End Program pond 
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Listing C.20: qmc.f95 

! qmc.f90: Feynman path integral for ground state wave Function 
Program qmc 
Implicit none 

Integer :: i, j, max, element, prop (100) 

Real *8 :: change, ranDom, energy, newE, oldE , out, path (100) 
max = 250000 

open (9 , FILE = 'qmc.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

! initial path and probability 

Do j = 1, 100 
path ( ] ) = 0.0 
prop ( j ) = 0 
End Do 

! find energy of initial path 

oldE = energy (path, 100) 

! pick random element , change by random 

Do i = 1 , max 

element = ranDom ()*100 + 1 

change = (( ranDom () — 0.5) *2) 

path ( element) = path(element) + change 

newE = energy (path, 100) ! find new energy 

! Metropolis algorithm 

If ((newE > oldE) .AND. (exp( — newE + oldE) < ranDom())) then 
path ( element) = path ( element) — change 
Endlf 

! add up probabilities 

Do j = 1, 100 

element = path(j)*10 + 50 
prop ( element) = prop ( element) + 1 
End Do 
oldE = newE 
End Do 

! write output data to file 

Do j = 1, 100 
out = prop ( j ) 

write (9, *) j — 50, out/max 
End Do 
close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in qmc.dat' 

End Program qmc 

! Function calculates energy of the system 

Function energy ( array , max) 

Implicit none 

Integer : : i , max 

Real *8 :: energy, array (max) 

energy = 0 

Do i = 1 , ( max — 1 ) 

energy = energy + ( array (i+ 1) — array ( i )) **2 + array (i)**2 
End Do 
Return 
End 
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Listing C.21 : rk4.f95 

! rk4 . f90 : 4th order rk solution for harmonic oscillator 

Program oscillator 
Implicit none 

! n: number of equations, min/max in x, dist : length of x — steps 
! y ( 1 ) : initial position, y(2): initial velocity 

Real *8 :: dist, mini, maxi, x, y(5) 

Integer :: n 

n = 2 

mini = 0.0; maxi = 10.0 
dist = 0.1 

y ( 1 ) = 1.0; y (2) = 0. 

open(6. File = 'rk4.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 

! Do n steps rk algorithm 

Do x = mini, maxi, dist 
call rk4(x, dist, y, n) 
write (6, *) x, y(l) 

End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in rk4.dat' 

End Program oscillator ! End of main Program 

subroutine rk4(x, xstep , y, n) ! rk4 subroutine 

Implicit none 

Real *8 :: deriv , h, x, xstep, y ( 5 ) 

Real *8, dimension (5) :: kl , k2 , k3 , k4 , tl , t2 , t3 
Integer : : i , n 
h = xstep /2.0 
Do i = 1 , n 

kl ( i ) = xstep * deriv(x, y, i) 

1 1 ( i ) = y(i) + 0.5* kl ( i ) 

End Do 
Do i = 1 , n 

k2(i) = xstep * deriv(x + h, tl , i) 
t2(i) = y(i) + 0.5*k2(i) 

End Do 
Do i = 1 , n 

k3(i) = xstep * deriv (x + h, t2 , i) 
t3(i) = y(i) + k3(i) 

End Do 
Do i = 1 , n 

k4(i) = xstep * deriv (x + xstep, t3 , i) 
y ( i ) = y(i) + (kl ( i ) + ( 2 . * ( k2 ( i ) + k3 ( i ) ) ) + k4(i))/6.0 
End Do 
Return 
End 

! Function Returns derivatives 

Function deriv (x, temp, i) 

Implicit none 

Real *8 :: deriv, x, temp(2) 

Integer : : i 

If ( i == 1) deriv = temp(2) 

If ( i == 2) deriv = — temp(l) 

Return 

End 
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Listing C.22: rk45.f95 

( 

! rk45 . f90 : ODE solver via variable step size rk , Tol = error 

Program Rk45 
Implicit none 

Real *8 :: h, t, s, hmin, hmax, Tol = 2*1E — 7, Tmin = 0., & 

Tmax = 10. 

Real *8, dimension(2) :: y, FReturn , ydumb, kl , k2 , k3 , k4 , & 

k5 , k6 , err 

Integer : : i , Ntimes = 10 

Open (6 , FILE = 'rk45.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

! initialize 

y ( 1 ) = 3.0 ; y (2) = - 5.0 

h = (Tmax — Tmin) / Ntimes ! tentative number of steps 

hmin = h/64 

hmax = h*64 ! minimum and maximum step size 

t = Tmin 

! output to file 

Do while ( t < Tmax) 

write (*, *) t, y(l), y ( 2 ) 
write (6 , *) t , y (1 ) 

If ( (t + h) > Tmax ) then 
h = Tmax — t ! the last step 
Endlf 

! evaluate both RHSs and Return in F 

call f(t, y, FReturn) 

Do i = 1, 2 

kl ( i ) = h*FReturn(i) 
ydumb(i) = y(i) + kl ( i ) /4 
End Do 

call f(t + h/4, ydumb, FReturn) 

Do i = 1, 2 

k2(i) = h*FReturn(i) 

ydumb(i) = y(i) + 3*kl(i)/32 + 9*k2(i)/32 
End Do 

call f(t + 3*h/8, ydumb, FReturn) 

Do i = 1, 2 

k3(i) = h*FReturn(i) 

ydumb ( i ) = y(i) + 1932*kl ( i ) /2197 - 7200*k2 ( i ) /2197. & 

+ 7296*k3(i)/2197 

End Do 

call f(t + 12*h/13, ydumb, FReturn) 

Do i = 1, 2 

k4(i) = h*FReturn(i) 

ydumb(i) = y(i) + 439*kl ( i ) /216 — 8*k2 ( i ) & 

+ 3680*k3( i ) /513 — 845*k4( i ) /4104 

End Do 

call f(t + h, ydumb, FReturn) 

Do i = 1, 2 
k5(i) = h*FReturn(i) 

ydumb ( i ) = y ( i ) 8*kl(i)/27 + 2*k2(i) - 3544*k3 ( i ) /2565 & 

+ 1859*k4 ( i ) /4104 - ll»k5(i)/40 

End Do 

call f(t + h/2, ydumb, FReturn) 
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Do i = 1, 2 

k6(i) = h*FReturn(i) 

err ( i ) = abs( kl ( i ) /360 - 128*k3 ( i ) /4275 - 2197*k4 ( i ) /75240 & 

+ k5(i)/50. + 2*k6(i)/55 ) 

End Do 

If ((err(l) < Tol) . or . ( err (2) < Tol).or.(h <= 2*hmin) ) then 

! accept approximation 

Do i = 1, 2 

y(i) = y(i) + 25*kl ( i ) /216. + 1408*k3 ( i ) /2565. & 


End Do 
t = t + h 
Endif 

If (( err(l) == 0) . or . ( err (2) 
s = 0! trap division by 0 

else 

s = 0.84* Tol *h/err (1 ) *-*0.25 
Endif 

If ( (s < 0.7 5). and. (h > 

h = h / 2 . ! reduce step 
else If ( (s > 1.5). and. (2 

h = h*2. ! increase step 

Endif 

End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'Data stored in rk45.dat' 
End Program Rk45 

subroutine f(t, y, FReturn) 
Implicit none; Real *8 t, y ( 2 ) , 
FReturn ( 1 ) = y(2) ! RHS of first 
FReturn (2) = - 100*y(l) - 2*y(2 
Return 
End 


+ 2197*k4(i)/4104. - k5(i)/5. 

:= 0)) then 

! step size scalar 

2*hmin) )then 
h < hmax) ) then 

! End loop 

! PLACE YOUR FUNCTION HERE 

FReturn(2) 

equation 

+ 10*sin(3*t)! RHS of 2nd equation 


Listing C.23: random. f95 

! ranDom.f90: simple random number generator, not for serious work 
Program random 
Implicit none 

Integer :: i, number, old, seed, x, y 

! set parameters (seed for generator, number of generated numbers) 
seed = 11 
number = 1000 

! open output file , seed number generator 
open (6 , FILE = 'ranDom.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
old = seed 

! execution 

Do i = 1 , number 

x = modulo ((57* old + 1), 256) 
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Listing C.24: scatt.f95 

! scatt . f 9 0 : scattering phase shift in p space from delta shell 

! potential, LU decomposition with partial pivoting. 

! uses gauss . f , LUfactor , LUSolve (included) 

Program scatt 

Integer :: n. Size, i, j , Row, Column 
Double Precision :: b. Pot 

Parameter (Size = 300, pi = 3.1415926535897932384626, b = 10.0) 
Double Precision :: lambda, scale, ko. Temp 

Double Precision :: F(Size, Size), k(Size), w( Size ) ,D( Size ), r ( Size ) 
Double Precision :: V( Size ) ,L( Size , Size ) ,U( Size , Size ) , P(Size,Size) 
Integer :: Pivotlnfo ( Size ) 

! Enter potential strength lambda 

Write (*, *) 'enter lambda' 

Read(t, *) lambda 

Write (*, *) 'enter scaling factor' 

Read(t , *) scale 
Write (*, *) 'enter ko' 

Read(t , *) ko 

Write (*, *) 'enter grid size' 

Read ( * , * ) n 

! Set up Gaussian integration points and weights 
! on interval [0, inf] with the mid — point at 'scale' 

! Set last element in k array to ko 
call gauss(n, 2, OdO, scale, k, w) 

! Set up D matrix 

Do i = 1 , n 

D( i ) = 2.0d0/pi*w( i)*k(i)*k( i )/(k( i)*k( i ) — ko*ko) 

End Do 

D(n + 1) = 0.0 
Do j = 1 , n 

D(n + 1) = D(n + 1) + w( j ) *ko*ko/(k( j ) *k( j ) — ko*ko) 

End Do 

D(n + 1) = D(n + 1)*( - 2.0d0/pi) 

! Set up F matrix and V vector 
Do i = 1 , n 
Do j = 1 , n 

Pot = — b*b*lambda *SIN(b*k( i ) ) *SIN(b*k( j ) ) 

Pot = Pot/(k( i ) *b*k( j ) *b) 

F ( i , j) = Pot *D( j ) 

If ( i == j ) then 

F ( i , j ) = F(i , j ) + 1.0 dO 
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Endif 
End Do 
V(i) = Pot 
End Do 

! LU factorization. Put LU factors of F in corresponding matrix 

! (not efficient but easy ). Store partial pivoting info 

i 

call LUfactor(F, n, Size, L, U, Pivotlnfo ) 

! Pivot and solve 
! Set P to identity matrix 

Do Row = 1 , n + 1 
Do Column = 1 , n + 1 
P(Row, Column) = 0 

If (Row .EQ. Column) P(Row, Column) = 1 
End Do 
End Do 

! Interchange rows to get true P matrix 

Do Row = 1 , n 

Do Column = 1 , n 

Temp = P(Row, Column) 

P(Row, Column) = P( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) 

P( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) = Temp 
End Do 
End Do 

call LUSolve(V, L, U, n. Size, Pivotlnfo, r) 

! output results 

write (*, *) ko*ko, DATAN( — r(n)*ko) 

End Program scatt 

! LU factorization , partial pivoting of A in Ax = b 

subroutine LUfactor(A, n. Size, L, U, Pivotlnfo) 

Integer :: n. Column, CurrentPivotRow , CurrentRow, SwapCol , Row 
Integer :: ElimCol , Size 

Double Precision :: A(Size, Size), L(Size, Size), U(Size, Size) 
Integer :: Pivotlnfo ( Size ) 

Double Precision : : CurrentPivotValue , Swap 
Do Column = 1 , n — 1 

CurrentPivotRow = Column 

CurrentPivotValue = A( CurrentPivotRow , Column) 

! Determine row for largest pivot 

Do CurrentRow = Column + 1 , n 

If ( DABS(A( CurrentRow, Column)) .GT. CurrentPivotValue ) Then 
CurrentPivotValue = DABS(A( CurrentRow, Column)) 
CurrentPivotRow = CurrentRow 
Endif 
End Do 

Pivotlnfo (Column) = CurrentPivotRow 

! Swap rows so largest value at pivot 

Do SwapCol = Column, n 
Swap = A( Column, SwapCol) 

A(Column, SwapCol) = A( Pivotlnfo (Column) , SwapCol) 

A( Pivotlnfo (Column) , Swapcol) = Swap 
End Do 

i 

! Gauss Elimin , upper triangular A, unpivoted lower triangular L 


Do Row = Column + 1 , n 



L(Row, Column) = A(Row, Column) /A( Column, Column) 

Do ElimCol = Column + 1 , n 

A(Row, ElimCol) = A(Row, ElimCol) & 

— L(Row, Column) *A( Column, ElimCol) 

End Do 
End Do 
End Do 

! Ensure bottom right not pivoted to 0 

Pivotlnfo (n) = n 
Do Row = 2 , n — 1 

! Now pivot the L 

DO Column = 1 , Row — 1 
Swap = L(Row, Column) 

L(Row, Column) = L( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) 

L( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) = Swap 
End Do 
End Do 

! Clean up L and U 

Do Column = 1 , n 

Do Row = 1 , Column 

U(Row, Column) = A(Row, Column) 

L(Row, Column) = 0 

IF (Row .EQ. Column) L(Row, Column) = 1 
End Do 

Do Row = Column + 1 , n 
U(Row, Column) = 0 
End Do 
End Do 
Return 
End 

! Part of an LU decomposition + partial pivoting to solve Ax = b 
Subroutine LUSolve(b, L, U, n. Size, Pivotlnfo, x) 

Integer :: n. Size, Row, Column 
Double Precision :: b(Size), x(Size) 

Integer :: Pivotlnfo ( Size ) 

Double Precision :: L(Size, Size), U(Size, Size) 

Double Precision : : Temp 

Do Row = 1, n ! Interchange rows of b for pivoting 

Temp = b(Row) 

b(Row) = b( Pivotlnfo (Row) ) 
b ( Pivotlnfo (Row) ) = Temp 
End Do 

! Solve Ly = b , where y = Ux, by forward elimination 

Do Row = 2 , n 

DO Column = 1 , Row — 1 

b(Row) = b(Row) — L(Row, Column) *b( Column) 

End Do 

b(Row) = b (Row) /L (Row, Row) 

End Do 

! Solve Ux = y by back substitution 

x(n) = b(n)/U(n, n) 

Do Row = n — 1 , 1,-1 
x(Row) = b(Row) 

Do Column = Row + 1 , n 

x(Row) = x(Row) — U(Row, Column )* x ( Column ) 

End Do 
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x(Row) = x(Row) /U(Row, Row) 
End Do 
Return 
End 


Listing C.25: slit.f95 

! slit, f 90 : Solves time — dependent Schroedinger equation for a 

! two — dimensional Gaussian wavepacket entering a slit 

Program slit 

Implicit none 

Real *8 :: psr(91, 91, 2), psi(91, 91, 2), v(91, 91), p2(91 , 91) 

Real *8 :: al , a2 , dt , dx, kOx , kOy , xO , yO , x, y 
Integer i, j, k, max, n, time 
Complex exc , zi 

! input positive int proportional to time for plot 
write (*, *) 'Enter a positive Integer from 1 (initial time)' 
write (*, *)'to 800 to get wave packet position at that time' 
read (* , *) time 

write (*, *) 'processing data for time' , time 
open (9 , FILE = 'slit.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 

! initialize constants and wave packet 

zi = cmplx (0.0, 1.0) 

dx = 0.2 

dt = 0.0025/(dx*dx) 

! initial momentum, position 

kOx = 0.0; kOy = 2.5 

xO = 0.0; yO = - 7.0 

max = 90 

! clear the arrays 

Do i = 1, 91 
Do j = 1, 91 
Do k = 1, 2 

psi (i , j , k) = 0.0 
psr (i , j , k) = 0.0 
End Do 
End Do 
End Do 

! initial wave function 

y = - 9.0 
Do j = 1 , max + 1 
x = - 9.0 dO 
Do i = 1 , max + 1 

exc = exp ( zi *( k0x*x + k0y*y)) 

al = exp( — 0.5*(((x — x0))**2 + ((y — y0))**2)) 
psr(i, j , 1) = real(al*exc) ! real part 

psi(i, j , 1) = aimag( al * exc ) ! imaginay part 

x = x + dx 

End Do 
y = y + dx 
End Do 

! set potential slit width: 50 — 40 = 10 units 

Do j = 1 , max + 1 
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Do i = 1 , max + 1 

If ((j == 35). and. ((i < 40).or.(i > 51)))then 
v( i , j ) = 0.5 

else 

v(i , j ) = 0.0 
Endif 
End Do 
End Do 

! propagate psi through time 

Do n = 1 , time 

! compute real wave packet and probability 

Do j = 2 , max 
Do i = 2 , max 

a2 = v(i, j)*psi(i, j , 1) + 2.0d0* dt *psi ( i , j, 1) 
al = psi(i+l,j,l) + psi(i— l,j,l) +psi(i,j+l,l) + psi ( i , j — 1,1) 
psr(i, j , 2) = psr(i, j , 1) — dt*al + 2.0*a2 
If (n == time) then 

p2 ( i , j ) = psr ( i , j , 1 ) *psr ( i , j ,1) + psi (i , j ,1) *psi ( i , j, 1) 
Endif 
End Do 

psr(l, j , 2) = psr (2, j, 2)! at x edges derivative =0 

psr (max + 1, j , 2) = psr (max, j , 2) 

End Do 

! imaginary part of psi 

Do j = 2 , max 
Do i = 2 , max 

a2 = v(i, j ) *psr (i , j, 2) + 2.0*dt*psr(i, j, 2) 
al = psr(i+l,j,2) + psr(i— l,j ,2) +psr ( i , j — 1 ,2) + psr(i,j+l,2) 
psi(i, j , 2) = psi ( i , j , 1) + dt*al — 2.0*a2 
End Do 

psi(l, ] , 2) = psi (2 , j, 2)! at x edges derivative =0 

psi (max + 1, j , 2) = psi (max, j , 2) 

End Do 

! new — > old 

Do j = 1 , max + 1 
Do i = 1 , max + 1 

psi (i , j , 1) = psi ( i , j , 2) 
psr ( i , j , 1) = psr ( i , j , 2) 

End Do 
End Do 
End Do 

! write probabilities & potential scaled by 0.025 (to fit) 
Do j = 2 , max , 3 
Do i = 2 , max, 2 

write(9, ll)p2(i, j) + v(i, j) 

End Do 

write (9 , *) ' ' 

End Do 

11 format (E12.6) 
close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in slit.dat' 

End 
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Listing C.26: soliton.f95 

( 

! soliton.f90: Solves the KdeV Equation via finite differences 

i 

Program soliton 
Implicit None 

Real *8 :: ds , dt , max, mu, eps , u(131, 3) 

parameter(ds = 0.4, dt = 0.1, max = 2000, mu = 0.1, eps = 0.2) 

! delta t, delta x, time steps, mu and eps from KdeV equation 
Real *8 :: al , a2 , a3 , fac , time 
Integer : : i , j , k 

open (9, FILE = 'soliton.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 

! Initial condition 

Do i = 1, 131 

u(i, 1) = 0.5*(1. — tanh (0 . 2* ds *( i — 1) — 5.)) 

End Do 

! Endpoints 

u(l, 2) = 1. 

u ( 1 , 3) = 1. 

u(131 , 2) = 0. 
u(131 , 3) = 0. 
fac = mu* dt /(ds * *3 . ) 
time = dt 

! first step 

Do i = 2, 130 

al = eps*dt*(u(i+ 1, 1) + u(i, 1) + u(i— 1, 1) ) /(ds *6. dO) 

If ((i > 2).and.(i <= 129)) then 

a2 = u(i+ 2, 1) + 2 . *u( i— 1, 1) - 2.*u(i+ 1, 1) - u(i- 2, 1) 
Endif 

If ( ( i == 2) . or . ( i == 130)) then 
a2 = u ( i — 1 , 1 ) — u ( i + 1, 1) 

Endif 

a3 = u(i+ 1, 1) — u(i— 1, 1) 
u(i, 2) = u(i, 1) — al*a3 — fac*a2/3.d0 

End Do 

! all other times 

Do j = 1 , max 
Do i = 2, 130 

al = eps*dt*(u(i+ 1, 2) + u(i, 2) + u(i — 1, 2) ) / (3. d0*ds ) 

If ((i > 2).and.(i <= 129)) then 

a2 = u( i +2,2) + 2. d0*u( i -1 ,2) - 2.d0*u( i +1 ,2) - u(i-2,2) 

Endif 

If ((i == 2).or.(i == 130)) then 
a2 = u( i— 1, 2) - u(i+ 1, 2) 

Endif 

a3 = u(i+ 1, 2) - u( i— 1, 2) 
u(i, 3) = u(i, 1) — al *a3 — 2. dO* fac *a2 /3. dO 
u ( 1 , 3) = 1 . dO 
End Do 

! new — > old 

Do k = 1, 131 

u ( k , 1) = u ( k , 2) 
u(k, 2) = u(k, 3) 

End Do 

! output every 200 time steps 
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If (modulo(j , 200) == 0) then 
Do k = 1, 131 

write (9 , 22)u(k, 3) 

End Do 
write (9 , 22) 

Endlf 

time = time + dt 
End Do 

22 format ( f 10 . 6 ) 
close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in soliton.dat (for gnuplot)' 

End Program soliton 


Listing C.27: Spline.f95 

( 

! spline, f 9 0 : Cubic Spline fit , based on " Numerical Recipes in C " 

Program spline 
Implicit none 

! input array x[n], y[n] represents tabulation Function y(x) 

! with xO < xl . . . < x(n — 1) . n = # of tabulated points 
! output yout for given xout (here xout via loop at End) 

! ypl and ypn: 1st derivatives at Endpoints, evaluated internally 
! y2[n] is array of second derivatives 

! (setting ypl or ypn > 0.99e30 produces natural spline) 

Real*8 :: xout, yout, h, b, a, Nfit , p, qn, sig , un, ypl, ypn, x(9) 
REAL *8 :: y (9) , y2(9) , u(9) 

Integer :: klo , khi , k, n, i 

! Save data , input data 

open (9 , FILE = 'Spline.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
open(10 , FILE = 'Input.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

! enter your own data here ! 
data x / 0., 1.2, 2.5, 3.7, 5., 6.2, 7.5, 8.7, 9.9/ 
data y / 0., 0.93, 0.6, - 0.53, - 0.96, - 0.08, 0.94, 0.66, -0.46 / 
n = 9 

Do i = 1 , n 

write(10, *) x(i), y(i) 

End Do 
Nfit = 3000; 

! enter the desired number of points to fit 
ypl = (y(2) — y(l))/(x(2) — x(l)) — (y(3) — y(2))/(x(3) — x(2)) & 

+ (y (3) — y(l))/(x(3) — x(l)) ! 1st deriv 

ypn = (y(n-l) - y(n-2)) /(x(n-l) - x(n-2)) - (y(n-2) & 

- y(n-3))/(x(n-2)-x(n-3)) + (y (n-l)-y (n-3) ) /(x(n-l)-x(n-3)) 
If (ypl > 0.99e30) then 

y2 ( 1 ) = 0.0 
u ( 1 ) = 0.0 
else 

y2(l) = ( - 0.5) 

u(l) = (3.0/ (x(2) - x(l) ) ) *((y(2) - y(l))/(x(2) - x(l)) - ypl) 
Endif 

! decomposition loop; y2 , u are temps 
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Do i = 2, n - 1 

sig = (x(i) - x(i— l))/(x(i+ 1) - x(i- 1)); 
p = sig*y2(i— 1) + 2.0 
y2(i) = (sig - 1.0)/p 

u(i) = ( y ( i + 1 ) y (i))/(x(i+l) x ( i ) ) - (y ( i ) y (i l))/(x(i) x ( i 1) ) 
u(i) = (6. 0 *u( i ) /(x( i +1) - x ( i — 1) ) - sig *u( i -1)) /p; 

End Do 

! test for natural 
! else evaluate second derivative 

If (ypn > 0.99e30) then 

qn = 0.0 
un = 0 . 
else 

qn = 0.5 

un = (3/ (x(n— 1) - x(n-2)) ) *(ypn - (y (n-l)-y (n-2) ) & 

/ (x(n— 1) - x(n— 2)) ) 

y2(n— 1) = (un — qn*u(n — 2) ) /(qn*y2(n — 2) + 1.0) 

Endif 

! back substitution 

Do k = n - 2, 1,-1 

y2(k) = y2(k)*y2(k + 1) + u(k) 

End Do ! splint (initialization) Ends 

! Parameters determined. Begin *spline* fit 
! loop over xout values 

Do i = 1, Nfit 

xout = x(l) + (x(n) — x(l ) ) *( i ) /(Nfit ) 
klo = 0 
khi = n — 1 

! Bisection algor for place in table 
! klo , khi bracket xout 

Do while (khi — klo > 1) 

k = (khi + klo) /2.0 
If (x(k) > xout) then 

khi = k 
else 

klo = k 
Endif 
End Do 

h = x( khi ) — x( klo ) 

If (x(k) > xout) then 

khi = k 
else 

klo = k 
Endif 

h = x( khi ) — x( klo ) 
a = (x(khi) — xout ) /h 
b = (xout — x(klo))/h 
yout = (a*y ( klo )+b*y ( khi ) & 

+ ( ( a*a*a— a ) *y2 ( klo ) +(b*b*b— b) *y2(khi))*h*h/6) 

! write data in gnuplot 2D format 

write (9, *) xout, yout 
End Do 

Stop 'data stored in Spline.dat' 

End Program spline 
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Listing C.28: sqwell.f95 

( 

! sqwell . f90 : Solves the t— dependent Schroedinger equation for a 

! Gaussian wavepacket in a infinite square well potential 

Program sqwell 
Implicit None 

Real *8 :: psr(751, 2), psi(751, 2 ), p2(751) 

Real*8 :: dx, kO , dt , x, pi 
Integer : : i , j , n, max 
Complex exc , zi 

Common /values/dx, dt 

open (9 , FILE = 'sqwell.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
max = 750 

pi = 3.14159265358979323846 

zi = CMPLX(0.0 , 1.0) 


dx = 0.02 

kO = 17.0* pi 

dt = dx*dx 



Do i = 1, 751 
Do j = 1, 2 

psr ( i , j ) = 0.0 
psi ( i , j ) = 0.0 
p2( i ) = 0.0 
End Do 
End Do 

! clear 

the arrays 

x = 0.0 

! initial 

conditions 


Do i = 1 , max + 1 

exc = exp(zi*k0*x) 

psr(i, 1) = real ( exc *exp ( — 0.5*(2.0*(x — 5.0))**2))! real part 
psi(i, 1) = aimag ( exc *exp ( — 0.5*(2.0*(x — 5.0))**2)) ! imag 

x = x + dx 

End Do 

! propagate solution through time 

Do n = 1 , 6000 

Do i = 2 , max! real part & prob 

psr(i, 2) = psr(i, 1) — dt*(psi(i+ 1 , 1) + psi(i— 1 , 1)& 

— 2.0*psi(i, 1) ) /(2.0*dx*dx) 
p2(i) = psr(i, l)*psr(i, 2) + psi(i, l)*psi(i, 1) 

End Do 

Do i = 2 , max ! imaginary part 

psi(i, 2) = psi(i, 1) + dt*(psr(i+ 1, 2) + psr(i— 1 , 2)& 

— 2.0*psr(i, 2) ) /(2.0*dx*dx) 

End Do 

! selective printout 

If (Mod(n, 300) == 0) then 
Do i = 1 , max + 1 , 15 
write (9 , 11) p2(i) 

End Do 

write (9 , *) ' ' 

Endif 

! new soltn — > old 
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Do i = 1 , max + 1 

psi ( i , 1) = psi(i, 2) 
psr (i , 1) = psr ( i , 2) 

End Do 
End Do 

11 format (E12.6) 
close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in sqwell.dat' 
End 


Listing C.29: tune.f95 

( 

! tune . f90 : matrix algebra program to be tuned for performace 

Program tune 

parameter (ldim = 2050) 

Implicit Double precision (a — h, o — z) 
dimension ham(ldim, ldim), coef(ldim), sigma (ldim) 

! set up H and starting vector 

Do i = 1 , ldim 
Do j = 1 , ldim 

If ( abs(j — i) > 10) then 

ham ( j , i ) = 0 . 

else 

ham ( j , i ) = 0 . 3 * * Abs ( j — i ) 

Endlf 
End Do 

ham ( i , i ) = i 
coef ( i ) = 0 . 

End Do 
coef(l) = 1. 

! start iterating 

err = 1. 
iter = 0 

20 If (iter< 15 .and. err >l.e — 6) then 
iter = iter + 1 

! compute current energy & normalize 

ener = 0. 
ovlp = 0. 

Do i = 1 , ldim 

ovlp = ovlp + coef ( i )* coef ( i ) 
sigma(i) = 0. 

Do j = 1 , ldim 

sigma(i) = sigma(i) + coef ( j ) *ham( j , i) 

End Do 

ener = ener + coef ( i ) *sigma( i ) 

End Do 

ener = ener/ovlp 
Do 1 = 1, ldim 

coef(i) = coef ( i ) /Sqrt ( ovlp ) 
sigma(i) = sigma ( i ) /Sqrt ( ovlp ) 

End Do 

! compute update and error norm 

err = 0. 

Do i = 1 , ldim 
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If (i == 1) goto 23 

step = (sigma(i) — ener*coef ( i ) ) /(ener — ham(i, i)) 
coef(i) = coef(i) + step 
err = err + step**2 
23 End Do 

err = sqrt(err) 

write)*, ' (lx, i2, 7fl0.5)') iter, ener, err, coef(l) 

goto 20 
Endif 
Stop 

End Program tune 


Listing C.30: twodsol.f95 

— 

! twodsol . f 9 0 : Solves the sine — Gordon equation for a 2D soliton 

Program twodsol 
Implicit none 

Double precision :: u(201, 201, 3) 

Integer : : nint 

Open (9 , FILE = 'twodsol.dat' , Status = 'UNKNOW') 
write)*, *)' Enter an Integer from 1 to 100' 
write)*, *) ' this number is proportional to time' 
write)*, *)' time = 0 is for the Integer = 1' 
read (* , *) nint 

write)*, *) 'working with input = ' , nint 

call initial(u) ! initialize 

! output for t proportional to nint 

call solution)!!, nint) 

Stop 

End Program twodsol 

! initialize constants and soliton 

Subroutine initial (u) 

Implicit none 

Integer : : i , j , k 

Double precision :: u(201, 201, 3), dx, dy, dt , xx, yy, dts , time 

Common /values/ dx, dy, dt , time, dts 
Do i = 1 , 201! clear arrays 
Do j = 1, 201 
Do k = 1, 3 

u(i , j , k) = 0.0 
End Do 
End Do 
End Do 

dx = 14.0/200. ! initial condition 
dy = dx 

dt = dx/sqrt (2.0) 
dts = (dt/dx)**2 

yy = - 7.o 

time = 0.0 
Do i = 1, 201 
xx = — 7.0 

Do j = 1, 201 
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u(i, j , 1) = 4.0*Datan(3. — sqrt(xx*xx + yy*yy)) 
xx = xx + dx 
End Do 

yy = yy + d y 

End Do 
Return 
End 


! solve SGE, initial conditions in initial 


Subroutine solution(u, nint) 

Implicit none 

Double precision :: u(201, 201, 3), dx, dy, dt , time, a2 , zz,dts,al 
Integer :: 1 , m, mm, k, j, i, nint 
Common/ values/ dx, dy, dt , time, dts 
time = time + dt 

! 2nd iteration uses d phi/dt(t=0) = 0 (G(x, y, 0) = 0) 
! d U/dx = 0 at — xO, xO , — yO and yO 

Do 1 = 2, 200 
Do m = 2 , 200 

a2 = u(m+l, 1, 1) + u(m— 1, 1, 1) + u(m, 1+1, 1) + u(m, 1—1, 1) 
u(m, 1, 2) = 0.5*( dts*a2 — dt*dt*DSIN(0.25*a2) ) 

End Do 
End Do 


! the borders in 2nd iteration 


Do mm = 2 , 200 

u (mm, 1 , 2 ) = u (mm, 2 , 2 ) 
u(mm, 201, 2) = u(mm, 200, 2) 
u ( 1 , mm, 2 ) = u ( 2 , mm, 2 ) 
u ( 2 0 1 , mm, 2 ) = u ( 2 0 0 , mm, 2 ) 
End Do 


! the still undefined terms 

u ( 1 , 1, 2) = u(2, 1, 2) 
u(201 , 1, 2) = u ( 2 0 0 , 1, 2) 
u ( 1 , 201, 2) = u(2 , 201, 2) 
u(201 , 201, 2) = u(200 , 201, 2) 

! 3rd and following iterations use your input, loop up to nint 
Do k = 1, nint 
Do 1 = 2, 200 
Do m = 2 , 200 

al = u(m+l, 1, 2) + u(m— 1, 1, 2) + u(m, 1+1,2) + u(m, 1—1, 2) 
u(m, 1, 3) = — u(m, 1, 1) + dts*al — dt*dt*DSIN(0.25*al ) 
u(m, 1, 3) = u(m, 2, 3) 
u(m, 201, 3) = u(m, 200, 3) 

End Do 
End Do 

Do mm = 2 , 200 

u(mm, 1, 3) = u(mm, 2, 3) 
u(mm, 201, 3) = u(mm, 200, 3) 
u(l, mm, 3) = u(2, mm, 3) 
u(201, mm, 3) = u(200, mm, 3) 

End Do 

u ( 1 , 1, 3) = u(2, 1, 3) 
u ( 2 0 1 , 1, 3) = u(200 , 1, 3) 
u ( 1 , 201, 3) = u(2 , 201, 3) 
u ( 2 0 1 , 201, 3) = u(200 , 201, 3) 

! new — > old 
Do 1 = 1, 201 
Do m = 1, 201 
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u ( 1 , m, 1 ) = u ( 1 , m, 2 ) 

u ( 1 , m, 2 ) = u ( 1 , m, 3 ) 

End Do 
End Do 

! Output solution at time proportional to nint 

If (k == nint) then 
Do i = 1, 201, 5 
Do j = 1, 201, 5 

zz = DSIN ( u ( i , j , 3) / 2.0) 
write (9 , *)zz 
End Do 

! need blank lines to separate spatial rows for 3— D 
write (9 , *)’ ' 

End Do 
Endif 

time = time + dt 
End Do 
Return 
End 


Listing C.31 : walk.f95 

! walk . f90 :RanDom walk simulation 
Program walk 
Implicit none 

Real*8 :: ranDom, root2 , x, y, r (1:10000) 

Integer : : i , j , max 

max = 10000 ! set parameters (# of steps) 

root2 = 1.4142135623730950488 E0 

open (6 , FILE = 'walk.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') ! open file 

! clear array 

Do j = 1 , max 
r(j) = 0 
End Do 

! average over 100 trials 

Do j = 1, 100 
x = 0. 
y = 0. 

Do i = 1 , max 

x = x + (ranDom() — 0 . 5 ) * 2 . 0* root2 
y = y + (ranDom() — 0 . 5 ) * 2 . 0* root2 
r(i) = r(i) + Sqrt(x*x + y*y) 

End Do 
End Do 

! output data for plot of r vs. sqrt(N) 

Do i = 1 , max 

Write (6, *) Sqrt ( Real ( i ) ) , ' ', r(i)/100 
End Do 
close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in walk.dat' 

End Program walk 




Computational Physics 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel J. Paez and Cristian C. Bordeianu 

© 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co 
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Fortran 77 Codes 


(Alphabetic order modified somewhat to avoid awkward continuations.) 

Listing D.1 : area.f 

( 

c area . f : Area of a circle , r input from terminal 

c 

Program area 

Double Precision pi, r, A 

c Best value of pi for IEEE floating point 

pi = 3. 1415926535897932385 E0 

c read r from standard input (terminal) 

Write (* ,*) 'Enter the radius of a circle' 

Read ( * , * ) r 

c calculate area 

A = pi * r **2 

c write area onto terminal screen 

Write (* , 10) ' radius r = ' , r , ' area = ' , A 
10 Format(al0 , fl0.5, alO , f 1 2 . 5 ) 

Stop 'area' 

End 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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Listing D.2: bessel.f 

c bessel . f : Spherical Bessel functions via up and down recursion 

c data saved as : x yl y2 

Program bessel 
Implicit none 

c order of Bessel function, x range, stepsize , start for downward alg 
Real*8 step, x, xmin, xmax, up, down, tl , t2 
Integer order, start 
xmin = 0.25 
xmax = 40.0 
step = 0.1 
order = 10 
start = 50 

c open output file 

Open ( 6 , File = 'bessel.dat'. Status - 'Unknown') 

c main program 

Do 10 x = xmin, xmax, step 
tl = down(x, order, start) 
t2 = up(x, order) 

Write (6 , *) x, tl , t2 
10 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in bessel.dat' 

End 

c calculate using downward recursion 

Function down(x, order, start) 

Implicit none 

Integer k, order, start 

Real*8 down, scale, x, j (100) 

c arbitrary start 

j ( start +1) = 1 
j ( start ) = 1 
Do 20 k = start , 2, —1 

j(k-l) = ((2*k — 1.0) /x) * j ( k) — j (k+1) 

20 Continue 

c scale so that j(l) = sin(x)/x 

scale = ( sin (x) /x) / j (1 ) 
down = j ( order +1) * scale 
Return 
End 

c calculate using upward recursion 

Function up(x, order) 

Implicit none 

Integer k, order 

Real *8 up, x, one, two, thr 

one = sin(x)/x 

two = ( sin (x)— x*cos (x) ) /(x*x) 

Do 30 k = 1, (order — 1) 

thr = ( (2*k + 1 .0) /x) *two— one 
one = two 
two = thr 
30 Continue 
up = thr 
Return 
End 
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Listing D.3: bound.f 

c bound.f: bound states in momentum space of delta shell potential 
c uses LAPACK SGEEV, 16 grid points, 1 = 0, lambda variable 

c NB: results are NOT stable to continuing increase in Npts ! 

Program bound 

Integer n. Size , job , info , i , j 
Real b 

Parameter (Size = 100, pi = 3.141592, b = 10.0) 

Real lambda, scale 

Double Precision Pot 

Complex x( Size ) ,V( Size , Size) 

Real H( Size , Size ) , Work( 0 : Size , 0 : Size ) , k(Size), w(Size) 
c Enter potential strength 

Write (*,*) 'enter lambda' 

Read ( * , * ) lambda 

Write (*,* ) 'enter scaling factor' 

Read ( * , *) scale 

Write (* ,*) 'number of points' 

Read ( * , * ) n 
c 

c set up Gauss points & weights on the interval [ 0 , inf] 

c scale is the "midpoint" of the integration on the infinite 

c 

Call Gauss (n,2 ,0 .0 , scale ,k,w) 

c Set up V and H 

DO i = l,n 
DO j = l,n 

Pot = — 1.0*lambda*SIN(b*k( i ) ) *SIN(b*k( j ) ) 

Pot = Pot /(k( i ) »k( j ) ) 

H( i , j ) =w(j)*k(j)*k(j) *2 . 0* Pot/pi 
If ( i . EQ . j ) Then 
H(i, j) = H(i, j)+k(i).k(i) 

Endif 
End Do 
End Do 
job = 1 

Call sgeev(h. Size, n, x, V, Size , Work, job, info) 

Write ( * , * ) info 
Do i = 1 , n 

Write (*, ») x(i) 

End Do 
End 
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Listing D.4: bugs.f 

;s . f : Bifurcation diagram for logistic map 

plot without conneting datapoints with lines 

Program bugs 

Implicit none 

Real *8 mjnin, m_max, m, step, y 

Integer x 

m_min = 1.0 

m_max = 4.0 

step = 0.01 

Open ( 6 , File = 'bugs.dat', Status = 'Unknown') 

Loop for m values , arbitrary starting value for y 
Do 10 m = mjnin, (m_max— step) , step 
y = 0.5 

Wait until transients die out 

Do 20 x = 0, 200 

y = m * y * (1 - y) 

Continue 

Record 200 points 

Do 30 x = 201, 401 
y = m*y * ( 1 — y ) 

Write (6, 50) m, y 
Continue 
Continue 

Format ( f 5 . 3 , fl0.6) 

Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in bugs.dat' 

End 


Listing D.5: complex.f 

c complex.f: Dealing with complex numbers on a computer 

c 

Program complex 

Implicit none 

Complex*16 z, zsqrt , zlog 

Real*8 i, pi, phi, x, y, zatan , zatan2 

pi = 3. 141 5926535897932385 E0 

Write (*,10) 'phi' , 'x' , 'y' , 'sqrt' , 'log' , 'atan' , 'atan2' 
Write (*,*)'' 

c loop for angle 

Do 100 i = 0, 2.6, 0.1 
phi = i * pi 

c calculate Cartesian representation 

x = cos (phi) 
y = sin (phi) 
z = cmplx(x, y) 
zsqrt = sqrt(z) 
zlog = log(z) 
zatan = atan(y/x) 
zatan2 = atan2(y, x) 

Write (*, 20) i, '*pi', x, y, zsqrt, 'i', zlog. 
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' i' , zatan , zatan2 

100 Continue 

10 Format (a4, 2a9 , al4 , al8 , al4 , alO) 

20 Format ( f3 . 1 , a3 , 3f9.4, f8.4, al , f9.4, f8.4,al, 2f9 .4) 

Stop ' complex' 

End 


Listing D.6: decay.f 

c decay.f: Spontaneous radioactive decay simulation 
c If compiler complains about drand48 , seed48 , replace 

c drand48 with rand(seed) and remove the seed48 call 

c 

Program decay 

Implicit none 

Real *8 r, drand48 , lambda 

Integer i , j , h, nleft , nloop , start , seed 

c Set parameters (decay rate, initial no of atoms, seed), plant seed 
lambda = 0.01 
start = 1000 
seed = 11168 
h = 1 

nloop = start 
nleft = start 
call seed48(seed) 

Open(6, File = 'decay.dat') 

c loop over times and over atoms 

Do 20 j = 1 , 10000 
Do 10 i = 1, nleft 
r = drand48() 

IF (r .LE. lambda) Then 
nloop = nloop — 1 

EndlF 
Continue 

atom loop ends 

nleft = nloop 

Write (6, *) h, ' ' , Real ( nleft )/ start 
h = h + 1 

If (nleft .eq. 0) Goto 30 
Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in decay.dat' 

End 


10 


20 

30 
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Listing D.7: diff.f 

c diff . f : Differentiation ; forward , central & extrapolated differnc 

c results saved as x yl y2 y3 

Program diff 

Implicit None 

c h stepsize for approximation , xrange and xstepsize 

Real*8 f, h, result (3), x, xmin, xmax, xstep 

Open ( 6 , File = 'diff.dat', Status = 'Unknown') 

h = l.e— 5 

xmin = 0.0 

xmax = 7.0 

xstep = 0.01 

Do 10 x = xmin, xmax, xstep 
result (1) = (f(x+h) — f(x))/h 
result (2) = (f(x+h/2) - f(x-h/2))/h 

result (3) = (8*( f (x+h/4)-f (x-h/4) )-(f (x+h/2)-f (x-h/2) ) ) /(3*h) 
Write (6, 20) x, result(l), result (2) , result(3) 

10 Continue 

20 Format(F5 .3 , TR4, F10.8, TR4, F10.8, TR4, F10.8) 

Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in diff.dat' 

End 

c 

c the function to integrate 

Function f(x) 

Implicit none 
Real *8 f , x 
f = cos(x) 

Return 

End 
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Listing D.8: eqheat.f 

c eqheat.f: Solution of heat equation using with finite differences 
c Output data is saved in 3D grid format used by gnuplot 

Program heat 

Implicit None 

Double Precision cons, ro , sph, thk , u(101 ,2) 

Integer i , k, max 

Open ( 9 , file = ' eqheat . dat' , status = 'Unknown') 
c specific heat, thermal conductivity and density for iron 

sph = 0.113 

thk = 0.12 
ro = 7.8 

cons = thk/(sph*ro) 

c number of iterations 

max = 30000 

c At t = 0 all points are at 100 °C 

Do 10 i = 1,100 
u ( i , 1 ) = 100.0 
10 Continue 

c endpoints zero 

Do 20 i = 1,2 
u ( 1 , i ) = 0.0 
u(101 , i ) = 0.0 
20 Continue 

c start solution , time loop 

Do 100 k = 1 ,max 

c loop over space , endpoints stay fixed 

Do 30 i = 2,100 

u(i,2) = u(i,l) + cons *(u( i +1 ,1) + u(i — 1,1)— 2*u(i ,1) ) 

30 Continue 

c output every 1000 time steps 

If ( (Mod(k,1000) .eq. 0) .or. (k .eq. 1) ) Then 
Do 40 i = 1,101,2 
Write (9 ,22)u( i ,2) 

40 Continue 

Write (9,22) 

Endlf 

c new > old 

Do 50 i = 2,100 
u(i ,1) = u(i ,2) 

50 Continue 

100 Continue 

22 Format (fl0.6) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in eqheat.dat' 

End 
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Listing D.9: eqstring.f 

c eqstring.f: Solution of wave equation using time stepping 
c comment: Output data is saved in 3D grid format used by gnuplot 

Program string 

Implicit None 
Real *8 x(101 ,3) 

Integer i , k, max 

max = 100 

Open ( 9 , file = ' eqstring. dat' , status - 'Unknown') 
c initialize values 

Do 10 i = 1,80 

x(i ,1) = 0.00125* i 

10 Continue 

Do 20 i = 81,101 

x(i,l) = 0.1 — 0.005*(i —81) 

20 Continue 

c the first time step 

Do 30 i = 2,100 

x(i ,2) = x(i ,1) + 0.5*(x(i +1 ,l)+x( i — 1,1) — 2.0*x(i ,1) ) 

30 Continue 

c all other times 

Do 40 k = 1 ,max 
Do 50 i = 2,100 

x( i ,3) = 2.0*x(i ,2)— x(i ,1) + (x( i+l,2)+x(i — 1,2) — 2.0*x( i ,2) ) 
50 Continue 

Do 60 i = 1,101 

c new > old 

x(i,l) = x(i ,2) 
x(i,2) = x(i,3) 

60 Continue 

c output every 10 steps 

If ( Mod ( k , 1 0 ) .EQ. 0 ) then 
Do 70 i = 1,101 
Write (9,11) x(i,3) 

70 Continue 

Write (9,11) 

Endlf 

40 Continue 

11 Format (el2.6) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in eqstring.dat' 

End 





Listing D.10: exp-bad.f 


( 

c exp— bad . f : bad algorithm for calculating e A — x as a finite sum 

c related programs: exp— good . f 

Program expbad 
Implicit none 

c min: accuracy, step in x, max in x, up numer, down denomin 

Real*8 down, min, max, step, sum, up, x 
Integer i , n 

min = IE— 10 
max = 10. 
step = 0.1 

Open ( 6 , File = ' exp-bad. dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
c execution 

Do 10 x = 0, max, step 
sum = 1 

Do 20 n = 1, 10000 
up = 1 
down = 1 
Do 30 i = 1 , n 
up = —up * x 
down = down* i 
30 Continue 

sum = sum + up/down 

If ( ( abs (up/down/sum) .It. min) .AND. (sum . ne . 0)) then 
Write (6 ,*) x, sum 

c N.B. since no "while" statement in f 77 need "goto" 

GoTo 10 
Endif 

20 Continue 

10 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in exp-bad. dat' 

End 
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Listing D.11: exp-good.f 

c exp— good . f : good algorithm for calculating exponential 

c related programs: exp— bad . f 

Program expgood 

Implicit none 

c limit for accuracy, max in x, step in x 

Real*8 element, min, max, step, sum, x 
Integer n 

min = IE— 10 
max = 10.0 
step = 0.1 

Open ( 6 , File = ' exp-good, dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
c execution 

Do 10 x = 0, max, step 
sum = 1 
element = 1 
Do 20 n = 1, 10000 

element = element*) — x)/n 
sum = sum + element 

if (( abs ( element/sum) .It. min) .AND. (sum .ne. 0)) then 
Write (6 ,*) x, sum 

c N.B. since no "while" in f77 , need use "goto" 

GoTo 10 
Endif 

20 Continue 

10 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in exp-good. dat ' 

End 


Listing D.12: fit.f 

c fit.f: Least-squares fit to decay spectrum 

Program fit 

Implicit none 
Integer i 

Real*8 s, sx , sy, sxx , sxy , delta, inter, slope 
Real *8 x(12) , y ( 1 2) , d(12) 

c input value y, x values 

Data y /32, 17, 21, 7, 88, 6, 5, 2, 2, 80.1 , 48, 1/ 

Do 10 i = 1, 12 
x(i) = i *10 — 5 

10 Continue 
Do 11 i = 1, 12 

d(i) = 1.0 

11 Continue 
c 

Do 30 i = 1, 12 
= s + 


s 

sx 


sx + 


1 / (d(i).d(i)) 
x(i) / (d(i).d(i)) 


calculate sums 
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sy = s y + y(i) / (d(i)*d(i)) 

sxx = sxx + x(i)*x(i) / (d(i)*d(i)) 
sxy = sxy + x(i)*y(i) / (d(i)*d(i)) 

30 Continue 

c calculate coefficients 

delta = s*sxx— sx*sx 
slope = ( s *sxy— sx*sy ) / delta 
inter = ( sxx*sy— sx*sxy ) / delta 
Write (*,*) 'intercept = ', inter 
Write (*,*) 'slope = ' , slope 
Write(*,*) 'correlation = ', — sx/ sqrt ( sxx * s ) 

Stop 'fit' 

End 


Listing D.13: fourier.f 

— 

c fourier.f: Calculates a discrete Fourier Transformation 
c program reads input from file input.dat: y(t) separated by 

c blanks. Output: frequency index, real part, imaginary part 

Program fourier 

Implicit none 
Integer max 
Real*8 pi 

Parameter (max = 1000, pi = 3.1415926535897932385 E0) 

Integer i , j , k 

Real*8 input(max), real, imag 

Open ( 9 , File = 'fourier.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 
c read from file until end— of— file or max values 

Open ( 8 , File = 'input.dat'. Status - 'OLD') 

Do 10 i = 1 ,max 

Read(8,*,End = 20) input(i) 

10 Continue 

c frequency loop 

20 Do 30 j = 1 , i 

real = 0 
imag = 0 

c sums loop 

Do 40 k = l,i 

real = real + input(k) * cos ( 2*pi*k*j /i ) 
imag = imag + input(k) * sin ( 2*pi*k*j /i ) 

40 Continue 

Write ( 9 ,*) j, real/i , imag/i 
30 Continue 

Close (8) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in fourier.dat' 

End 
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Listing D.14: gauss.f 

c gauss . f : Points and weights for Gaussian quadrature 
c error message if subroutine called without a main 

c this file must reside in same directory as integ.c 

c npts = number of points 

c job = 0 rescalling uniformly between (a, b) 

c 1 for integral (0, b) with 50% points inside (0, ab/(a+b)) 

c 2 for integral (a, inf) with 50% inside (a, b+2a) 

c x, w output integration points and weights, 

c 

subroutine gauss (npts, job, a, b, x, w) 

integer npts, job, m, i , j 

real*8 x(npts), w(npts), a, b, xi 

real*8 t, tl , pp, pi, p2, p3, aj 

real*8 eps , pi, zero, two, one, half, quarter 

parameter (pi =3.14159265358979323846264338328, eps = 3.E-14) 

parameter (zero = O.dO, one = l.dO, two = 2.d0) 

parameter (half = 0.5d0, quarter = 0.25d0) 

m = (npts + l)/2 
do 1020 i = 1 , m 

t = cos ( pi *( i— quarter ) /(npts+half ) ) 

1000 continue 
pi = one 
p2 = zero 
aj = zero 

do 1010 j = 1, npts 
p3 = p2 
p2 = pl 
aj = aj +one 

pl = ( ( two*aj — one ) * t *p2— (aj —one ) *p3 )/ aj 
1010 continue 

pp = npts *( t *pl— p2 ) /( t * t— one) 
tl = t 

t = tl-pl/pp 

if ( abs(t— tl) . gt . eps ) goto 1000 

x(i) = -t 

x(npts+l— i) = t 

w( i ) = two/ ((one— t * t ) *pp*pp) 

w(npts+l— i) = w( i ) 

1020 continue 

c rescales the gauss— legendre grid points and weights 

if (job .eq. 0) then 

c scale to (a, b) uniformly 

do 1030 i = 1, npts 

x(i) = x( i ) *(b— a)/two+(b+a)/two 
w( i ) = w( i ) *(b— a) /two 
1030 continue 

elseif ( job .eq. 1 ) then 

c scale to (0, b) with 50% points inside (0, ab/(a+b)) 

do 1040 i = 1, npts 
xi = x( i ) 

x(i) = a*b * ( one+xi ) /(b+a — (b— a) * xi ) 

w( i ) = w( i ) *two*a*b*b / ((b+a — (b— a ) * xi ) * (b+a — (b— a) * xi ) ) 
1040 continue 
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elseif ( job .eq. 2 ) then 

c scale to (a, inf) with 50% points inside (a, b+2a) 

do 1050 i = 1, npts 
xi = x( i ) 

x(i) = (b* xi+b+a+a) /(one— xi ) 

w( i ) = w( i ) *two*( a+b ) / ((one— xi ) *(one— xi ) ) 

1050 continue 
else 

pause 'Wrong value of job' 
endif 
Return 
end 


Listing D.15: harmos.f 

( 

c harmos.f: t— dependent Schroed eqtn for Gaussian in harmonic 

oscillator V 
Program harmos 
Implicit None 

Real *8 psr(751,2), psi(751,2), v(751), p2(751), pi , dx, kO , dt , x 
Complex exc , zi 
Integer max, i , n 

Open ( 9 , file = 'harmos.dat', status = 'Unknown') 
pi = 3. 1415926535897932385 E0 
zi = cmplx (0 . , 1 . ) 
dx = 0.02 

c kO = initial wave packet momentum 

kO = 3 * pi 
dt = dx*dx/4. 
max = 750 

c initial conditions 

x = -7.5 

Do 10 i = 1, max+1 
exc = exp(zi*k0*x) 

c real, imag parts of initial wave function 

psr(i, 1) = real ( exc *exp ( — 0.5*(x / 0 . 5 ) * *2 . ) ) 
psi ( i , 1) = imag ( exc *exp ( — 0.5*(x / 0 . 5 ) * *2 . ) ) 
v( i ) = 5.*x*x 
x = x + dx 
10 Continue 

c propagate solution through time 

Do 40 n = 1, 20000 

c real psi , probability , imag psi 

Do 50 i = 2 , max 

psr(i, 2) = psr(i, 1)— dt *( psi ( i +1 , l) + psi(i— 1, 1) 

1 — 2.d0*psi(i, 1) ) /(dx*dx) + dt*v( i ) *psi ( i , 1) 

p2(i) = psr(i, l)*psr(i, 2) + psi(i, l)*psi(i, 1) 

50 Continue 

Do 60 i = 2 , max 

psi(i, 2) = psi(i, 1 ) + dt * ( psr ( i +1 , 2)+psr(i— 1, 2) 

1 — 2.d0*psr(i, 2) ) /(dx*dx)— dt*v( i ) *psr ( i , 2) 

60 Continue 

c output every 2000 time steps 
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If ( (n .eq. 1) .or. (Mod(n, 2000) .eq. 0)) Then 
Do 80 i = 1, max+1, 10 

Write (9, ll)p2(i) + 0.0015*v(i) 

80 Continue 

Write (9, 11) 

Endlf 

c new > old 

Do 70 i = 1, max+1 

psi ( i , 1) = psi ( i , 2) 
psr ( i , 1) = psr ( i , 2) 

70 Continue 

40 Continue 

11 Format(E12 .6) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in harmos.dat for gnuplot' 

End 


Listing D.16: integ.f 

c integ.f: Integrate exp(— x) using trapezoid, Simpson & Gauss rules 
c gauss . f must be included 

c derivation from the exact output as x yl y2 

Program integrate 
Implicit none 

Real *8 trapez , simpson, quad, rl , r2 , r3 
Real *8 theo , vmin, vmax 
Integer i 

c theoretical result , integration range 

theo = 0.632120558829 
vmin = 0 . 
vmax = 1 . 

Open ( 6 , File = 'integ.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 
c calc integral using both methods for steps = 3. .501 

Do 50 i = 3, 501 , 2 

rl = trapez(i, vmin, vmax) 
rl = abs(rl— theo) 
r2 = simpson(i, vmin, vmax) 
r2 = abs(r2— theo) 
r3 = quad(i, vmin, vmax) 
r3 = abs(r3— theo) 
write (6, *) i, rl , r2 , r3 
50 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in integ.dat' 

End 

c function to integrate 

Function f(x) 

Implicit none 
Real *8 f , x 
f = exp(— x) 

Return 
End 
c 


Function trapez(i, min, max) 


trapezoid rule 





Implicit none 
Integer i , n 

Real*8 f, interval, min, max, trapez , x 
trapez = 0 

interval = ((max— min) / (i— 1)) 

c sum midpoints 

Do 21 n = 2, (i-1) 
x = interval * (n — 1) 
trapez = trapez + f (x) * interval 
21 Continue 

c add endpoints 

trapez = trapez + 0.5*( f (min) + f (max) )* interval 
Return 
End 

c Simpsons rule 

Function simpson(i, min, max) 

Implicit none 
Integer i , n 

Real*8 f, interval, min, max, simpson, x 
simpson = 0 

interval = ((max— min) / (i— 1)) 

c loop for odd points 

Do 31 n = 2, (i-1), 2 
x = interval * (n — 1) 
simpson = simpson + 4*f(x) 

31 Continue 

c loop for even points 

Do 32 n = 3, (i-1), 2 
x = interval * (n — 1) 
simpson = simpson + 2*f(x) 

32 Continue 

c add endpoints 

simpson = simpson+f (min) + f (max) 
simpson = simpson* interval /3 
Return 
End 

c Gauss quadrature 

Function quad(i, min, max) 

Implicit none 

Real *8 w(1000) , x(1000) 

Real*8 f, min, max, quad 
Integer i , job , n 
quad = 0 
job = 0 

call gauss ( i , job, min, max, x, w) 

Do 41 n = 1 , i 

quad = quad+f (x(n) ) *w(n) 

41 Continue 
Return 
End 
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Listing D.17: int_1 Od.f 

c int_10d.f: 10D integration using Monte Carlo 
c If your compiler complains about drand48 , seed48 

c replace drand48 with rand (seed) and remove seed48 call 

Program intlOd 

Implicit none 
Real *8 drand48, x, y 
Integer i , j , n 

Open ( 6 , File = 'int_10d.dat', Status = 'Unknown') 

Call seed48 (681 1 1 ) 

c Outer loops determines number of trials = accuracy 

Do 10 i = 1, 65536 
x = 0 

c Add 10 random numbers, square, add and save 

Do 20 j = 1, 10 
x = x+drand48() 


20 Continue 

y = y+x*x 

if (mod(i, 2**n) .eq. 0) then 
n = n+1 

Write (6 , *) i , y/i 
endif 

10 Continue 

Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in int_10d.dat' 
End 


Listing D.18: ising.f 

c ising . f : Ising model of magnetic dipole string 
c If your compiler complains about drand48 , seed48 

c replace drand48 with rand (seed) and remove seed48 call 

c Plot without connecting datapoints with lines 

Program Ising 

Implicit none 
Integer max 
Parameter(max = 100) 

Integer element, i, spins (max), seed, t 
Real *8 drand48, energy, kt , new, j, old 
c define number temperature, exchange energy, random seed 

Parameter(kt = 100, j = —1, seed = 68111) 
c open files , seed generator 

Open ( 8 , file = ' spin-up . dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

Open ( 9 , file = ' spin-do . dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 

Call seed48(seed) 
c 


Do 10 i = 1 ,max 


generate a uniform configuration of spins 







spins(i) = 1 
10 Continue 

c step through time 

Do 20 t = i, 500 

old = energy ( spins , j , max) 
element = drand48 () *max+l 

c flip spin 

spins ( element) = spins ( element )*( — 1) 
new = energy (spins , j , max) 

c Metropolis algorithm 

If (new. GT. old .AND. exp(( — new+old ) /kt ) .LT. drand48 () ) Then 

spins ( element) = spins (element) *( — 1) 

Endif 

Do 30 i = 1 ,max 
If (spins(i) .EQ. 1) Then 
Write (8 ,*) t , i 
Endif 

If (spins(i) .EQ. ( — 1)) Then 
Write (9 ,*) t , i 
Endif 

30 Continue 

20 Continue 
Close (8) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in spin-up. dat, spin-do. dat' 

End 

Function energy ( array , j , max) 

Implicit none 

Integer array (max), i, max 
Real *8 energy, j 
energy = 0 
Do 22 i = 1 , (max— 1) 

energy = energy+array ( i ) * array ( i +1) 

22 Continue 

Return 


End 
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Listing D.19: lagrange.f 

c lagrange.f: Langrange interpolation of cross table 
c 

Program lagrange 
Implicit none 

Real*8 inter, x, xin(9), yin(9) 

Integer i , end 

end = 9 

Open ( 6 , File = 'lagrange.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
c Input data 

Data xin /0, 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 175, 200/ 

Data yin /810.6, 16, 45, 83.5, 52.8, 199., 10.8, 98.25, 48.7/ 
c Calculate f(x) 

Do 20 i =0, 1000 
x = i *0.2 

Write (6, *) x, inter(xin, yin, end, x) 

20 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in lagrange.dat' 

End 

c Evaluate interpolation function at x 

Function inter (xin, yin, end, x) 

Implicit none 
Integer i , j , end 

Real*8 inter, lambda(10), xin(10), yin(10), x 
inter = 0 
Do 200 i = 1 , end 
lambda ( i ) = 1 
Do 300 j = 1 , end 
If ( i . ne . j ) Then 

lambda ( i ) = lambda ( i ) * ( ( x — xin ( j ) ) / (xin ( i ) — xin ( j ) ) ) 
Endlf 

300 Continue 

inter = inter + (yin(i) * lambda(i)) 

200 Continue 
Return 
End 


Listing D.20: laplace.f 

c laplace.f: Solution of Laplace equation with finite differences 
c Output in gnuplot 3D grid format used by 

Program laplace 

Implicit none 
Integer max 
Parameter(max = 40) 

Real*8 p(max, max) 

Integer i, j, iter 

Open ( 8 , File = 'laplace.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 
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Do 100 i = 1, max 
Do 200 j = 1 , max 
P(i, j) = 0. 

200 Continue 

100 Continue 

c side with constant potential 

Do 10 i = 1 , max 
p(i, 1) = 100. 

10 Continue 

c iteration algorithm 

Do 20 iter = 1, 1000 
Do 30 i =2, (max— 1) 

Do 40 j =2, (max— 1) 

P( i / j) = 0.25*(p(i+l,j ) +p ( i — 1 , j ) +p(i,j+l) + p(i,j-l)) 

40 Continue 

30 Continue 

20 Continue 

c output in gnuplot 3D format 

Do 50 i = 1 , max 
Do 60 j = 1 , max 

Write (8, 22) p(i , j ) 

60 Continue 

Write (8, 22) 

50 Continue 

22 Format( flO .6) 

Close (8) 

Stop 'data saved in laplace.dat' 

End 


Listing D.21 : limit.f 

— 

c limit . f : determines the machine precision 
c 

Program limit 

Implicit none 
Integer I , N 
Real *8 eps, one 

c number of iterations N 

N = 60 

c set initial values 

eps = 1 
one = 1 

c add eps to one and print result 

Do 15, I = 1, N 
eps = eps / 2 
one = 1 + eps 
Write (*, *) I, one, eps 
15 Continue 

Stop 'limit' 

End 
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Listing D.22: over.f 


r 

C 

over . f : determine overflow 

and underflow limits 



Program overflow 




Implicit none 
Integer I , N 
Real *8 under, over 



C 

N = 1024 

number 

of iterations N 

C 

under = 1 
over = 1 

set 

initial values 

C 

Do 15, I = 1, N 

calculate , 

print to screen 


under = under / 2 
over = over * 2 
Write (* , *) I , over 

, under 


15 

Continue 



V 

Stop 'over' 
End 




Listing D.23: pond.f 

c pond.f: Calculate pi using Monte Carlo integration (throw stones) 
c If your compiler complains about drand48 , seed48 , 

c replace drand48 with rand (seed) and remove seed48 call 

Program pond 

Implicit none 

c drand48 function , max number of stones , seed for generator 

Real*8 area, x, y, drand48 
Integer i, max, pi, seed 

max = 2000 
seed = 68111 

c open file , set initial value, seed generator 

Open (6 , File = 'pond.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
pi = 0 

Call seed48(seed) 

Do 10 i = 1 , max 
x = drand48 () *2 — 1 
y = drand48 () *2 — 1 
If ((x*x + y*y) .LE. 1) Then 
pi = pi+1 
Endif 

area = 4. * pi/Real(i) 

Write (6 , *) i , area 
10 Continue 

Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in pond.dat' 

End 
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Listing D.24: qmc.f 

c qmc.f: Feynman path integral for ground state wave function 
c If your compiler complains about drand48 , srand48 , 

c uncomment the define statements further down. 

Program qmc 

Implicit none 

Integer i, j, max, element, prop(lOO) 

Real*8 change, drand48 , energy, newE, oldE , out, path (100) 

max = 250000 

Open ( 9 , file = 'qmc.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 
call seed48 (681 1 1 ) 

c initial path and initial probability 

Do 10 j = 1, 100 
path ( j ) = 0. 
prop ( j ) = 0 
10 Continue 

c find energy of initial path 

oldE = energy (path, 100) 

Do 20 i = 1 , max 

c pick one random element 

element = drand48 () *100+1 

c change by random value — 0.9..0.9 

change = ( ( drand48 () — 0.5) *2) 
path ( element) = path ( element)+change 
c find the new energy 

newE = energy (path, 100) 

c Metropolis algorithm 

If ((newE. GT. oldE) .AND. (exp(— newE+oldE) .LT. drand48 () ) ) Then 
path (element) = path (element)— change 
Endif 

c add up probabilities 

Do 30 j = 1, 100 

element = path ( j ) *10+50 
prop ( element) = prop ( element ) +1 
30 Continue 

oldE = newE 
20 Continue 

c file output 

Do 40 j = 1, 100 
out = prop ( j ) 

Write(9, *) j — 50, out/max 
40 Continue 
Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in qmc.dat' 

End 

c calculate energy of system 

Function energy ( array , max) 

Implicit none 

Integer i , max 

Real *8 energy, array (max) 

energy = 0 

Do 50 i = 1 , (max— 1) 

energy = energy + ( array ( i +1)— array ( i )) **2 + array (i)**2 
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50 Continue 
Return 
End 


Listing D.25: random.f 

c random.f: simple random number generator, not for serious work 

c 

Program random 
Implicit none 

Integer i, number, old, seed, x, y 

c set seed, number generated numbers 

seed = 11 
number = 1000 

Open ( 6 , file = 'random.dat' , Status = 'Unknown') 
old = seed 

c execution 

Do 10 i = 1 , number 

x = Mod {(57* old +1) , 256) 
y = Mod ( ( 5 7 1 x + 1 ) , 256) 

Write (6, *) x, y 
old = y 

10 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in random.dat' 

End 


Listing D.26: rk4.f 

c rk4 . f : 4th order Runge— Kutta solution for harmonic oscillator 

c 

Program rk4Program 
Implicit none 

Real*8 dist , min, max, x, y(2) 

Integer n 

c n: # eqtns , min/max in x, dist : length of x steps, y(l): x, y(2) : v 

n = 2 
min = 0 . 
max = 10. 
dist = 0.1 

yd) = l. 
y (2) = o. 

Open(6, File = 'rk4.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 
c do n steps of rk algorithm 

Do 60 x = min, max, dist 
Call rk4(x, dist, y, n) 

Write (6, *) x, y ( 1 ) 

60 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in rk4.dat' 

End 

c Subroutine rk4 
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Subroutine rk4(x, xstep , y, n) 

Implicit none 

Real*8 deriv, h, x, xstep, y(5) 

Real *8 kl(5), k2(5), k3(5), k4(5), tl (5) , t2(5), t3(5) 

Integer i , n 
h = xstep /2. 

Do 10 i = 1 , n 

kl ( i ) = xstep * deriv(x, y, i) 
tl (i) = y(i) + 0.5*kl ( i ) 

10 Continue 

Do 20 i = 1, n 

k2(i) = xstep * deriv(x+h, tl , i) 
t2(i) = y(i) + 0.5*k2( i ) 

20 Continue 

Do 30 i = 1, n 

k3 ( i ) = xstep * deriv (x+h, t2 , i) 
t3(i) = y ( i ) + k3(i) 

30 Continue 

Do 40 i = 1 , n 

k4(i) = xstep * deriv (x+xstep , t3 , i) 

y(i) = y(i) + (kl ( i ) + (2.*(k2(i) + k3 ( i ) ) ) + k4(i))/6. 

40 Continue 

Return 
End 

c Return derivatives 

Function deriv (x, temp, i) 

Implicit none 

Real*8 deriv, x, temp(2) 

Integer i 

If (i .EQ. 1) deriv = temp(2) 

If (i .EQ. 2) deriv = — temp(l) 

Return 

End 


Listing D.27: scatt.f 

c scatt . f : scattering phase shift in momentum space from delta 

shell 

c potential, LU decomposition with partial pivoting, 

c uses gauss . f , LUfactor , LUSolve (included) 

c 

Program scatt 

Integer n. Size , i , j , Row, Column 
Double Precision b. Pot 

Parameter (Size = 300, pi = 3.1415926535897932384626, b = 

10 .) 

Double Precision lambda, scale, ko. Temp, F(Size, Size) 

Double Precision k(Size), w(Size), D( Size ) , r(Size), V(Size) 
Double Precision L(Size, Size), U( Size , Size ) , P(Size,Size) 
Integer Pivotlnfo ( Size ) 

c Input potential strength lambda 

Write (*, *) 'enter lambda' 

Read(*, *) lambda 

Write ( * , *) 'enter scaling factor' 

Read(*, *) scale 
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Write (*, *) 'enter ko' 

Read(*, *) ko 

Write ( * , *) 'enter grid size' 

Read(*, *) n 

c Set up Gaussian pts &wts, intrvl [0, inf], mid— point at 'scale', 
c Set last element in k array to ko 

Call gauss(n, 2, OdO, scale , k, w) 

Do i = 1 , n 

D( i ) = 2. dO/pi *w( i ) *k( i ) *k( i ) /(k( i ) *k( i )— ko*ko) 

End Do 
D(n+1) = 0. 

Do j = 1 , n 

D(n+1) = D(n+l)+w( j ) *ko*ko/(k( j ) *k( j )— ko*ko) 

End Do 

D(n+1) = D(n + l)*(-2. dO/pi) 

c Set up F matrix and V vector 

Do i = 1 , n+1 
Do j = 1, n+1 

Pot = — b*b*lambda*SIN(b*k( i ) ) *SIN(b*k( j ) ) 

Pot = Pot / (k ( i ) *b*k( j ) *b ) 

F(i / j) = Pot.D(j) 

IF (i .EQ. j) Then 
F(i , j ) = F(i , j )+l.d0 
Endif 
End Do 
V(i) = Pot 
End Do 
c 

c LU factorization. LU factors of F, store partial pivoting info 

call LUfactor(F, n + 1. Size, L, U, Pivotlnfo ) 
c Pivot and solve , set P to identity matrix 

Do Row = 1 , n+1 

Do Column = 1 , n+1 
P(Row, Column) = 0 

If (Row .EQ. Column) P(Row, Column) = 1 
End Do 
End Do 

c Interchange rows to get true P matrix 

Do Row = 1 , n+1 

Do Column = 1 , n+1 

Temp = P(Row, Column) 

P(Row, Column) = P( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) 

P( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) = Temp 
End Do 
End Do 

Call LUSolve(V, L, U, n+1. Size, Pivotlnfo, r) 
c Output results 

Write (*, *) ko*ko, Datan(— r (n+1) *ko) 

End 

c LU factorization , partial pivoting of A in prep for solving Ax = b 

Subroutine LUfactor (A, n. Size, L, U, Pivotlnfo) 

Integer n. Column, CurrentPivotRow , CurrentRow, SwapCol , Row 
Integer ElimCol , Size 

Double Precision A(Size, Size), L(Size, Size), U(Size, Size) 
Integer Pivotlnfo ( Size ) 



c 


c 


c 


c 


c 


Double Precision CurrentPivotValue , Swap 
Do Column = 1 , n— 1 

CurrentPivotRow = Column 

CurrentPivotValue = A( CurrentPivotRow , Column) 

Determine row for largest pivot 

Do CurrentRow = Column+1, n 

If (DABS(A( CurrentRow, Column)) .GT. CurrentPivotValue) Then 
CurrentPivotValue = DABS(A(CurrentRow, Column)) 
CurrentPivotRow = CurrentRow 
Endif 
End Do 

Pivotlnfo (Column) = CurrentPivotRow 

Swap rows so largest value at pivot 

Do SwapCol = Column, n 
Swap = A( Column, SwapCol) 

A(Column, SwapCol) = A( Pivotlnfo (Column) , SwapCol) 

A( Pivotlnfo (Column) , Swapcol) = Swap 
End Do 

Gaussian Elimination 
Get upper triangular A and un— pivoted lower triangular L 
Do Row = Column+1, n 

L(Row, Column) = A(Row, Column) /A (Column, Column) 

Do ElimCol = Column+1, n 

A(Row, ElimCol ) = A(Row, ElimCol ) 

— L (Row, Column) * A(Column, ElimCol ) 

End Do 
End Do 
End Do 

Make sure bottom right value doesnot get pivoted to 0 
Pivotlnfo (n) = n 

Now pivot the L 

Do Row = 2 , n— 1 

Do Column = 1 , Row— 1 
Swap = L(Row, Column) 

L(Row, Column) = L( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) 

L( Pivotlnfo (Row) , Column) = Swap 
End Do 
End Do 

clean up L and U 

Do Column = 1 , n 
Do Row = 1 , Column 

U(Row, Column) = A(Row, Column) 

L(Row, Column) = 0 

IF (Row .EQ. Column) L(Row, Column) = 1 
End Do 

Do Row = Column+1, n 
U(Row, Column) = 0 
End Do 
End Do 
Return 
End 


Subroutine LUSolve(b, L, U, n. Size, Pivotlnfo, x) 
Integer n. Size , Row, Column 
Double Precision b(Size), x(Size) 

Integer Pivotlnfo ( Size ) 

Double Precision L(Size, Size), U(Size, Size) 
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Double Precision Temp 

c Interchange rows of b for pivoting 

Do Row = 1 , n 
Temp = b(Row) 

b(Row) = b ( Pivotlnfo (Row) ) 
b ( Pivotlnfo (Row) ) = Temp 
End Do 

c Solve Ly = b by forward elimination, since L diagonal, y ( 1 ) = b(l) 
Do Row = 2 , n 

Do Column = 1 , Row— 1 

b(Row) = b (Row)— L(Row, Column) *b( Column) 

End Do 

b(Row) = b (Row) /L(Row, Row) 

End Do 

c solve Ux = y by back substitution 

x(n) = b(n)/U(n, n) 

Do Row = n — 1, 1, —1 
x(Row) = b(Row) 

Do Column = Row+1, n 

x(Row) = x(Row)— U(Row, Column )* x ( Column ) 

End Do 

x(Row) = x(Row) /U(Row, Row) 

End Do 
Return 
End 


Listing D.28: slit.f 

c slit.f: Solves the time-dependent Schroedinger equation for 2D 
c Gaussian wavepacket entering a slit (which takes some time) 

c Output saved in gnuplot 3D grid format 

c 

Program slit 
Implicit None 

Real *8 psr(91, 91, 2), psi(91, 91, 2), v(91, 91), p2(91, 91) 
Real *8 al , a2 , dt , dx, kOx , kOy , xO , yO , x, y 
Integer i , j , max, n, time 
complex exc , zi 

c input pos int proportional to t when want to view wave packet 

Write (* , *)' Enter a positive integer from 1 (initial time)' 
Write (*, *)'to 800 to get wave packet position at that time' 
Read(*, *)time 

Write (*, *)' processing data for time' , time 
Open ( 9 , file = 'slit.dat', status = 'Unknown') 
c initialize constants and wave packet 

zi = cmplx(0.d0, l.dO) 
dx = 0.2 dO 
dt = 0.0025/(dx*dx) 

c initial momentum, position 

kOx = O.dO 
kOy = 2. 5 dO 
xO = O.dO 
yO = —7. dO 
max = 90 





c 


initial wave function 


c 


10 

90 

c 

c 


190 

220 


c 


50 


c 


150 


y = -9. dO 

Do 90 j = 1 , max+1 
x = -9. dO 

Do 10 i = 1, max+1 

exc = exp ( zi * ( k0x*x+k0y*y) ) 

al = exp ( — 0.5*(((x— xO ) ) **2 . + ( (y— yO ) ) **2 . ) ) 

real, imag parts of initial wave function 
psr(i, j, 1) = real(al*exc) 
psi(i, j , 1) = imag(al*exc) 
x = x + dx 
Continue 
y = y + dx 
Continue 

set potential slit width = 50—40 = 10 units 


Do 220 j = 1 , max+1 
Do 190 i = 1, max+1 

If ((j .eq. 35) .and. ((i . le . 40) .or. (i . ge . 51))) Then 
v(i , j) = 0.5 
Else 

v(i , j) = 0. 

Endlf 

Continue 

Continue 

propagate solution through time 

Do 40 n = 1 , time 
Do 150 j = 2 , max 
Do 50 i = 2 , max 


Re psi and prob 

a2 = v(i, j)*psi(i, j, l)+2.d0*dt*psi(i, j, 1) 
al = psi(i+l,j,l) + psi(i — l,j ,1) + psi(i,j+l,l) 

+ psi (i ,j -1,1) 

psr(i, j , 2) = psr(i, j , 1) — dt*al + 2.*a2 
If ( n .eq. time) Then 

p2(i , j )=psr(i , j ,1) *psr(i , j ,l)+psi(i , j ,1) »psi (i , j ,1) 
Endlf 
Continue 


derivative = zero at x edge 

psr (1 , j , 2) = psr(2, j , 2) 
psr(max+l, j , 2) = psr(max, j , 2) 

Continue 


c imag psi 

Do 160 j = 2, max 
Do 60 i = 2 , max 

a2 = v(i, j)*psr(i, j, 2) +2.*dt*psr (i , j, 2) 
al = psr (i+l,j ,2) + psr (i — l,j ,2) + psr ( i , j — 1,2) 

+ psr ( i , j +1 ,2) 

psi(i, j, 2) = psi(i, j, l) + dt*al — 2.*a2 
60 Continue 

c derivative = zero at x edge 

psi (1 , j , 2) = psi (2 , j , 2) 
psi(max+l, j , 2) = psi(max, j , 2) 

160 Continue 


c 


Do 180 j = 1, max+1 
Do 70 i = 1 , max+1 


new — > old ones 
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psi ( i / j / 1) = psi ( i , j , 2 ) 
psr(i , j > 1) = psr(i , j , 2) 

70 Continue 

180 Continue 

40 Continue 

c output probabilities plus scaled potential 

Do 200 j = 2 , max, 3 
Do 210 i = 2, max, 2 

Write (9, ll)p2(i, j)+v(i, j) 

210 Continue 

Write (9, 11) 

200 Continue 

11 Format (E12.6) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in slit.dat' 

End 


Listing D.29: soliton.f 

c comment: Output data is saved in 3D grid format used by gnuplot 
Program soliton 
Implicit None 

Real*8 ds, dt , max, mu, eps , u(131, 3) 

Parameter(ds = 0.4, dt = 0.1, max = 2000 ,mu = 0.1, eps = 0.2) 
c delta t, delta x, time steps, mu and eps 

Real *8 al , a2 , a3 , fac , time 
Integer i, j, k 

Open (9, file = 'soliton.dat', status = 'Unknown') 
c Initial condition 

Do 10 i = 1 , 131 

u(i, 1) = 0.5*(1 . — tanh (0 .2* ds *( i — 1) — 5.) ) 

10 Continue 

c the endpoints 

u(l, 2) = 1. 
u ( 1 , 3) = 1. 
u(131 , 2) = 0. 
u(131 , 3) = 0. 
fac = mu* dt /(ds **3 . ) 
time = dt 

c the first step 

Do 20 i = 2, 130 

al = eps*dt *(u( i +1 , l)+u(i, l)+u(i— 1, 1) ) /(ds *6. dO) 

If ((i • gt . 2) . and . ( i . le . 1 29) ) Then 

a2 = u( i +2, 1) +2.*u(i — 1, l)-2.*u(i+l, l)-u(i-2, 1) 

Endif 

If ((i .eq. 2) .or. (i ,eq. 130)) Then 
a2 = u(i— 1, 1)— u(i+l, 1) 

Endif 

a3 = u(i+l, 1)— u(i— 1, 1) 
u(i, 2) = u(i, 1)— al *a3— fac *a2 /3. dO 
20 Continue 


Do 30 j = 1 , max 


other times 





Do 40 i = 2, 130 

al = eps*dt *(u( i +1 , 2)+u(i, 2)+u(i — 1, 2) ) / (3. d0*ds ) 

If ((i ■ gt . 2) . and . ( i . le . 129) ) Then 

a2 = u( i +2, 2)+2.d0*u(i-l, 2) -2.d0*u( i +1 , 2)-u(i-2, 2) 
Endif 

If ((i .eq. 2) .or. (i ,eq. 130)) Then 
a2 = u( i — 1 , 2)— u( i +1 , 2) 

Endif 

a3 = 0(1+1, 2)— u( i — 1, 2) 
u( i , 3) = u(i, 1)- al *a3 — 2.d0* fac *a2 / 3. dO 
u(l, 3) = 1 . dO 
40 Continue 

c new > old 

Do 50 k = 1, 131 
u(k, 1) = u ( k , 2) 
u(k, 2) = u(k, 3) 

50 Continue 

c output every 200 steps 

If (Mod(j , 200) .eq. 0) Then 
Do 60 k = 1, 131 
Write (9, 22)u(k, 3) 

60 Continue 

Write (9, 22) 

Endif 

time = time + dt 
30 Continue 

22 Format( flO .6) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in soliton.dat' 

End 
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Listing D.30: spline.f 

c spline.f: uses the SLATEC routines DBINT4 & DBVALU to interpolate 
c a set of x— y values using cubic splines 

c you need the SLATEC library compiled as libslatec.a 

Program spline 

Implicit none 
Integer NDATA 
Parameter (NDATA = 5) 

Real *8 BCOEF (NDATA ) , X (NDATA) , Y (NDATA) , T (NDATA+4) 

Real *8 W(5*(NDATA+2) ) , W2(3*4) 

Real *8 DBVALU, FBCL, FBCR, IN, VAL 

Integer I, IBCL, IBCR, IDERIV , INBV, K, N, KNTOFT 

Open ( 6 , File = 'spline.dat'. Status - 'Unknown') 
c input values 

X(l) = 1. 

X(2) = 2. 

X(3) = 3. 

X(4) = 4. 

X(5) = 5. 

Y ( 1 ) = 2. 

Y(2) = 4.1 
Y(3) = 3. 

Y(4) = 5. 

Y(5) = 2. 

c natural splines , set second derivatives at end points to zero 

IBCL = 2 
IBCR = 2 
FBCL = 0. 

FBCR = 0. 

KNTOFT = 1 

c find the spline coefficients 

Call DBINT4 (X, Y, NDATA, IBCL, IBCR, FBCL, FBCR, KNTOPT, 

+ T, BCOEF, N, K, W) 

c initialization 

INBV = 1 
IN = 1. 

IDERIV = 0 
Do 10 I = 1, 101 

VAL = DBVALU (T, BCOEF, N, K, IDERIV, IN, INBV, VV2) 

Write (6, *) IN, VAL 
IN = IN + 0.04 
10 Continue 
Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in spline.dat' 

End 


Listing D.31 : sqwell.f 

c sqwell . f : Solves the time-dependent Schroedinger equation for a 
c Gaussian wavepacket in a infinite square well potential 

c Output data in gnuplot 3D format 







Program sqwell 


10 


50 


60 


80 


70 

40 

11 


Implicit None 

Real *8 psr(751, 2), psi(751, 2 ), p2(751) 

Real *8 dx, kO , dt , x, pi 
Integer i , n, max 
Complex exc , zi 
Common /values/dx, dt 

Open ( 9 , file = 'sqwell.dat', status = 'Unknown') 
max = 750 

pi = 3.14159265358979323846 
zi = CMPLX( 0 . dO , l.dO) 
dx = 0.0 2 dO 
kO = 17. dO* pi 
dt = dx*dx 

initial conditions 

x = 0. 

Do 10 i = 1, max+1 
exc = exp(zi*k0*x) 

real, imag initial wave function 
psr(i, 1) = real ( exc *exp ( — 0 . 5*(2. *(x — 5.) ) **2 . ) ) 
psi(i, 1) = imag ( exc *exp ( — 0 . 5*(2. *( x — 5.) ) **2 . ) ) 
x = x + dx 
Continue 

propagate solution through time 

Do 40 n = 1, 6000 

real psi and probability 

Do 50 i = 2 , max 

psr(i, 2) = psr(i, 1) — dt *( psi ( i +1 , 1) + psi(i— 1, 1) 

1 — 2.*psi(i, 1) ) / (2. *dx*dx) 

p2(i) = psr(i, l)*psr(i, 2) + psi(i, l)*psi(i, 1) 

Continue 

imaginary part of the wave function 

Do 60 i = 2 , max 

psi(i, 2) = psi(i, 1) + dt*(psr(i+l, 2) + psr(i— 1, 2) 

1 — 2,d0*psr(i, 2) ) / (2. d0*dx*dx) 

Continue 

output at certain times 

If ( Mod(n, 300) .eq. 0) Then 
Do 80 i = 1 , max+1, 15 
write (9, 11) p2 ( i ) 

Continue 
write (9 , 11) 

Endlf 

new — > old 

Do 70 i = 1 , max+1 

psi ( i , 1) = psi ( i , 2) 
psr ( i , 1) = psr ( i , 2) 

Continue 

Continue 

Format (E12.6) 

Close (9) 

Stop 'data saved in sqwell.dat' 

End 
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Listing D.32: twodsol.f 

c twodsol.f: Solves the sine— Gordon equation for a 2D soliton 

c 

Program twodsol 
Implicit None 

Double Precision u(201, 201, 3) 

Integer nint 

Open ( 9 , file = 'twodsol.dat', status = 'new') 

Write (*, *)' Enter an integer from 1 to 100' 

Write ( * , *)' this number is proportional to time' 

Write)*, *)' time = 0 is for the integer = 1' 

Read)*, *)nint 

Write)*, *)' working with input = ' , nint 
c initialization 

Call initial (u) 

c solution at time proportional to nint 

Call solution(u, nint) 

Stop 

End 

Subroutine initial (u) 

c initializes the constants and 2— D soliton 

Implicit None 

Double Precision u(201 ,201 ,3) , dx, dy, dt , xx , yy, dts , time 
Integer i , j 

Common /values/dx, dy, dt , time, dts 
c initial condition for all xy values 

dx = 14. d0/200. dO 
dy = dx 

dt = dx/dsqrt (2. dO) 
dts = (dt/dx)**2 
yy = —7. dO 
time = O.dO 
Do 10 i = 1, 201 
xx = —7. dO 
Do 20 j = 1, 201 

u(i, j , 1) = 4. d0*Datan (3 . dO— sqrt (xx*xx+yy*yy ) ) 
xx = xx+dx 
20 Continue 

yy = yy+dy 
10 Continue 
Return 
End 

Subroutine solution(u, nint) 

c solves SGE for initial conditions in routine initial. 

Implicit None 

Double Precision u(201 ,201 ,3) , dx, dy, dt , time, a2,zz, dts, al 
Integer 1 , m, mm, k, j , i , nint 
Common /values/dx, dy, dt , time, dts 
c these values passed by routine initial 

time = time+dt 




90 

80 


130 

c 


70 

60 


140 


c 


120 

110 


40 

c 

c 


30 


2nd iteration using d phi/dt = 0 at t = 0 (G(x, y, 0) = 0) 
and d U/dx =0 at — xO , xO , — yO and yO 

Do 80 U 2, 200 
Do 90 m = 2, 200 

a2 = u(m+l, 1, l)+u(m— 1, 1, l)+u(m, 1+1, l)+u(m, 1—1, 1) 
u(m, 1,2) = 0 . 5*( dts *a2— dt *dt *Dsin (0 . 25 d0*a2 ) ) 

Continue 

Continue 

borders in second iteration 

Do 130 rim = 2, 200 

u (mm, 1 , 2 ) = u (mm, 2 , 2 ) 
u(mm, 201, 2) = u(mm, 200, 2) 
u(l, mm, 2) = u(2, mm, 2) 
u(201, mm, 2) = u(200, mm, 2) 

Continue 

still undefined terms 

u ( 1 , 1, 2) = u(2, 1, 2) 
u(201 , 1, 2) = u(200 , 1, 2) 
u ( 1 , 201, 2) = u(2, 201, 2) 
u(201 , 201, 2) = u(200 , 201, 2) 

Do 100 k = 1, nint 
Do 60 1 = 2, 200 
Do 70 m = 2, 200 

al = u(m+l, 1, 2)+u(m— 1, 1, 2)+u(m, 1+1, 2)+u(m, 1—1,2) 
u(m, 1,3)= — u(m, 1, l) + dts*al— dt*dt*Dsin (0.25d0*al ) 
u(m, 1, 3) = u(m, 2, 3) 
u(m, 201, 3) = u(m, 200, 3) 

Continue 

Continue 

Do 140 mm = 2, 200 

u (mm, 1 , 3 ) = u (mm, 2 , 3 ) 
u(mm, 201, 3) = u(mm, 200, 3) 
u ( 1 , mm, 3 ) = u ( 2 , mm, 3 ) 
u(201, mm, 3) = u(200, mm, 3) 

Continue 

u ( 1 , 1, 3) = u(2, 1, 3) 
u(201 , 1, 3) = u(200 , 1, 3) 

u ( 1 , 201, 3) = u(2 , 201, 3) 

u(201, 201, 3) = u ( 2 0 0 , 201, 3) 

new i— > old 

Do 110 1 = 1, 201 
Do 120 m = 1, 201 

u ( 1 , m, 1 ) = u ( 1 , m, 2 ) 

u ( 1 , m, 2 ) = u ( 1 , m, 3 ) 

Continue 

Continue 

output at times proportional to nint 

IF (k .eq. nint) Then 
Do 30 i = 1, 201, 5 
Do 40 j = 1, 201, 5 

zz = Dsin(u(i, j, 3)/2.d0) 

Write(9, *)zz 
Continue 

the three xxx are to separate spatial rows for 3D plotting , 
they must be replaced by blank lines (not carriage Returns) 
Write(9, *)'xxx' 

Continue 
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EndlF 

time = time+dt 
100 Continue 
Return 
End 


Listing D.33: walk.f 

c walk.f: random walk simulation 

c If your compiler complains about drand48 , seed48 , 

c replace drand48 with rand(seed) and remove call to seed48 

c Data output as sqrt( steps), distance 

c 

Program walk 
Implicit none 

Real*8 drand48, root2 , theta, x, y, r(l:10000) 

Integer i , j , max, seed 

c set parameters (# of steps) 

max = 10000 
seed = 11168 

root2 = 1. 4142135623730950488 E0 

c open file , seed generator 

Open ( 6 , file = 'walk.dat'. Status = 'Unknown') 

Call seed48(seed) 

c clear array 

Do 1 j = 1 , max 

r(j) =0 
1 Continue 

c average over 100 trials 

Do 10 j = 1 , 100 
x = 0 
y = 0 

c take max steps 

Do 20 i = 1 , max 

x = x + (drand48 () —0.5) *2.* root2 
y = y + ( drand48 () — 0.5) *2 . * root2 
r(i) = r(i)+ Sqrt(x * x + y * y) 

20 Continue 

10 Continue 

c output data for plot of r vs. sqrt(N) 

Do 30 i = 1 , max 

Write (6, *) Sqrt ( Real ( i ) ) , ' ', r(i)/100 
30 Continue 

Close (6) 

Stop 'data saved in walk.dat' 

End 
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(Alphabetic order modified somewhat to avoid awkward continuations.) 

Listing E.1: bugs.c 

// bugs.c: Bifurcation diagram for logistic map 
// comment: plot without conneting datapoints with lines 


#include<stdio .h> 

# define m_min 0.0 
#define m_max 4.0 
#define step 0.01 

main ( ) ( 

double m, y; 
int i; 

FILE * output; 

output = fopen ( "bugs . dat " , "w" ) ; 


// minimum for m 
II maximum for m 
II st ep size for m 


II save data in bugs.dat 


for (rmmjnin; nK=m_max; rrH-=step) { 
y = 0.5; 


// loop for m 
II arbitrary starting value 
II ignore transients 

for (i=l; i<=200; i++) y =m*y*(l— y) ; 

// then record 200 points 

for ( i =201; i<=401; i++) { 
y = m*y»(l-y) ; 

fprintf (output , "% . 4f\t% . 4f \n" , m, y); 


printf("data stored in bugs . dat . \n" ) , 
fclose ( output) ; 


Computationyal Physics. Problem Solving with Computers (2nd edn). 

Rubin H. Landau, Manuel Jose Paez, Cristian C. Bordeianu 
Copyright © 2007 WILEY-VCH Verlag GmbH & Co. KGaA, Weinheim 
ISBN: 978-3-527-40626-5 
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Listing E.2: area.c 


r 

II area.c: Area of a circle , sample I/O 


#include <stdio.h> 

#define PI 3.1415926535897932385 E0 
main ( ) { 


double radius , area ; 

// declare variables 

p rintf ( "Enter the radius of a circle \n"); 

II ask for radius 

scant ("%lf", &radius ) ; 

II read in radius 

area = radius * radius * PI; 

II area formula 

printf ( "radius=%f , area=%f\n" , radius, area); 

} 

II print results 


Listing E.3: bessel.c 


// bessel.c: Spherical Bessel functions via up and down recursion 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 


#define xmax 40.0 
#define xmin 0.25 
#define step 0.1 
#define order 10 
#define start 50 

main ( ) { 


// max of x 
// min of x >0 
II delta x 
II order of Bessel function 
II used for downward algorithm 


double x; 

double down(double x, int n, int m) ; 
double up(double x, int n) ; 

FILE tout; 

out = fopen ( "bessel . dat " , "w" ) ; 


// downward algorithm 
II upward algorithm 


for (x=xmin; x<=xmax; x+=step) fprintf(out, "%f\t%f\t%f\n" , 

x, down(x , order , star t ) , up(x , order )) ; 
printf("data stored in bessel . dat . \n" ) ; 
f close ( out ) ; 


double down (double x, int n, int m) { 

// downward recursion 

double scale, j[ start +2]; 
int k; 

j [m+1] = j [m] = 1 .; // start with "something" 

for (k=m; k>0 ; k — ) 

j [k — 1] = ( ( 2 . t ( double)k + l.)/x)*j[k] — j [k + 1]; // recur 

scale = ( ( sin (x) ) /x) / j [ 0 ] ; // scale the result 

return ( j [n]t scale ) ; 


double up (double x, int n) { 
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// function using upward recursion 

double one, two, thr ; 
int k; 

one = (sin(x))/x; // start with lowest order 

two = (sin(x) — x*cos (x) ) /(x*x) ; 

// loop for order of function 

for (k = 1 ; k<n ; k+=l) { 

thr = ((2.*k + l.)/x)*two — one; // recurrence relation 

one = two; 
two = thr ; 

} 

return ( thr ) ; 


Listing E.4: call.c 

— 

// call.c: Creates pseudo— random numbers using drand48 or rand 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

#include <math.h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
II ttdefine drand48 1 .0 /RAND_MAX*rand 

II ttdefine srand48 srand 

main ( ) { 

int i , seed ; 

double x; 

printf ( "enter seed\n"); // user plants seed 

scanf("%i", &seed); 

srand48 ( seed ) ; // seed drand 48 

for ( i =1; i < = 10; i ++) { 

x = drand48(); // random number between 0 and 1 

printf ("Your random number is: %f\n",x); 

} 

I 
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// bound . c : Bound states in momentum space of delta shell potential 
/* using the LAPACK dgeev and Gaussian integration 

* comment: LAPACK has to be installed on your system and the file 

* gauss, c has to be in the same directory 

* The energy eigenvalue is printed to standard output and 

* the corresponding eigenvector to the file bound.dat 


#include <stdio.h> 
#include <math.h> 
#include "gauss. c" 


#define min 0.0 
#define max 200.0 
#define size 64 
#define lambda —1.0 
#define u 0.5 
#define b 2.0 

#define PI 3.1415926535897932385 E0 


// integration limits 

II grid points 
II parameters for potential 


main ( ) { 


int i , j , cl , c2 , c5 , ok ; 
char c3 , c4 ; 

double A[size][size], AT[ sizetsize ] ; 
double V[ size ][ size ] ; 
double WR[ size ] , WI[size]; 
double VR[ size ][ size ] , VL[1][1]; 
double W5K[5 * size ] ; 
double k[size], w[size]; 


// hamiltonian 
II potential 
II eigenvalues 
II eigenvectors 
II work space 
II points , weights 


FILE tout; 

out = fopen ( "bound. dat" , "w" ) ; 
gauss (size, 0, min, max, k, w); 


// save data in bound . dat 


gauss(size, 0, min, max, k, w) ; // call gauss integration 

II set up hamiltonian matrix 

for (i=0; i<size; i++) { 

for (j=0; j <size ; j ++) i 
VR[ i ] [ j ] = (lambdatbtb/(2tu) ) * 

(sin(k[i]tb)/(k[i]tb))t(sin(k[j]tb)/(k[j]tb)); 
if (i = j) A[ i ] [ j ] = k[i]tk[i]/(2*u) 

+ (2/ PI) tVR[ i ][ j ]»k[ j ]*k[ j ]*w[ j ]; 
else A[ i ][ j ] = (2/PI)»VR[ i ] [ j ] * k[ j ] *k [ j ] *w[ j ] ; 


// transform matrix for fortran routine 

for (i=0; i<size; i++) { 

for (j=0; j <size ; j ++) AT[j + sizeti] = A[ j ] [ i ] ; 


cl = size; // we have to do this so we can 

c3 = 'N'; // pass pointers to the lapack 

c4 = 'V' ; // routine 

c5 = 5* size ; 

c2 = l; // for unreferenced arrays 

II call for AIX 

dgeev (&c3 ,&c4,&cl ,AT,&cl ,WR,WI,VL,&c2 ,VR,&cl ,WCRK&c5 ,&ok) ; 
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// call for DEC 

// dgeev_(&c3 ,&c4 ,&cl ,AT,&cl ,WR,WI,VL,&c2 ,VR,&cl ,V40m,&c5 ,&ok) ; 
if (ok == 0) { // look for bound state 

for (j=0; j <size ; j ++) { 

if (WR[ j ] < 0 ) { 

printf ( "The eigenvalue of the bound state is\n"); 
printf ( " \tlambda= %f\n" , WR[ j ] ) ; 

for (i=0; i<size; i ++) fprin tf ( out , "%d\t%e\n" , i, VR[ j ] [ i ] ) ; 

break ; 

I 

1 

} 

printf ( "eigenvector saved in bound. dat\n" ) ; 
f close ( out ) ; 


Listing E.6: column.c 



// column.c: Correlated ballistic deposition to form fractalcomment : 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 

#define max 100000 // number of iterations 

#define npoints 200 // no. of open spaces 

#define seed 68111 // seed for number generator 

main ( ) { 

int i, hit [200], dist , r, x, y, oldx , oldy; 
double pp, prob ; 

FILE toutput; 

output = fopen ( "column . dat" , "w" ) ; // seed random generator 

srand48 ( seed ) ; 

for ( i =0; i<npoints; i++) hit[i] = 0; // clear the array 

oldx = 100; 
oldy = 0; 

for ( i = 1; i<=max; iff) ] 

r = (int) ( npoints *drand48 ()) ; 
x = r— oldx; 
y = hit [ r] — oldy ; 
dist = x*x + y*y ; 

if (dist == 0) prob = 1.0; // probability of sticking 

else prob = 9.0/ ( dist) ; // nu = —2.0, c=0.9 

pp = drand48 () ; 
if (pp < prob) [ 

if ((r>0) && (r <(npoints — 1)) ) [ 

if (( hit [r] >= hit[r— 1]) && (hit[r] >= hit [r + 1]) ) hit[r] + + ; 
else if (hit[r— 1] > hit[r + l]) hit [ r ] = hit[r— 1]; 
else hit [ r ] = hit [r+1]; 
oldx = r ; 
oldy = hit [ r ] ; 

fprintf ( output , "%d\t%d\n" , r, hit[r]); 
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I 


printf ( "data stored in column . dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 


Listing E.7: decay.c 


— 

// decay.c: Spontaneous radioactive decay simulation 

#include <stdio.h> 
#include <stdlib .h> 


// if you don't have drand48 uncomment 

the following two lines 

// # define drand48 1 .0/RAND_MAX*rand 

// ttdefine srand48 srand 

#define lambda 0.01 

II the decay constant 

#define max 1000 

II number of atoms at t=0 

#define time_max 500 

II time range 

#define seed 68111 

II seed for number generator 

main ( ) ( 


int atom, time, number, nloop ; 
double decay; 


FILE ^output; 

II save data in decay.dat 

output = fopen ( "decay . dat" , "w" ) ; 
number = nloop = max ; 

II initial value 


II seed number generator 

srand48 ( seed ) ; 

II time loop 

for (time=0; time<=time_max; time++) 

I 

// atom loop 

for (atom = l; atom<=number ; atom++) 

( 

decay = drand48(); 

if (decay < lambda) nloop ; 

i 

// an atom decays 

l 

number = nloop ; 

fprintf (output , "%d\t%f\n" , time, 
i 

(double)number/max) ; 

l 

printf ("data stored in decay . dat\n" ) 

fclose ( output) ; 

1 

1 

; 
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Listing E.8: diff.c 

// diff.c: Differentiation with forward, central and extrapolated 

II comment: results saved as x yl y2 y3 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#define h le— 5 // stepsize for all methods 

#define xmax 7 // range for calculation 

#define xmin 0 

#define xstep 0.01 // stepsize in x 

main ( ) ( 

double dc , result, x; 

double f (double); // function we differentiate 

FILE *output; // save data in diff.dat 

output = fopen ( "dif f . dat " , "w" ) ; 
for (x = xmin; x<= xmax; x+= xstep) ( 
fprintf (output , "%f\t" , x); 

// forward difference 

result = ( f (x+h)— f (x) )/h; 

fprintf (output , "%.10f\t", result); 

// central difference 

result = (f(x+h/2)-f(x-h/2))/h; 
fprintf (output , "%.10f\t", result); 

result = (8»( f (x+h/ 4.)— f (x— h/ 4.) ) — (f (x+h/2)— f (x— h/2.) ) ) / (3.*h) ; 

// extrapolated diff 

fprintf (output , "%.10f\n", result); 

) 

printf("data stored in dif f . dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 


double f( double x) 

{ return ( cos (x) ) ; ) 


// end of main 
II function to d iffe rentiate 
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Listing E.9: dla.c 

// dla.c: Diffusion —limited aggregation simulation (fractals) 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

#include <math.h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
// ttdefine drand48 1 .0 /RAND_MAX*rand 

// ttdefine srand48 srand 

#define max 40000 // number of iterations 

#define size 401 // size of grid array 

#define PI 3.1415926535897932385 E0 

#define seed 68111 // seed for number generator 

main ( ) { 

double angle, rad = 180.0; 
int i,j, x, y, dist,step, trav ; 
int grid [ size ][ size ] , hit; 

int gauss_ran(); // gaussian random number 

FILE toutput; // save data in dla . dat 

output = fopen ( "dla . dat " , "w" ) ; 

// clear 

for (i=0; i<size; i++) for (j=0; j<size; j ++) grid [ i ] [ j ] = 0; 
grid [200] [200] = 1; // one particle at the center 

II seed number generator 

srand48 ( seed ) ; 

for ( i=0; i<max; i++) [ // choose starting point 

hit = 0; 

angle = (2*PI*drand48 () ) ; // random angle 

x = (200 + rad *cos ( angle )) ; // coordinates 

y = (200 + rad * sin ( angle )) ; 

dist = gauss_ran(); // random number gaussian dist 

II move forwards or backwards 

if (dist <0) step = —1; 

else step = 1; 
trav =0; 

while ((hit == 0) && (x<399) && (x>l) && (y<399) && (y>l) && 

( trav <abs ( dist )) ) { 

if (grid[x + l][y] + grid[x — l][y] + grid[x][y+l] + grid[x][ y— 1]>= 1) [ 

// one neighbor is occupied 

hit = 1; 
grid [x ] [y ] = 1; 

// particle sticks , walk is over 

} 

else if (drand48() < 0.5) x+=step; // move horizontally 

else y+=step; // move vertically 

trav++; 


for (i=0; i<size; i++) for (j=0; j<size; j ++) // print grid 

if ( grid [ i ] [ j ] == 1) fprintf (output , "%d\t%d\n" , i, j); 
printf("data stored in dla.dat\n"); 
fclose ( output) ; 
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} // end main 

int gauss_ran() { 

// Box— Mueller method for gaussian random numbers 
double fac , rr , rl , r2 ; 

static int old = 0; // have to be static so information 


static int mem; 
if (old == 0) { 

// 

do ( 

rl = 2.0*drand48 () -1.0; 
r2 = 2.0*drand48 () -1.0; 
rr = rl *rl + r2*r2 ; 

} 

while ((rr>=l) II (rr==0)); 
fac = sqrt( — 2*log ( rr )/rr ) ; 
mem = 5000*rl*fac; 
old = 1; 

return ((int)(5000*r2*fac)) ; 

} 

else { 
old = 0; 
return mem; 


// survives between function calls 
II no random number left 
choose random point in unit circle 


II save for next call 
II set flag 


II return second number 
II unset flag 
II return number from last call 


Listing E.10: eqheat.c 


// eqheat.c: Solution of heat equation using with finite differences 

#include <stdlib .h> 

#include <stdio.h> 

#define size 101 
#define max 30000 
#define the 0.12 
#define sph 0.113 
#define rho 7.8 


// grid size 
II iterations 
II thermal conductivity 
II specific heat 
II density 


main ( ) { 

int i , j ; 

double cons, u[101][2]; 


FILE * output; 
output= fopen ( "eqheat . dat " , "w" ) ; 

for (i = 0; i<size; i++) u[i][0] = 100.; 

for (j = 0; j <2; j ++) { 
u [ 0 ] [ j ] = 0.; 

u[ size — 1] [ j ] = 0 . ; 

} 

cons = the /(sph*rho ) ; 
for (i = 1; i<= max; i++) { 


// save data in eqheat . dat 
// t = 0 points are 100C 
II except the endpoints 


II material constants 
II loop over max timesteps 

II loop over space 
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for (j = 1; j<(size— 1); j ++) 

{ u [ j ] [ 1 ] = u[j ] [0] + cons * (u[ j +l][0] + u[ j — 1][0] — 2.0*u[ j ][0]) ; ) 

// save every 1000 steps 

if (( i%1000 == 0) II ( i == 1) ) { 

for (j = 0 ; j<size; j ++) fprintf ( output , "%f\n" , u[j][l]); 
fprintf (output , "\n"); // empty line for gnuplot 

I 

for (j = 0; j <size ; j ++) u[j ][0] = u[j ] [ 1 ] ; // new to old 

} 

printf("data stored in eqheat . dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 


Listing E.11: eqstring.c 

// eqstring.c: Solution of wave equation using time stepping 
// comment: Output data is saved in 3D grid format used by gnuplot 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#define rho 0.01 // density per length 

#define ten 40.0 // tension 

#define max 100 // time steps 

main ( ) { 

int i ,k; 

double x[101][3]; 

FILE *out; // save data in string.dat 

out = fopen ( "eqstring. dat " , "w" ) ; 

// initial co n fi g 

for (i = 0; i <81; i ++) x[i][0]= 0.00125*i; 

for (i = 81; i <101; i++) x[i][0]= 0.1 -0.005*(i -80); 

// 1st step 

for (i = 1; i <100; i++) 

(x[i][l]= x[i][0] + 0.5*(x[i+l][0] + x[i— 1 ] [ 0 ] — 2.0*x[i][0]) ; ( 

// all later time steps 

for (k = 1; k<max; k++) { 

for (i = 1; i <100; i++) x[i][2]= 2. * x [ i ][1] — x [ i ] [0] 

+ (x[i+l][l] + x[i — 1][1]— 2.*x[i ] [ 1 ] ) ; 

for (i = 0; i <101; i++) { 
x [ i ] [0] = x [ i ] [ 1 ] ; 
x[i][l]= x[ i ] [2] ; 

1 

if ((k%5) == 0) { // print every 5th point 

for (i = 0; i <101; i++) fprintf(out, "%f\n" ,x[ i ] [2]) ; 
fprintf (out, "\n"); // empty line for gnuplot 


printf("data stored in eqstring . dat \n" ) ; 
fclose ( out ) ; 

) 
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Listing E.12: exp-bad. c 


// exp — bad. c: A bad algorithm for calculating exponential 
// related programs: exp— good, c 


#include <stdio.h> 
#include <math.h> 
#define min IE— 10 
#define max 10 
#define step 0.1 


// limit for accuracy 
II maximum for x 
II intervals 


main ( ) ( 

double sum, x, up, down; 
int i , j ; 

FILE * output; 

output = fopen ( "exp-bad . dat " , "w"); 

for (x = 0.0; x<= max; x+= step) ( 
sum= 1 . ; 
i = 0; 

do { 

i ++; 

up= down= 1 ; 

for (j = 1; j<= i; j ++) { 

up »= — x; 
down *= j ; 

I 

sum += up/down; 


// save results in 
II exp— bad. dat 
II step through x 

/ reset variables 

// sum til accuracy reached 

II reset variables 

II numerator 
II denominator 


while ( (sum == 0) I I ((fabs ((up/down)/sum) ) > min) ); 

fprintf (output , "%f\t%e\n" , x, sum); 

I 

printf ( "results saved in exp-bad. dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 


Listing E.13: exp-good. c 

— 

// exp— good, c: A good algorithm for calculating exponential 
II related programs: exp—bad.c.c 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#define min IE— 10 
#define max 10. 

#define step 0.1 

main ( ) { 

double x, sum, element; 
int n; 

FILE * output; // file output 


II limit for accuracy 
II maximum for x 
II interval 
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output = fopen( "exp-good. dat" , "w"); 
for (x = 0.0; x<= max; x+= step) { 

sum= element= 1.; // reset variables 

n =0; 

// sum till accuracy reached 

do { 

n++; 

element *= — x/n; // calculate next element 

sum += element; 

1 

while ((sum == 0) I l ( fabs ( element/sum) > min)); 

fprintf ( output , "%f\t%e\n" , x, sum); 

1 

printf ( "results saved in exp-good. dat \n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 


Listing E.14: film.c 

// film.c: Ballistic deposition simulation (fractal) 

II Plot data without connecting datapoints with lines 
#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 

#define max 30000 // number of iterations 

#define seed 68111 // seed for number generator 

main ( ) { 

int i, hit [200] , r; 

FILE *output; // save data in film.dat 

output= fopen ( "film.dat " , "w" ) ; 
srand48 ( seed ) ; 

// clear array 

for (i = 0; i <200; i ++) hi t [ i ] = 0; 
for (i = 1; i<= max; i++) { 

r= ( int ) (199*drand48 ( ) ) ; // r = 0..199 

if (( hit [r] >= hit[r — 1]) &fc ( hit [ r ] >= hit[r + l])) hit[r] + + ; 
else if (hit[r — 1] > hit [r+1]) hit[r]= hit [r — 1]; 
else hit[r]= hit[r + l]; 

fprintf (output , "%d\t%d\n" , r, hit[r]); 

} 

printf ("data stored in f ilm. dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 

I 






// fern.c: Create fractal , fern-like pattern 


#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 

#define max 30000 // number of iterations 

#define seed 68111 // seed for number generator 

main ( ) ( 

int i ; 

double x, y, xn, yn, r; 

FILE s-output; // save data in fern.dat 

output = fopen ( " f ern . dat " , "w" ) ; 

// seed number generator 

srand48 ( seed ) ; 

// starting point 

x = 0.5; 

y = 0.0; 

for (i = 1; i<= max; i++) { //iterations 

r = drand48 () ; 

// case 1 

if (r <= 0.02) | 

xn= 0.5; 
yn= 0.27*y; 

1 

// case 2 

else if ( ( r >0.02) && (r<= 0.17)) { 

xn= — 0.139*x + 0.263*y + 0.57; 
yn= 0.246*x + 0.224*y — 0.036; 

1 

// case 3 

else if ( ( r >0. 17) && (r<= 0.3)) { 
xn= 0.17*x — 0.215*y + 0.408; 

yn= 0.222*x + 0.176*y + 0.0893; 

} 

// case 4 

else { 

xn= 0.781»x + 0.034<-y + 0.1075; 
yn= — 0.032*x + 0.739*y + 0.27; 

1 

fprintf (output , "%f %f\n" , x, y) ; 
x = xn ; 
y = yn; 

1 

printf("data stored in f ern . dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 
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Listing E.16: fit.c 

// fit.c: Least-squares fit 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#define data 12 // number of data points 

main ( ) { 
int i , j ; 

double s, sx , sy, sxx , sxy , delta, inter, slope; 
double x[data], y[data], d[data]; 

// input data 

for (i = 0; i<data; i++) x [ i ] = i *10 + 5; 

y [0] = 382; y [ 1 ] = 187; y [2] = 281; y [3] = 87; 

y [4] = 8; y [5] = 6; y [6] = 5; y [7] = 28; 

y [8] = 2; y [9] = 80.1; y [10] = 4; y [11] = 18; 

// reset sums 

for (i = 0; i<data; i++) d[i] = 1.; 
s = sx = sy = sxx = sxy = 0; 

// calculating sums 

for (i = 0; i <data ; i ++) ( 

s += 1 / (d[i]*d[i ]) ; 

sx += x [ i ] / (d[i]*d[i[); 

sy += y [ i ] / (d[ij*d[ij); 

sxx += x[i]*x[i] / (d[i]*d[i]); 
sxy += x[i]*y[i] / (d[ij*d[ij); 

} 

delta= s*sxx— sx*sx; 

slope= (s*sxy— sx*sy ) / delta; // calculating all 

inter = (sxx*sy— sx*sxy ) / delta; // coefficients 

printf ( "intercept = %f\t +/- %f\n" , inter, sqrt ( sxx/ delta ) ); 
printf ( "slope = %f\t +/- %f\n" , slope, sqrt ( s/ delta ) ); 
printf ( "correlation = %f\n" , — sx/ sqrt ( sxx * s )) ; 





Listing E.17: fourier.c 


( 

// fourier.c: Discrete Fourier Transformation 

/* comment: The program reads its input data from a file in the 

* same directory called input.dat. This file has to contain 

* only y( t ) values separated by whitespaces which are real 

* The output is the direct output from the algorithm which 

* will probably look very different than what you are used 

* to . The output has the form 

* frequency index \t real part \t imaginary part 

* related programs: invfour . c */ 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#define max 1000 // max number of input data 

#define PI 3.1415926535897932385 E0 

main ( ) ( 

double imag, real , input [max + 1]; 
int i = 0 , j ,k; 

FILE *data; 

FILE ^output; 

// read data from input.dat, save data in fourier.dat 
data = f open ( "input . dat " , "r"); 
output = fopen ( " f ourier . dat " , "w"); 

while (( fscanf ( data , "%lf " , &input[i]) ! = EOF) && (i<max)) i++; 

// loop for frequency 

for (j = 0; j <i ; j ++) | 

// clear variables 

real = imag = 0.0; 

// loop for sums 

for (k = 0; k<i ; k++) { 

real+= input [k ] * cos ((2* PI*k* j ) / i ) ; 
imag+= input[k]*sin((2*PI*k*j)/i); 

I 

fprintf (output , "%d\t%f\t%f\n" , j, real/i, imag/i ); 

} 

printf("data stored in f ourier . dat . \n" ) ; 
f close ( data ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 
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Listing E.18: gauss.c 

// gauss.c: Points and weights for Gaussian quadrature 

// comment: this file has to reside in the same directory as integ.c 

#include <math.h> 

void gauss(int npts , int job, double a, double b, 

double x[] , double w[]) j 

// npts number of points 

II job= 0 rescaling uniformly between (a,b) 

II 1 for integral (0,b) with 50% pts inside (0 , ab/(a+b) 

II 2 for integral (a, inf) with 50% inside (a,b+2a) 

II x, w output grid points and weights. 

int m, i , j ; 

double t, tl , pp, pi, p2, p3 ; 

double pi= 3. 1415926535897932385 EO, eps= 3.e-10; 

// eps= accuracy to adjust 

m= (npts + l)/2; 

for (i = 1; i<= m; i++) j 

t = cos ( pi *( i —0.25) /(npts +0.5) ) ; 
tl= 1; 

while (( fabs ( t — 1 1 ) )>= eps) { 
pl= 1.0; 

p2= 0.0; 

for (j = 1; j <= npts; j ++) { 
p3= p2 ; 
p2= pi; 

pl= ((2*j -l)*t*p2-(j -l)*p3)/j ; 

I 

pp= npts *( t *pl— p2) /( t *t — 1); 
tl= t; 

t = tl - pl/pp; 

I 

x[i — 1]= -t; 

x[npts— i]= t; 

w[i— 1] = 2.0/((l — t * t ) *pp*pp) ; 

w[npts— i]= w[i— 1]; 

I 

if (job == 0) | 

for (i = 0; i<npts ; i++) j 

x[i]= x[i]*(b-a)/2.0 + (b+a)/2.0; 
w[ i ] = w[ i ] * ( b— a ) / 2 . 0 ; 


if (job == 1) { 

for (i = 0; i<npts; i++) { 

x[i]= a*b*(l+x[i]) / (b+a — (b— a) *x [ i ] ) ; 

w[i]= w[ i ] *2* a*b*b / ((b+a — (b— a ) *x [ i ] ) * (b+a — (b— a ) *x [ i ] ) ) ; 

I 

if (job == 2) | 

for (i = 0; i<npts; i++) { 

x[i]= (b*x [ i ]+b+a+a) / (1 — x[i ]) ; 

w[i]= w[ i ]*2*( a+b) / ((1 - x [ i ] ) »(1 — x [ i ] ) ) ; 

I 
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Listing E.19: invfour.c 

// invfour.c: Inverse Discrete Fourier Transformation 
/* comment: The program reads its input data from a file in the 

* same directory fourier.dat which must have the same format 

* frequency index real part imaginary part 

* as created with the program fourier . c 

* The output has the same format. 

* related programs: fourier . c */ 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#define max 10000 

#define PI 3.1415926535897932385 E0 
main ( ) ( 

double imag, real, input [2][max]; 
int i = 0, j , k; 

FILE *data; 

FILE ^output; 

data = fopen (" fourier . dat " , "r"); // read data from 

output = fopen (" invers . dat " , "w"); // save data in 

while ( fscanf ( data , "%d %lf %lf " , &j , &input [0] [ i ] , 

&input [ 1 ] [ i ] ) != EOF) 

j i++; | // input [0][x] : real , input [1] [ x ]: imaginary 

for (j = 0; j<i; j ++) ( //loop for the frequency index 

real=imag=0.0; //clear variables 

for (k = 0; k<i; k++) { //loop for sum 

real+= input [0] [ k]* cos (2*PI*k* j /i )+input [ 1 ] [ k]* sin (2*PI»k* j /i ) ; 
imag+= input[l][k]*cos(2*PI*k*j/i)— input[0][k]*sin(2*PI*k*j/i); 

} 

fprintf (output , "%i\t %f\t%f\n" , j, real, imag); 

1 _ ' 

printf("data saved in invers . dat\n" ) ; 
fclose (output) ; 
fclose ( data ) ; 

I 
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Listing E.20: intlOd.c 

// intlOd.c: Ten dimensional Monte Carlo integration 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

#include <math.h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 

#define max 65536 // number of trials 

main ( ) ( 

int i , j ; 

double n = 1.0,x,y = 0; 

FILE toutput; // save data in int_10d.dat 

output= fopen( "int_10d.dat" , "w"); 
for (i = 1; i <= max; i++) { 

// reset x 

x = 0; 

// sum of 10 x values 

for (j = 1; j <= 10; j ++) x+= drand48(); 
y+= x*x; 

// save after 2, 4, 8, 

if ( i%(int ) (pow(2.0 ,n) ) == 0) | 
n++; 

fprintf( output, "%i\t\t%f\n" , i, y/i); 


printf("data saved in int_10d. dat\n" ) ; 
fclose (output) ; 


Listing E.21: integ.c 

// integ.c: Integration using trapezoid , Simpson and Gauss rules 

/» comment: The derivation from theoretical result for each method 
is saved in x yl yl y3 format. 

Program needs gauss . c in the same directory . */ 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#include "gauss. c" // returns Legendre pts , weights 

#define max_in 501 // max number of intervals 

#define vmin 0.0 // ranges of integration 

#define vmax 1.0 

#define ME 2.7182818284590452354E0 // Euler's number 

main ( ) { 

int i ; 

float result; 
float f ( float x) ; 

float trapez (int no, float min, float max); 

float simpson (int no, float min, float max); 

float gaussint(int no, float min, float max); 


// trapezoid rule 
II Simpson 's rule 
II Gauss' rule 







FILE *output; // save data in integ.dat 

output= fopen ( " integ . dat " , "w" ) ; 

// Simpson requires odd N 

for (i = 3; i<= max_in; i+= 2) { 
result= trapez(i, vmin, vmax) ; 

fprintf (output , "%i\t%e\t" , i, fabs ( result —1+1/ME) ) ; 

result= simpson(i, vmin, vmax); 

fprintf (output , "%e\t", fabs ( result —1+1/ME) ) ; 

result= gaussint(i, vmin, vmax); 

fprintf (output , "%e\n" , fabs ( result —1+1/ME) ) ; 

} 

printf("data stored in integ. dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 

} // end 

float f (float x) // function to integrate 

{ return (exp(— x)); ) 

float trapez (int no, float min, float max) { 

// trapezoid rule 

int n; 

float interval , sum = 0., x; 
interval= ((max— min) / (no — 1)); 

for (n = 2; n<no; n++) { // sum the midpoints 

x = interval * (n— 1); 
sum += f(x)*interval; 

1 

sum += 0.5 *(f(min) + f(max)) * interval; // add the endpoints 

return (sum) ; 


float simpson (int no, float min, float max) { 

// Simpson 's rule 

int n; 

float interval , sum = 0., x; 
interval= ((max— min) /(no — 1)); 

for (n = 2; n<no; n+= 2) { // loop for odd points 

x= interval * (n— 1); 
sum += 4 * f ( x ) ; 


for (n = 3; n<no; n+= 2) { // loop for even points 

x= interval * (n— 1); 
sum += 2 * f ( x ) ; 

1 

sum += f(min) + f(max); // add first and last value 

sum *= interval /3.; 
return (sum) ; 


float gaussint (int no, float min, float max) { // Gauss' rule 

int n; 

float quadra= 0.; 
double w[1000] , x [ 1 000] ; 

void gauss(int npts , int job, double a,double b,double x[], double 

w[]); // for points and weights 
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gauss (no, 0, min, max, x, w) ; // Gauss Legendre points & wts 

for (n = 0; n< no; n++) quadra += f (x [n] ) *w[n ] ; // Calc integral 

return ( quadra ) ; 


Listing E.22: ising.c 


// Ising.c: ising model of magnetic dipole string 
// Plot without connecting datapoints with lines 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

#include <math.h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 


#define max 100 
#define kt 100.0 
#define J —1 
#define seed 68111 

main ( ) ( 


// number of objects 
II temperature 
II exchange energy 
II seed for srand48 


int i, j, element, array [max]; 
double olden, newen; 
double energy(int array []) ; 

FILE *outputl , *output2; 
outputl= f open (" spin-up . dat " , "w"); 
output2= f open (" spin-down . dat " , "w"), 
srand48 ( seed ) ; 

for (i = 0; i<max; i++) array [ i ] = 1 


for (i = 0; i<= 500; i++) { 

olden = energy ( array ) ; // initial energy 

element= drand48 ( ) *max; // pick one element 

array [element] *= —1; // change spin 

newen = energy ( array ) ; // calculate new energy 

II reject / accept change 
if ( (newen>olden ) && (exp(( — newen + olden)/kt) <= drand48()) ) 
{ array [ element]= array [ element]*( — 1) ; | 

// save "map" of spins 

for (j =0; j<max; j ++) [ 

if ( array [ j ] == 1) f p r in tf ( outputl , "%d %d\n" , i, j); 


// energy of system 

II save spin ups and 
II downs in two files 

II seed generator 
II uniform start 

II time loop 


if ( array [ j ] 


-1) fprintf ( output2 , "%d %d\n" , i, j); 


fclose (outputl); 
fclose ( output2 ) ; 

print! ("data saved in spin-up. dat, spin-down . dat\n" ) ; 

// end of main program 


double energy (int array []) { 


// function returns energy 





int i ; 

double sum= 0.; 
for (i = 0; i <(max— 1) ; i++) 
sum += array [ i ]* array [ i +1 ]; 
return ( J *sum) ; 


// loop through elements 


Listing E.23: lineq.c 


// lineq.c: Solve matrix equation Ax = b using LAPACK routine sgesv 
// LAPACK has to be installed on your system 


#include<stdio .h> 

#define size 3 

main ( ) { 

int i, j , cl , c2 , pivot [ size ] , ok; 

float A[ size ][ size ] , b[size], AT[ size * size ] ; 


// dimension of matrix 


A[0] [0]= 3.1; A[0] [ 1 ] = 1.3; A[0][2]= -5.7; 
A[ 1 ] [0] = 1.0; A[1 ] [ 1 ] = -6.9; A[l][2]= 5.8; 

A[2][0]= 3.4; A[2][l]= 7.2; A[2][2]= -8.8; 

b[0]= -1.3; 
b [ 1 ] = -0.1; 
b[2] = 1.8; 


// matrix A 


II vector b 


for (i = 0; i<size; i++) 

{for (j= 0 ; j < size ; j += 1) AT[ j + size 
cl = size; // define variable 

c2 = 1; 

sgesv (&cl , &c2 , AT, &cl , pivot, b, &cl , &ok); 


// Transform matrix for Fortran 


j += 1) AT[ j + size * i ]= A[ j ] [ i ] ; } 

// define variable so we can pass pointer 


II parameters in the order as they appear in the function call: 

II order of matrix A, number of right hand sides (b) , matrix A, 

II leading dimension of A, array records pivoting , 

II result vector b on entry , x on exit , leading dimension of b 
II return value = 0 for success 

if (!ok) for (j = 0; j<size; j ++) printf ( "%e\n" , b[j]); // print x 

else printf ("An error occurred\n" ) ; 
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Listing E.24: laplace.c 

// laplace.c: Solution of Laplace equation with finite differences 
// Output data is saved in 3D grid format used by gnuplot 
#include <stdio.h> 

#define max 40 // number of grid points 

main ( ) { 

double x, p[max][max]; 
int i , j , iter , y; 

FILE ^output; // save data in laplace.dat 

output= fopen ( " laplace . dat " , "w" ) ; 

for (i = 0; i<max; i ++) for (j = 0; j<max; j ++) p[i][j]= 0;// clear 
for (i = 0; i<max; i++) p[i][0]= 100.0; // p[i][0]= 100 V 

for (iter = 0; iter <1000; iter++) { // iterations 

for (i = 1; i <(max— 1); i++) { // x-direction 

for (j = 1; j <(max— 1); j ++) // y-direction 

I p[i][j]= 0.25*(p[i+l][j]+p[i— l][j]+p[i][j+l]+p[i][j— 1]); } 


for (i = 0; i<max ; i++) { // write data gnuplot 3D format 

for (j = 0; j <max; j ++) fprintf (output , "%f\n" ,p[ i ] [ j ] ) ; 
fprintf (output , "\n"); // empty line for gnuplot 

1 

printf("data stored in laplace . dat\n" ) ; 

fclose ( output) ; 


Listing E.25: LaplaceSOR.c 


II LaplaceSOR . c : Solve Laplace equation 
II Output data saved in 3D grid format 

with finite difference method 
of gnuplot 

#include<stdio .h> 

# include <math . h> 
#include<stdlib .h> 


main ( ) ( 


i n t max= 4 0 ; 
double tol,omega,r; 
double p[40][40]; 
int i , j , iter ; 

II number of grid points 

FILE *outputl; 

outputl = fopen (" laplaceR. dat ", "w" ) ; 
omega = 1.4; 

II save data in laplaceR . dat 
II The SQR parameter 


for (i = 0; i<max; i++) for (j = 0; j<max; j ++) p[i][j]= 0;// clear 


for (i = 0; i<max; i++) p[i][0]= +100.0; 

// pi i H0]= 100 V 

tol= 1.0; 

//tolerance 

iter= 0; 

II iterations 

while ( (tol > 0.000001) && (iter <= 140) ){ 


O 

II 

o 

o 


for (i = 1; i <(max— 1) ; i++) { 

II x— direction 







for (j = 1; j <(max— 1) ; j ++) { // y— direction 

r= omega * ( p[i][j+l] + p[i][j— 1] + p[i+l][j] + 

p[i — 1][ j ] - 4.0 * p[i ][ j ] ) / 4.0; 

P [ i ] [ j ] += r ; 

if ( fabs(r) > tol ) tol= fabs(r); 

} 

iter ++; 


for (i = 0; i<max ; i++) { // write data gnuplot 3D format 

for (j = 0; j <max; j ++) fprintf ( outputl , "%f \n" ,p[ i ] [ j ] ) ; 
fprin tf ( outputl , " \n" ) ; // empty line for gnuplot 

} 

printf("data stored in laplaceSOR.dat"); 


Listing E.26: limit.c 


f 

// limit.c: Determine machine precision , 

smallest e for 1 + 

e != 1 

#include <stdio.h> 
#define N 60 



main ( ) ( 



double eps = 1.0, one; 
inf i ; 

// starting 

values 

for (i = 0; i<N; i++) { 
eps /= 2.; 
one = 1.0 + eps; 

printf ("%. 18f \t %.16e \n" ,one, eps), 

} 

II divide 

by two 

1 




Listing E.27: over.c 


f \ 

// over.c: Determine overflow and underflow limits 
#include <stdio.h> 

#define N 1024 // might not be big enough to cause 


main ( ) ( 

double under = 1 ., over = 1.; 

inf i ; 

for (i = 0; i<1024; i++) { 
under /= 2 . ; 
over *= 2.; 

printf ( "%d. under: %e over: %e 


// over and underflow 


II starting values 


II divide by two 
II multiply by two 
\n" , i +1 ,under , over ) ; 
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// pond . c : *Monte Carlo integration to determine pi (stone throwing 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
II # define drand48 1 .0 /RAND_MAX*rand 

II ttdefine srand48 srand 


#define max 1000 
#define seed 68111 

main ( ) { 


// number of stones to be thrown 
II seed for number generator 


int i , pi = 0; 
double x, y, area; 

FILE * output; 

output = fopen ( "pond . dat " , "w" ) ; 
srand48 ( seed ) ; 
for (i = 1; i<= max; i++) { 
x = drand48 () *2 — 1; 
y = drand48 () *2 — 1; 
if ((x*x + y*y)<l) pi++; 
area = 4*( double) pi/i ; 
fprintf (output , "%i\t%f\n" , i, area); 

1 

printf("data stored in pond. dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 


// save data in pond.dat 

II seed the number generator 

II creates floats between 
II 1 and —1 
II stone hit the pond 
II calculate area 



II qmc.c: Feynman path integral for ground state wave function 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

#include <math.h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 


#define max 250000 
#define seed 68111 

main ( ) ( 


// number of trials 
II seed for number generator 


double change, newE, oldE , path [101]; 
int i, j, element, prop [101]; 
double energy ( double array []); 

FILE *output; 

output = fopen ( "qmc . dat ", "w" ) ; 
srand48 ( seed ) ; 

for (j = 0; j <= 100; j ++) path[j] = 0.0; 
for (j = 0; j <= 100; j ++) prop [ j ] = 0; 
oldE= energy (path); 


// finds energy of path 
II save data in qmc. dat 

II seed number generator 
II initial path 
II initial probability 
II find energy of path 
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for (i = 0; i<max; i ++) { 

// pick one random element 

element = drand48 () *101; 

change = ( int ) ( ( drand48 () — 0.5) *20) / 10.0; // change —0.9. .0.9 

// change path , find new E 

path [element] += change; 
newE = energy ( path ) ; 

// Metropolis Algorithm 

if ((newE>oldE) && (exp(— newE+oldE) <= drand48())) 

j path [ element] — = change; ] // reject 

II add up probabilities 

for (j = 0; j <= 100; j ++) { 

element = path [ j ]*10 + 50; 
prop [element] + + ; 

1 

oldE= newE; 

} 

for (i = 0; i<= 100; i++) 

| fprintf ( output , "%d\t%f\n", i —50, (double) prop [ i ] /max) ; ] 
printf("data stored in qmc.dat\n"); 
fclose ( output) ; 

} // end of main 

double energy (double array []) { 

// energy of path configuration 

int i; 

double sum = 0.; 

for (i = 0; i <100; i++) 

( sum += pow( array [ i +1] — array [ i ] , 2.0) + array [ i ]* array [ i ] ; } 
return (sum) ; 


Listing E.30: random.c 


/ 

// random.c: A simple random 

number 

generator , 

not for 

\ 

serious work 

#include <stdio.h> 




#define max 1000 


// number 

of numbers generated 

#define seed 11 


II seed 

for number generator 

main ( ) { 





int i, old, newx, newy; 





FILE *output; 

output= fopen ( "badrand. dat " , 

"w" ) ; 

II save 

data in 

badrand . dat 

old= seed ; 




II the seed 

for (i = 0; i<max; i++) { 


II generating 

#max numbers 

newx= (57*old + l) % 256; 



II 

x— coordinate 

newy= (57*newx+l) % 256; 
fprintf (output, "%i\t%i\n 
old = newy; 
l 

" , newx. 

newy) ; 

II 

y— coordinate 

printf("data stored in badrand. dat . \ 

n"); 



fclose ( output) ; 

] 
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// rk4 . c : 4th order Runge—Kutta solution for harmonic oscillator 


#include <stdio.h> 
#define N 2 
#define dist 0.1 
#define MIN 0.0 
#define MAX 10.0 


// number of equations 
II st ep size 
II minimum x 
II maximum x 


main ( ) ( 

double x, y[N]; 
int j ; 

void runge4( double x, double y[], double step); 
double f (double x, double y [ ] , int i); 


// header 


FILE * output; 

output= fopen ( "rk4 . dat " , "w" ) ; 
y [0] = 1.0; 

y[l]= 0.0; 

fprintf (output , "%f\t%f\n", x, y[0]); 

for (x= MIN; x <= MAX ; x += dist) ( 
runge4(x, y, dist); 

fprintf (output , "%f\t%f\n" , x, y[0]); 

1 

printf("data stored in rk4.dat\n"); 

fclose ( output) ; 


// save data in rk4.dat 

II initial position 
II initial velocity 


II position vs. time 


II —end of main program 


void runge4 ( double x, double y[], double step) { // rk subroutine 

double f (double x, double y [ ] , int i); 

double h = step/2.0, // the midpoint 

tl [N] , t2[N], t3[N], kl [N] , k2 [N] , k3[N],k4[N]; // for Runge-Kutta 


int i ; 
for (i 
for (i 
for (i 
for (i 
for (i 


0; i<N; i++) tl[i]= y [ i ] + 0.5*(kl [ i ] = step*f(x, y, i)); 

0; i <N; i++) t2[i]= y [ i ] + 0.5*(k2 [ i ] = step*f(x+h, tl , i ) ) ; 

0; i <N; i++) t3[i]= y[i]+ ( k3 [ i ] = step*f(x+h, t2 , i)); 

0; i<N; i++) k4[i]= step * f(x + step, t3 , i); 

0; i<N; i++) y [ i ] += (kl [ i ] + 2*k2 [ i ] + 2*k3 [ i ] + k4 [ i ] ) /6.0; 


double f(double x, double y[], int i) { 
if (i == 0) return(y[l]) ; 

if (i == 1) return(-y [0] ) ; 


// RHS function 
II RHS of first equation 
II RHS of second equation 


Listing E.32: rk45.c 

/* rk45 . c Ordinary Differential Equations Solver (ODES). 

Solve the differential equation using Runge—Kutta— F ehlberg Method 
with variable step size. */ 

#include<stdio .h> 

#include<stdlib .h> 







#include<math . h> 
main ( ) ( 

FILE *outl; // open file rk45.dat for output data 

outl = fopen ( " rk45 . dat " , "w" ) ; 

double h, t , s , si / hmin / hmax; 
double y [ 2 ] , fReturn[2], ydumb[2]; 
double kl [2] , k2 [2] , k3 [2]; 
double k4[2], k5 [ 2 ] , k6[2]; 
double err [ 2 ] ; 

double Tol = 1.0E — 8; //error control tolerance 

double a = 0.0; //endpoints 

double b = 10.0; 
int i , j ,n = 20; 

void f ( double t, double y[], double fReturn[]); 
y [0] = 1.0; y[l]= 0.0; 

h = (b— a)/n; //tentative number of steps 

hmin = h/64; 

hmax = h*64; //minimum and maximum step size 

t = a; 
j = 0; 

fprintf (outl , "%f\t%f\t%f\n" , t ,y [0] ,y [ 1 ] ) ; //output answer to file 

while (t<b) ( 

if ( ( t + h) > b ) h= b — t ; // the last step 

f(t, y, fReturn); // evaluate both RHS's and return in fReturn 
kl [ 0 ] = h*fReturn [0 ] ; //compute the function values 

kl [ 1 ] = h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for (i = 0;i<= l;i++) ydumb[i]= y[i] + kl [ i ]/4; 
f(t + h/4, ydumb, fReturn); 
k2 [0] = h*fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k2 [ 1 ] = h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for (i = 0;i<= l;i++) ydumb[i]= y[i] + 3*kl[i]/32 + 9*k2[i]/32; 
f(t + 3*h/8, ydumb, fReturn); 
k3[0]= h* fReturn [0]; 
k3[l]= h* fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for (i = 0;i<= 1 ; i ++) ydumb[i]= y[i] + 1932*kl [ i ] /2197 
-7200*k2[i]/2197. +7296*k3 [ i ] /2197; 
f(t+ 12*h/13, ydumb, fReturn); 
k4[0]= h*fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k4[l]= h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for (i = 0;i<= l;i++) ydumb[i]= y[i] +439*kl [ i ] /216 — 8*k2 [ i ] 

+3680*k3 [ i ] / 5 1 3 -845*k4 [ i ] /4104; 

f(t+h, ydumb, fReturn); 
k5[0]= h*fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k5[l]= h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for (i = 0;i<= l;i++) ydumb[i]= y[i] — 8*kl[i]/27 +2*k2[i] 

-3544*k3[i ]/2565 +1859*k4 [ i ] /4104 -ll»k5 [ i ] /40; 
f(t+ h/2, ydumb, fReturn); 
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k6[0]= h* fReturn [ 0 ] ; 
k6[l]= h*fReturn [ 1 ] ; 

for (i = 0;i<= l;i++) err[i] = abs( kl [ i ] / 360 — 128*k3 [ i ] /4275 
- 2197*k4[i]/75240 + k5[i]/50.0 + 2*k6[i]/55 ); 
if ((err[0]<Tol) I l(err[l]<Tol) I I (h<= 2*hmin) ) { //accept 

for (i = 0;i<= l;i++) y [ i ] = y[i] + 25»kl [ i ] /216. 

+ 1408*k3 [ i ]/2565. 

+ 2197*k4[i]/4104. - k5 [ i ] / 5 . ; 
t= t + h; 

j++; 

} 

if (( err[0] — 0) I l(err[l] == 0)) s = 0; //trap division by 0 
else s = 0.84*pow(Tol*h/err [0] ,0.25) ; //step size scalar 

if ( (s < 0.75) && (h > 2*hmin) ) h /= 2.; //reduce step 

else if ( (s > 1.5) && (2* h < hmax) ) h *= 2.; // increase step 
fprintf (outl , "%f \t%f \t%f\n" , t ,y [0] ,y [ 1 ] ) ; //output answer to file 
} // End of while loop 


void f( double t, double y[], double fReturn)]) { 

// RHS function 

fReturn[0] = y [ 1 ] ; // RHS of first equation 

fReturn[l] = — 6.0*pow(y [ 0 ] ,5 . 0 ) ; // RHS of second equation 

return ; 


Listing E.33: sierpin.c 

( 

// sierpin.c: Creates Sierpinsky gasket fractal 

// Plot data without connecting datapoints with lines. 

#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 

#define max 30000 
#define seed 68111 
#define al 20.0 
#define bl 20.0 
#define a2 320.0 
#define b2 20.0 
#define a3 170.0 
#define b3 280.0 

main ( ) ( 

inf i ; 

double x , y , r ; 

FILE s-output; 
output= fopen ( " sierpin . dat " , "w" ) ; 

x = 1 8 0 . ; // starting point 


// number of iterations 
// seed for number generator 
// vertex 1 

// vertex 2 

// vertex 3 


// save data in sierpin.dat 





y = 150.; 
srand48 ( seed ) ; 

for (i = 1 ; i <= max ; i++) { 

r = drand48 () ; 
if (r <= 0.3333) { 

x = 0 . 5*( x + al); 
y = 0 . 5*(y + bl ) ; 


// seed number generator 
// draw the gasket 


else if (r > 0.3333 && r <= 0.6666) 

x = 0 . 5*( x + a2); 
y = 0 . 5*(y + b2); 

} 

else ( 

x = 0 . 5*( x + a3); 
y = 0 . 5*(y + b3); 

} 

fprintf (output , "%f %f\n" , x, y) ; 


printf ( "data stored in sierpin . dat\n" ) , 

fclose ( output) ; 


Listing E.34: walk.c 

// area.c: Area of a circle , sample I/O 

#include <stdio.h> 

#define PI 3.1415926535897932385 E0 
main ( ) ( 

double radius , area ; 

printf ( "Enter the radius of a circle \n"); 

scanf("%lf", &radius); 

area = radius * radius * PI; 

printf ( "radius=%f, area=%f\n" , radius, area); 


// declare variables 

II ask for radius 
II read in radius 
II area formula 
II print results 
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Listing E.35: soliton.c 


// soliton.c: Solves KdV Equation using finite difference method 
// comment: Output data is saved in 3D grid format used by gnuplot 
#include <stdio.h> 

#include <math.h> 

#define ds 0.4 // delta x 

#define dt 0.1 // delta t 

#define max 2000 // time steps 

#define mu 0.1 // mu from KdeV equation 

#define eps 0.2 // epsilon from KdeV eq 


II save data in soliton.dat 


main ( ) ( 

int i , j , k; 

double al,a2,a3, fac , time, u[131][3]; 

FILE ^output; // save data in soliton.dat 

output= fopen ( " soliton . dat " , "w" ) ; 

for (i = 0; i <131 ; i++) u[i][0]= 0.5*(1 . — tanh (0 . 2* ds*i — 5.) ) ; 
u [ 0 ] [ 1 ] = 1.; // end points 

u[0] [2] = 1.; 

u [ 1 3 0 ] [ 1 ] = 0.; 
u [ 130] [2] = 0.; 
fac = mu*dt/(ds*ds*ds) ; 
time= dt ; 

for (i = 1; i <130; i++) ] // first time step 

al= eps*dt *(u[ i +1] [0] + u[i][0] + u[i— 1 ] [ 0 ] ) / (ds*6.0); 
if ( ( i >l)&&(i <129) ) a2=u[ i + 2] [0] + 2.0*u[ i -1][0] 

— 2.0*u[ i +1][0] — u[ i — 2 ] [ 0 ] ; 

else a2= u[i— 1 ] [ 0 ] — u[i+l][0]; 
a3= u[ i +1][0] — u[ i — 1] [0]; 
u[i][l]= u [i][0] — al*a3 — fac*a2/3.; 


for (j = 1; j <max; j ++) ] // all other time steps 

time+= dt; 

for (i = 1; i <130; i++) ] 

al= eps*dt *(u[ i +1] [1] + u[i][l] + u[i— 1 ] [ 1 ] ) / (3.0*ds); 
if (( i >1) && ( i <129) ) a2= u[ i +2] [1] + 2.0*u[ i -1][1] 

— 2.0*u[i+l][l] — u [ i — 2 ] [ 1 ] ; 

else a2= u[i— 1 ] [ 1 ] — u[i+l][l]; 
a3 = u [ i + 1 ] [ 1 ] — u [ i — 1 ] [ 1 ] ; 
u[i][2]= u[i][0] — al *a3 — 2. * fac *a2 /3 . ; 


for (k = 0; k<131; k++) { 

u[k][0]= u[k] [1 ]; 
u[k][l]= u[k] [2]; 


// move one step ahead 


if ( ( j %200) == 0) | 


// plot every 200th step 


for (k = 0; k<131; k+= 2) fprintf ( output , "%f\n" , u[k][2]); 


fprintf ( output , "\n"); 


// empty line for gnuplot 


printf("data stored in soliton. dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 





// tree.c: Creates a fractal pattern that looks like a tree 
// Plot data without connecting datapoints with lines 


#include <stdio.h> 

#include <stdlib .h> 

// if you don't have drand48 uncomment the following two lines 
#define drand48 1.0/RAND_MAX*rand 
#define srand48 srand 

#define max 30000 // number of iterations 

#define seed 68111 // seed for number generator 

main ( ) { 

int i ; 

double x,y,r,xn,yn; 

FILE *output; // save data in tree.dat 

output = fopen ( "tree . dat " , "w" ) ; 

srand48 ( seed ) ; // seed number generator 

x =0.5; // initial position 

y = 0.0; 

for (i = 1 ; i <= max; i++) { 
r = drand48 () ; 
if ( r<= 0.1) ( 

xn = 0 . 0 5 * x ; 
yn = 0 . 6 * y ; 

} 

else if ( ( r >0. 1 ) && (r<0.2)) { 

xn = 0 . 0 5 * x ; 
yn = -0.5*y + 1.0; 

1 

else if ( ( r >0.2) && (r<0.4)) { 

xn = 0.46*x — 0.32*y; 
yn = 0.39*x + 0.38*y + 0.6; 

} 

else if ( ( r >0.4) && (r<0.6)) { 

xn = 0.47*x — 0.15*y; 
yn = 0. 1 7*x + 0.42*y + 1 . 1 ; 

1 

else if ( ( r >0.6) && (r<0.8)) { 

xn = 0.43*x + 0.28*y; 
yn = — 0.25*x + 0.45*y + 1 .0; 

} 

else ( 

xn = 0.42*x + 0.26*y; 
yn = — 0.35*x + 0.31*y + 0.7; 

} 

fprintf (output , "%f %f\n" , xn, yn) ; 
x = xn; 
y = yn; 

1 

printf("data stored in tree . dat\n" ) ; 
fclose ( output) ; 
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Listing E.37: SplineAppl.c 


/* SplineAppl.c Cubic Spline fit to data, based on Press et al 
input array x[n] , y[n] = tabulation function y(x),xO < xl , 
output yout for given xout ypl and ypn : 1st derivs at endpoints , 
evaluated internally , y2[n]: array of 2nd derivatives 
(setting ypl or ypn >0.99e30 produces natural spline) */ 

#include<stdio .h> 

#include<math . h> 

#define n 9 
#define np 15 

#define Nfit 3000 // enter the desired number of points to fit 
main ( ) { 


FILE *outputl , *output2; 

outputl = fopen ( "Spline . dat" , "w" ) ; // save data in Spline . dat 

output2 = fopen (" Input . dat ", "w" ) ; 

// input data, enter your own data here! 

double x[] = (0., 0.12, 0.25, 0.37, 0.5, 0.62, 0.75, 0.87, 0.99} ; 

double y[] = 1 108.6 , 16. ,845. ,883.5 ,52.8 , 19.9, 10.8, 88.25, 84.7}; 

double xout, yout; 

double y2 [9 ] ; 

int i , klo , khi ,k ; 

double h,b , a ,p , qn, sig ,un,ypl ,ypn, u[n]; 

// input 

for (i = 0;i<n;i++) fprintf ( output2 , "%f \t%f \n" ,x [ i ] ,y [ i ] ) ; 

// 1st deriv at initial point 

ypl = (y[l]— y[0])/(x[l] — x[0]) 

- ( y [2] — y [ 1 ] ) /(x[2] — x [1]) + (y [2] — y [ 0 ] ) / (x[2] — x[0] ) ; 

// 1st deriv at end point 

ypn = (y[n— 1]— y[n — 2])/(x[n— 1]— x[n — 2]) - (y [n-2]-y[n-3])/ 

(x[n— 2]— x[n — 3]) +(y [n-l]-y [n-3]) /(x [n-l]-x[n-3]) ; 

// natural spline test 

if (ypl > 0.99e30 ) y2[0]= u[0]= 0.0; 
else | 

y2[0] = (-0.5); 

u[0] = (3.0 / (x[l] — x[0]) ) *((y[l] — y[0]) / (x[l] — x [0] )— ypl ) ; 

1 

// decomposition loop; 

for (i = 1; i<= n — 2; i++) { 

sig = (x [ i]-x[i -l])/(x[i+l]-x[i -1]); 
p = sig *y2 [ i — 1] + 2.0; 
y2[ i ] = (sig — 1 . 0) /p ; 

u[i] = (y [ i +1] — y [ i ] ) / (x [ i +1] — x [ i ] ) — (y [ i]— y [ i — 1]) / (x [ i]— x [ i — 1]) ; 
u [ i ] = (6.0*u[i]/(x[i+l]-x[i -l])-sig*u[i-l])/p; 

} 

// test for natural 

if (ypn > 0.99e30) qn = un = 0.0; 

else | // else evaluate second derivative 

qn = 0.5; 

un = ((3.0) /(x[n-l]-x[n-2])) 

*(ypn— (y[n— 1]— y[n — 2])/(x[n— 1]— x[n — 2])) ; 


y2[n— 1] = (un— qn*u[n — 2]) /(qn*y2 [n — 2] + l .0) ; 

for (k= n— 2;k>= 0;k — ) { y2[k] = y2 [k] *y2 [k + l]+u[k ] ; } 




// splint (initialization) ends, Begin *spline* fit 
for ( i = 1; i<= Nfit; i++ ) { // loop over xout values 

xout = x[0] + (x [n-l]-x [0] ) *( i — 1) /( Nfit ) ; 

klo = 0; // Bisection algor to find place in table 

khi = n— 1; // klo , khi bracket xout value 

while (khi— klo >1) { 
k = (khi + klo) » 1; 
if (x[k] > xout) khi = k; 
else klo= k; 

1 

h = x [ khi] — x [ klo ] ; 
if (x[k] > xout) khi= k; 
else klo= k; 
h = x [ khi] — x [ klo ] ; 
a = (x [ khi] — xout ) /h; 
b = (xout— x [ klo ]) /h; 

yout = ( a*y [ klo]+b*y [ khi ] + ( (a*a*a— a) *y2 [ klo ] 

+ (b*b*b— b) *y2 [ khi ] ) *(h*h) / 6 . 0 ) ; 

fprintf ( outputl , "%f\t%f\n" , xout , yout ) ; // gnuplot 3D format 

} 

f close ( outputl ) ; 
f close ( output2 ) ; 

printf("data stored in Spline.dat"); 
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Listing E.38: twodsol.c 

// twodsol.c: Solves SGE for 2D soliton 

#include<stdio .h> 

# include <math . h> 

#define D 201 

main ( ) { 

double u[D][D][3]; 
int nint ; 

void initial (double u[][D][3]); 

void solution ( double u[][D][3], int nint); 

// Input +int proportional to viewing time 
printf(" Enter a positive integer from 1 (initial time)\n"); 
printf("to 1800 to get wave packet position at that time:\n"); 
scant ("%d", &nint); 

initial (u); // Initializes constant values wave 

solution (u, nint ) ; // Solve equation 

1 

void initial (double u[][D][3]) { // Initialize function 

double dx, dy, dt , xx , yy, dts,time, tmp; 
int i , j ; 

dx = 14./ 200.; dy = dx; 

dt = dx/sqrt(2.); dts = (dt/dx) *( dt/dx) ; 
yy = —7.; time = 0.; 
for (i = 0;i<= D— l;i++) ( 
xx = —7.; 

for (j = 0;j<= D— 1; j ++) { 
tmp = 3. — sqrt (xx*xx+yy*yy ) ; 
u[i][j][0] = 4 . * atan (tmp) ; 
xx = xx+dx; 

} 

yy = yy+dy; 


void solution ( double u[][D][3], int nint) { // Solution 

double dx,dy, dt , time ,a2 ,zz , dts ,al , tmp; 
int 1 ,m,mm, k, j , i ; 

FILE »pf; 

pf = fopen ( "2dsol . dat" , "w" ) ; 
dx = 14. / 200.; 
dy = dx ; 

dt = dx/sqrt (2 . ) ; 

time = 0.; 

time = timetdt; 

dts = ( dt/dx) *( dt/dx) ; 

tmp = 0 . ; 

for (m = l;mc= D— 2jn++) { 

for (1 = 1 ; 1 <= D— 2; 1 ++) { 

a2 = u[m+l] [ 1 ] [0] + u[m— 1][ 1 ] [0] + u[m] [ 1 +1] [0] t u[m] [1 — 1 ] [0]; 
tmp = . 2 5 * a2 ; 

u[m][l][l] = ,5*( dts*a2— dt*dt*sin (tmp) ) ; 




for (mm = l;mmc= D— 2;mm++) { // borders of 2nd iteration 

u [mm] [ 0 ] [ 1 ] = u [mm] [ 1 ] [ 1 ] ; 
u[mm] [D— 1 ] [ 1 ] = u[mm] [D— 2] [1 ]; 
u [ 0 ] [mm] [ 1 ] = u [ 1 ] [mm] [ 1 ] ; 
u[D— l][mm] [ 1 ] = u[D— 2][mm] [ 1 ] ; 

1 

u[0] [0] [1] =u[l][0][l]; // still undefined terms 

u[D— 1] [0] [1] = u[D— 2] [0] [1 ]; 
u [0 ] [D— 1] [1] = u[ 1 ] [D— 1] [1]; 
u[D— 1][D— 1][1] = u[D— 2][D— 1 ] [1 ]; 

tmp =0.; //3rd etc iterations 

for (k = 0;k<= nint;k++) { 
for (m = l;mc= D— 2jm++) j 
for (1 = 1 ; 1 <= D— 2; 1 ++) ] 

al = u [m+ 1 ] [ 1 ] [ 1 ] + u [m— 1 ] [ 1 ] [ 1 ] + u [m] [ 1 + 1 ] [ 1 ] + u [m] [ 1 — 1 ] [ 1 ] ; 
tmp = . 25* al ; 

u[m][l][2] = — u[m] [ 1 ] [0]+ dts*al— dt*dt*sin (tmp) ; 
u [m] [ 0 ] [ 2 ] = u[m] [ 1 ] [2 ] ; 
u[m][D-l][2] = ujm] [D— 2] [2]; 


for (mm = 1 ;mmc= D— 2jrm++) { 
u [mm] [ 0 ] [ 2 ] = u [mm] [ 1 ] [ 2 ] ; 
u[mm] [D— 1 ] [ 2 ] = u[mm] [D— 2] [2]; 
u [ 0 ] [mm] [ 2 ] = u[l][mm] [2]; 
u [ D— 1 ] [mm] [ 2 ] = u[D-2][rrm] [ 2 ] ; 

1 

u[0] [0] [2] = u [ 1 ] [0 ] [2] ; 
u[D— 1] [0] [2] = u[D— 2] [0] [2] ; 
u [0 ] [D— 1] [2] = u[ 1 ] [D— 1] [2]; 
u[D— 1][D— 1][2] = u[D— 2][D— 1 ] [2]; 

for (1 = 0;1<= D— 1;1++) { //recyle 

for (m = 0;m<= D— ljn++) { 
u[l][m][0] = u[ 1 ] [m] [ 1 ] ; 
u [ 1 ] [m] [ 1 ] = u [ 1 ] [m] [ 2 ] ; 


if (k == nint) { 

for (i = 0;i<= D— l;i = i +4) [ 
for (j = 0;j<= D— 1; j = j +4) 
fprintf (pf , "%e\n" , sin (u[ i ][ j ][2]/2.) ) ; 
fprintf ( pf , "\n" ) ; 


time = time+dt; 


fclose (pf ) ; 
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